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LET'S LIGHT UP HIS 
FUTURE WITH BRIGHT 
IDEAS OFFSHORE. 



In the coming decodes, the world's energy demand will increase greatly. The reserves deep 
below the Gulf of Mexico, estimated at 300 billion barrels, will go a long way toword meeting 
this demand. But to reach it will take a wealth of innovation. Shell has been operating in the 
Gulf for over 30 years and today is finding new ways to capture vital energy safely, and 
at previously unimaginable depths. The Mars B platform is the first deep-water project of its 
kind, which expands existing fields with new infrastructure to maximize recovery with less of 
a footprint. Operating at 3,000 ft., it will unlock 1 billion barrels of oil. And that will go far 
towards powering their lives for decodes to come, www.youtube.com/shellletsgo 
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EVAN OSNOS (“IN THE LAND OF THE POSSIBLE,” P. 90), who reports from 
Washington, won the 2014 National Book Award for nonfiction 
for “Age of Ambition: Chasing Fortune, Truth, and Faith in the 
New China.” 

ELIZABETH KOLBERT (“THE BIG KILL," P. 120) writes about environmen- 
tal issues for the magazine. “The Sixth Extinction: An Unnatural 
History” was published in February. 

STEVE SCHAPIRO (PORTFOLIO, P. 108) photographed the civil-rights 
movement for Life and travelled with Robert F. Kennedy. He has 
also worked with Andy Warhol, Muhammad Ali, and Barbra Strei- 
sand, among others. “Bliss,” his book of photographs of the new 
hippie generation, will be published next year. 

JEROME GROOPMAN (“CAN AIDS BE CURED?," P. 78), the Recanati Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Harvard, is the co-author, with Dr. Pamela 
Hartzband, of “Your Medical Mind,” which is available in paperback 

ETHAN KUPERBERG (SHOUTS & MURMURS, P. 66) is a filmmaker and 
a writer for Amazons series “Transparent.” 

JOHN COLAPINTO (“MATERIAL QUESTION," P. 50), a Staff writer, will 
publish “An Upright Man,” his second novel, early next year. 

YIYUN LI (“LISTENING IS BELIEVING," P. 88) is the author of, most re- 
cently, the novel “Kinder Than Solitude.” 

REBECCA SOLNIT (“COYOTE," P. 76) has published seventeen books, 
including “The Encyclopedia ofTrouble and Spaciousness,”which 
came out in October. She lives in San Francisco. 

JANA PRIKRYL (POEM, P. 102) is a senior editor at The New York 
Review of Books. 



NURUDDIN FARAH (FICTION, P. 130) was born in Somalia and divides 
his time between Cape Town and Annandale-on-Hudson, New 
York, where he teaches at Bard. He is the author of, most recently, 
the novel “Hiding in Plain Sight.” 

JANE MAYER (COMMENT, P. 43) is a Staff writer based in Washington, 
covering national affairs. Her latest book is “The Dark Side: The In- 
side Story of How the War on Terror Turned Into a War on Ameri- 
can Ideals.” 

TATYANA TOLSTAYA (“BUS STOP," P. 123) lives in Moscow, where her 
most recent book,“Light Worlds,” was published. Five of her books, 
including short-story and essay collections and the novel “The 
Slynx,”have been translated into English. 

REBECCA MEAD (THE TALK OF THE TOWN, P. 47) is the author of “My 
Life in Middlemarch,” which will be out in paperback in January. 

ADAM GOPNIK (BOOKS, P. 145), a Staff writer since 1987, has published 
eight books, including “Paris to the Moon” and “Angels and Ages.” 

PETER SCHJELDAHL (“THE SHAPE WE’RE IN,” P. 68) received the 2008 
Clark Prize for Excellence in Arts Writing. He is the author of 
“Let’s See: Writings on Art from The New Yorker!' 

TEJU COLE (“HOME,” P. 95) is Distinguished Writer in Residence at 
Bard College. “Every Day Is for the Thief” is his latest book. 

COLUM McCANN (“THE WORD SHED,” P. 64) has written two collections 
of stories and six novels, including “Let the Great World Spin” and 
“TransAtlantic.” 

GEORGE BOOTH (COVER) is a longtime New Yorker cartoonist. His 
books include “The Essential George Booth” and “About Dogs.” 
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“miracle" materials. Plus, Sasha Frere-Jones on the year in music. 
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and Matthew Dickman. 
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Falling in With a Good Crowd 

HOW CROWD-FUNDING AND THE DIGITAL MIGRATION IS KICKSTARTING PHILANTHROPY INTO PROFITABLE NEW FRONTIERS 



"MiUenials have 
grown up with 
the expectation 
of being able to 
go online and 
get answers to 
anything. They 
now bring that 
expectation to 
philanthropy." 

KATfSRINA ROSQUETA, 
CENTER FOR HIGH 
IMPACT PHILANTHROPY. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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What arc you doing New Years Eve? If )-our year- 
end good cheer involves online giving to charities, 
you’re most likely to be doing it on the last day of 
the year, between the hours of noon and 7 p.m. A 
full ten percent of annual giving occurs on the last 
three days of the year, according to Network for 
Good, the online-giving destination. 

Why the pinpoint accuracy^ 

In addition to being tailor-made for analytics, 
online giving is simply too large a force for good 
to be ignored. Overall donations keep pace with 
inflation, growing about four percent last year. Rut 
online giving grows annually at a rate of doscr to 
I.T or 14 percent. A Masvolution report found that 
$2.7 billion was given online globally in 2012. 
Network for Good CEO Bill Strathmann believes 
moving forwaid online giving will grow at 15 per- 
cent or more. 

"If you think of a donation as a financial trans- 
action, it’s built for c-commcrce,” he says. “There’s 
nothing to ship, there’s nothing to download, and 
there’s no compteting physical entity." 

.Strathmann and other philanthropy watchers 
agree there are THREE main FACTORS behind the mi- 
gration online: 




NO MATTER HOW YOU GIVE, YOU RESEARCH ONLINE. 
Strathmann estimates that 75 percent of charitable 
donations are researched online, a figure encom- 
passing Roomers down to Milicnials. How each 
group completes the transaction is what differs. "If 
you research online." Strathmann asks, "why not 
give online?" 

Katherina Rosqueta. executive director of the 
University of Pennsylvania's Center for High 
Impact Philanthropy, points out that charities 
must deliver on the mandate for readily available, 
compelling online data. 

"Millenials have grown up with the expectation 
of being able to go online and get answers to any- 
thing," she says. "They now bring that expectation 
to philanthropy. * 

STORYTELLING IS KEY. Certainly, the way different 
generations engage with charities differs. The re- 
port iMillenial Impact reveals donors 18 • .52 follow 
between one and five non-profits on social media, 
constant access to charities not available to previ- 
ous generations. 

Strathmann believes environmental and animal- 
related charities outpace universities and arts orga- 
nizations as pet causes of Milicnials because they 
present better narratives to online audiences. “Giv- 
ing." he says, “is a blend of the heart and the head." 

there’s STRENGTH IN NUMBERS. The crowd-funding 
phenomenon — the domain of brands like Kick- 
starter and Indiegogo — promises to have increasing 
relevance for philanthropy. “There’s the sense that 
even if 1 have 10 to 15 dollars. I can sec how my do- 
nation added to other people’s money can quickly 
turn into major support." Kosqueta says. 

Workplace giving is another beneficial way 
of tapping into the collective impul.se to make a 
difference. Workers tend to allocate approximately 
3.2 percent of income to giving, according to 
(iharity Navigator, an online charity review site. 
In the payroll deduction model, gifts are tax- 
deductible and. when joined with the donations of 
other employees or employer matches, constitute a 
robust source of charity funding. Like other forms 
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~We provide many 
opportunities for 
our employees to 
engage with our 
communities, and 
have found that 
our Miltenials 
are among the 
most enthusiastic 
about making 
a difference 
through 
votunteerism." 

MARGARET KEANE. 
PREStDENT S CEO. 
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of online giving, it also trends younger. 

“In addition to our corporate philanthropy, we 
have an online framework rhar provides a conve 
nieni option for our employees to give through pay- 
roll deductions,” says Margaret Keane, President 
and CPO of Synchrony Financial. "We provide 
many opportunities fur our employees to engage 
with our communities, and have found that our 




Milicnials ate among the must enthusiastic alKsut 
making a diffcreiKC through voluntcerism." 

And while the comfort level with online dona- 
tion means that donors at every level ate joining 
the crowd, Strathmann notes that no gift size 
should be utKlerestimated. “WeVc helped charities 
raise a billion dollars,* he points out, “a hundred 
dollars at a time." 



TIPS: 

• Looking for a convenient point-of-entry 
to online giving? Consider designating 
proceeds from your high-interest online 
savings to charity. 

• To find the charitable online payroll 
deduction offering the best tax benefits 
for your situation, use the online giving 
calculator hosted on charity-rating sites 
tike Charity Navigator. 
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PORTRAIT OF FERGU50N 

I was deeply saddened to see the Bob 
Staake cover depicting St. Louis’s Gate- 
way Arch (“Broken Arch,” Decem- 
ber 8th). My partner, my son, and I 
moved to St. Louis three years ago. 
Staake lived in the city for seventeen 
years, and he wrote on The New Yorker’s 
Web site that he would like those of us 
in St. Louis to see his image of the bro- 
ken black-and-white arch in a positive 
light and appreciate its message. But his 
illustration elicits resentment in those of 
us who believe in equality, progress, and 
justice. The incident in Ferguson is a re- 
minder that there is stiU so much work 
to be done, but it is important to note 
that St. Louis is no different from any 
other American city. I work for a com- 
pany, headquartered in St. Louis, called 
McCormack Baron Salazar, which has 
spent the past forty years working to 
eradicate cycles of poverty, discrimina- 
tion, and segregation in the country’s 
most deeply distressed urban communi- 
ties. I believe in the promise of proactive 
social policy, action, and faith. 

Meg Manley 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Staake ’s illustration of the broken arch 
connected directly with my thoughts on 
Ferguson. Productive conversations on 
race seem so elusive, and this problem 
has been particularly glaring in recent 
months. Not long ago, I stumbled upon 
a potential explanation in reading 
“Thinking, Fast and Slow,” by Daniel 
Kahneman, a winner of the Nobel Prize 
in economics. Staake ’s cover comple- 
ments that work perfectly. Perhaps the 
break in Staake’s arch is not a break at all 
but a reflection of the fact that people 
approach these discussions from differ- 
ent perspectives. As we move toward 
meaningful engagement, we are likely to 
stop at the edge of our own uncertainty. 
Connecting the arch requires an open 
mind, an honest assessment of one’s bi- 
ases, and a willingness to accept that 
others may see things differently. 
Daniel Kiel 
Memphis, Tenn. 



. . . AND THE RED5KIN5 

The Bruce McCall cover depicting a 
Thanksgiving in which Puritan fans of 
the Washington Redskins host Native 
Americans is apt, telling, and timely 
(“First Thanksgiving,” December 1st). I 
am the president of the American An- 
thropological Association. For some time, 
my colleagues and I have been calling 
upon the Washington Redskins to stop 
using what can only be described as a ra- 
cial slur. We have also asked other sports 
teams using Native American names, 
symbols, and mascots to reflect carefully 
on their meaning, and consult rigorously 
with contemporary tribes. We understand 
that teams choose names, mascots, and 
logos that embody the vigor and grit of 
athletics. However, to appropriate the 
symbolism of cultural groups without 
their consent undermines the ability of 
those groups to determine their own lives, 
and underlines their exclusion. At its 
worst, it repeats the violence they have ex- 
perienced historically and continue to ex- 
perience. Forty-two years ago, Stanford 
University respected the request of Native 
Americans to retire its Stanford Indian 
mascot and moniker. In the nineties, 
Miami University, in Ohio, changed its 
team name from the Redskins to the Red- 
hawks. More recently, in June, the US. 
Patent Office cancelled six registered 
Washington Redskins team trademarks, 
on the ground that they were “disparag- 
ing.” On November 2nd, protesters 
demonstrated on the occasion of the 
Vikings-Redskins game, with support 
from the University of Minnesota. When 
it comes to representing Native Americans, 
we must honor and respect their wishes 
about how they want to represent them- 
selves, so that, together, we may preserve 
Native American heritage for the good of 
American culture. 

Monica Heller 
Toronto, Ont. 

• 

Letters should be sent with the writer’s name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail 
to themail@newyorker.com. Letters and Web 
comments may be edited for length and clarity, 
and may be published in any medium. We regret 
that owing to the volume of correspondence 
we cannot reply to every letter or return letters. 
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song every day on my way to the course. It played 
in my head over and over all the way 
around the course. So whenever I want 



Rory Mcllroy 
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to remember that winning feeling, 

all I need 
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that song. 
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The cloud that is 
helping cure cancer. 

•V 

Research that once took years now happens in hours. Using Microsoft Azure andUDInsight 
scientists and engineers at Virginia Tech harness supercomputing power to analyze vast 
amounts of DNA sequencing information and help deliver lifesaving treatments. Now the 
next big breakthrough might not be found in a test tube, but in big data. 

This cloud makes data make a difference. This is the Microsoft Cloud. 




learn more at microsoftcloud.com 
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SKRILLEX AND DIPLOare part of the E.D.M. {electronic dance music) movement, but that’s just for genre-splitting 
taxonomic purposes. The truth is that they’re rock stars. The dapper, blond, and ubiquitous Dipio (on the left), 
whose given name is Wesley Pentz, came out of the Miami bass scene, established himself by working with 
M.I.A., and went on to explore Brazilian favela funk and Jamaican dancehall music. Skrillex (on the right), born 
Sonny John Moore, quit a California post-hardcore band to conquer d.j. culture, along the way becoming a 
fashion icon with his trademark asymmetrical haircut. Skrillex’s debut album, “Recess,” was released this year, 
as was Diplo’s compilation “Random White Dude Be Everywhere.” The pair recently teamed up as Jack U to 
send swaying crowds into ecstatic states, and they headline Madison Square Garden on New Year's Eve. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY RENATA RAKSHA 
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ROCK AND POP 

Musicians and night-club proprietors 
lead complicated lives; it’s advisable 
to check in advance to confirm 
engagements. 

Bambi Kino 

If you think “early Beatles” means 
“Love Me Do” (1962) and “I Want to 
Hold Your Hand” (1963), you’re not 
wrong, but you can go a little further 
back in your paleo-rock exploration. 
The lads from Liverpool honed their 
performing skills playing multiple sets 
of covers in crummy clubs in Hamburg 
beginning in 1960. Some fifty years 
later, a few accomplished New York 
musicians (who have worked with the 
acts Maplewood, Nada Surf, Guided 
by Voices, and Cat Power) tapped into 
that material, naming their band for 
where the Beatles slept, in the back 
of Hamburg’s Bambi Kino cinema. 
The Beatles may not have done any 
holiday material during their time on 
the Reeperbahn, but “I Saw Mommy 
Kissing Santa Claus” always works with 
a backbeat. (Union Hall, 702 Union 
St., Brooklyn. 718-638-4400. Dec. 19.) 

Vincent D’Onofrio and Dana Lyn 

The beefy actor who first came to 
attention as the bumbling Pvt. Leonard 
(Corner Pyle) Lawrence, in Stan- 
ley Kubrick’s 1987 film, “Full Metal 
Jacket,” and for a decade brought his 
quiet, dangerous intensity to the role 
of Detective Robert Goren, in “Law 
& Order: Criminal Intent,” will read 
(dangerously, intensely) from his 
private journals, accompanied by a 
six-piece band led by Lyn, a composer 
and multi-instrumentalist based in 
Brooklyn. (Joe’s Pub, 425 Lafayette 
St. 212-967-7555. Dec. 20.) 

Nick Lowe’s Quaiity Hoiiday 
Revue 

We knew the guy when he used to 
rock and roll. Last year, the brilliant 
pop-punk producer and performer who 
gave the world “Cruel to Be Kind,” “I 
Love the Sound of Breaking Glass,” 
“(What’s So Funny ’Bout) Peace, Love, 
and Understanding,” and other canny 
singles, released “Quality Street,” 
a holiday album of traditional and 
original tunes that was tasteful and 
not treacly. He’s been touring with 
a seasonal show that included Ian 
McLagan, the great organist with 
the Small Faces, who died earlier this 



month. He hits New York with the 
lucha-libre-m 2 is\itdi surf rockers Los 
Straitjackets. Lately, they’ve been 
enhanced by the guitar power of Deke 
Dickerson, once of Untamed Youth, 
who collaborated with the group on 
their latest album. (Dec. 14: Bowery 
Ballroom, 6 Delancey St. Dec. 20: 
Music Hall of Williamsburg, 66 
N. 6th St., Brooklyn, ticketmaster.com.) 

Bob Seger 

Less bombastic than Bruce Springsteen 
(initially), without the commercial 
concessions ofTom Petty (for a time), 
but as talented as either one of them, 
both onstage and in the studio, Seger 
started out as the embodiment of 
Detroit rock and roll, a raw-voiced 
garage rocker in the tradition of Mitch 
Ryder. Over the course of his career, 
Seger evolved into an arena-rock giant 
who traded in some of his rock-and- 
roll power for the sweeping reach of 
epics like “Night Moves” and “Against 
the Wind.” Seger semi-retired after 
his 1995 album, “It’s a Mystery,” but 
there have been recent signs of life, 
with the release of “Face the Promise,” 
in 2006, and “Ride Out,” in October. 
The latter is a fully realized late-career 
Bob Seger album, with spirited covers 
(Steve Earle’s “The Devil’s Right 
Hand”), more perfunctory covers 
(John Hiatt’s “Detroit Made”), and a 
clutch of originals that range from the 
well-made to the maudlin. (Madison 
Square Garden. Seventh Ave. at 33 rd 
St. 800-745-3000. Dec. 19.) 

Jane Siberry 

When thisToronto-born singer-song- 
writer released her first album, in 1981, 
the quality of her vibrato, her range, 
and her daring compositional and 
vocal leaps made comparisons to Joni 
Mitchell inescapable. While she’s never 
achieved Mitchell’s level of popularity, 
Siberry has consistently pursued her 
musical vision— collaborating with 
such artists as K. D. Lang, Brian 
Eno, Peter Gabriel, and Emmylou 
Harris — and her ability to cast a spell 
over an audience is formidable. Her 
run at Iridium, with a show called 
“Holiday Hoes & Hosers,” is part 
of her first tour with an ensemble in 
six years. She’ll be joined by Rufus 
Wainwright on opening night and 
by other guests all week long. (1650 
Broadway, at 51st St. 212-582-2121. 
Dec. 16-21.) 



Tyler, the Creator 

The leader of the Odd Future hip- 
hop collective, which also includes 
the rapper Earl Sweatshirt and the 
singer Frank Ocean, has never been 
especially shy, as evidenced by the 
hubris of his stage name and the habit 
he has of calling out other pop-music 
stars (he’s dismissed Iggy Azalea, and 
he derided Eminem’s latest album). 
He’s something of a lightning rod in 
hip-hop’s identity-politics wars, drawing 
criticism for violent lyrics that traffic in 
misogyny and homophobia, yet drawing 
praise for his quick and unqualified 
support of Ocean’s revelation that he 
had been sexually involved with men. 
The politics and posturing sometimes 
obscure other aspects of Tyler’s life, 
like making music: his most recent 
album, “Wolf,” from 2013, finds him 
stretching (though not always moving 
past) his dark methods, sprinkling 
gentler material into the mix, while 
sustaining his aggressive lyrical de- 
livery. (Terminal 5, 610 W. 56th St. 
212-582-6600. Dec. 21.) 



JAZZ AND STANDARDS 
Kenny Barron 

The pianist’s new album, “The Art of 
Conversation,” which found him duetting 
with the bassist Dave Holland, is one of 
the standout recordings of the year. At 
the Village Vanguard, however, Barron 
is leading a quintet with an intriguing 
front line featuring the vibraphonist 
Stefon Harris and the flutist Elena 
Pinderhughes. (178 Seventh Ave. S., 
at 11th St. 212-255-4037. Dec. 23-28.) 

“Big Band Holidays” 

The extravagantly gifted Ceclle 
McLorIn Salvant always looks— and 
sounds— like she’s having a ball when 
she sings with the Jazz at Lincoln 
Center Orchestra. The vocalist and 
the mighty big band swing holiday 
standards at the Rose Theatre, in what 
is becoming an annual tradition. (Jazz 
at Lincoln Center, Broadway at 60th 
St. 212-721-6500. Dec. 18-20.) 

Chris BottI 

Recently asked in an interview to 
comment on the state of jazz, the 
trumpeter answered, “My jazz is to 
make sure that I’ve got Chris Botti 
fans. That’s all I really care about.” 
It was a refreshingly candid response 
that illustrates why this crowd-pleasing 



instrumentalist has built a solid fan 
base that extends well beyond the 
typical jazz audience. He must be doing 
something right: he always packs the 
Blue Note at this time of year. (131 
W. 3rd St. 212-475-8592. Dec. 15-Jan.4.) 

Butler, Bernstein & the Hot 9 

The trumpeter Steven Bernstein is 
a left-of-center provocateur, and the 
pianist and singer Henry Butler clings 
a bit more tightly to tradition, but a 
shared passion for the bluesy, good-time 
spirit of classic New Orleans jazz and 
early swing unites them. Their current 
album, “Viper’s Drag,” is part of the 
recent relaunch of the legendary label 
Impulse!, which in its sixties heyday 
was ahome for wide-ranging recordings 
from the likes of John Coltrane and 
Pee Wee Russell. (Jazz Standard, 116 
E. 27th St. 212-576-2232. Dec. 18-21.) 

Freddy Cole 

Cole’s latest album may be titled 
“Singing the Blues,” but this veteran 
stylist would never willingly confine 
himself to an appointed genre. Mixing 
affecting ballads like “TTie Ballad of the 
Sad Young Men” and “Another Way 
to Feel” amongst more conventional 
blues fare. Cole exhibits the elegant 
poise that has made him the gold stan- 
dard of his trade. (Jazz Standard, 116 
E. 27th St. 212-576-2232. Dec. 26-28.) 

Michael Felnstein 

The pianist and singer, a sterling 
champion of the American Songbook, 
is so at home in the midtown boite 
Birdland that he is partnering with 
its operators to open a new space at 
their location next year. Until then, 
his inclusive shout-out to the holidays, 
featuring a seventeen-piece big band, 
remains an annual highlight of the 
season. (315 W. 44th St. 212-581-3080. 
Dec. 16-27.) 

Jeff (Tain) Watts 

The relentlessly propulsive drummer and 
the thoughtfully probing saxophonist 
Ravi Coltrane, his special guest for this 
run at the Village Vanguard, have ties 
that go back years: Watts provided the 
percussive flair for Coltrane’s debut 
recording as a leader, in 1997. The 
Watts-and-Coltrane team creates a 
dynamic that recalls the electric charge 
produced by Ravi’s father, John, and his 
drummer Elvin Jones. (1^ SeventhAve. 
S., at 11th St. 212-255-4037. Dec. 16-21.) 
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With 1 80 skills united 
under one roof, the Manufacture 
Jaeger-LeCoultre consistently 
contributes to driving advances 
in the field of Fine Watchmaking. 



180 SKILLS 
UNDER 
ONE ROOF. 



JL 

t^AEGER-LECoULTRp. 





Manufacture Jaeger-LeCoultre. The Inventors from the Vallee de Joux. 

A major player in watchmaking history since 1833 based in the Vallee de Joux (Switzerland), 
the Manufacture Jaeger-LeCoultre currently houses the 180 skills required to entirely 
develop and produce the most prestigious timepieces. Driven by a uniquely inventive spirit, 
Jaeger-LeCoultre perpetuates the tradition of Grand Complication models illustrated by 
extraordinary creations and legendary watches such as the Reverso, the Joaillerie 101, the 
Geophysic, the Memovox, the Master Control, the Gyrotourbillon, as well as the Atmos 
clock. Building on avast heritage comprising 1,249 mechanical calibres and 413 registered 
patents, Jaeger-LeCoultre remains the reference in the field of Fine Watchmaking. 




RENDEZ-VOUS NIGHT & DAY 

Rendez-Vous embodies a free-spirited and 
spontaneous personality that is constantly 
reinvented and perpetually surprising. Behind 
the regular beat of its Manufacture movement 
lies a concentrated blend of the creativity 
that has pervaded the history of the Grande 
Maison. A state of mind. 



DUOMETRE UNIQUE TRAVEL TIME 

In keeping with the technical and aesthetic spirit 
of the creations by the Duometre line signed 
Jaeger-LeGoultre, the Duometre Unique Travel 
Time timepiece reveals the various facets of 
horological excellence by the Manufacture. 

The Duometre Unique Travel Time is the first 
world-time timepiece allowing for up-to-the- 
minute adjustment of the second time zone. 

This enables travelers to accurately set the 
second time zone on all continents and countries 
regardless of the time difference. 



JAEGER-LECOULTRE BOUTIQUE 

701 MADISON AVENUE @ 63rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
I-877-JLC-I833 



ABOVE . 
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“An Irish Christmas” 

The singer, banjoist, and mandolinist Mick 
Moloney came up in the Dublin folk scene of 
the nineteen-sixties, then moved to Philadelphia, 
earning a Ph.D. in folklore and folklife from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He also founded 
the Washington Square Harp and Shamrock 
Orchestra, based at N.Y.U. With the fiddler 
Athena Tergis, the klezmer singer Tamar Korn, 
the Filipino vocalist Grace Nono, and plenty of 
help from the local community of musicians and 
scholars, he’ll be presiding over four evenings of 
songs, stories, lore, and laughs, presented by the 
Irish Arts Center. (Symphony Space, Broadway 
at 95th St. 212-864-5400. Dec. 18-21.) 

Big Apple Circus 

This nonprofit organization might take its name 
from the biggest metropolis in the country, but 
its tented spectacles always have an intimate feel, 
because none of the seats are more than fifty feet 
from the ring. In the midst of its thirty-seventh 
season, the troupe is presenting “Metamorphosis,” a 
show that focusses on the theme of transformation 
and features aerialists, contortionists, animals, and, 
of course, clowns. (Damrosch Park, Lincoln Center, 
62nd St. between Amsterdam and Columbus Aves. 
bigapplecircus.org. Through Jan. 11.) 



READINGS AND TALKS 
Barnes & Noble 

Ben Osborne, the editor in chief of SLAM Magazine, 
talks about the recent book he edited, “SLAM 
Kicks: Basketball Sneakers That Changed the 
Game,” joined by Lang Whitaker, a sportswriter 
who works with the N.B.A. and a contributor to 
the volume. John Wallace, who played forward for 
the New York Knicks in the nineties, will also be 
on hand. (33 E. 17th St. 212-253-0810. Dec. 17 at 1.) 

92nd Street Y 

The violinist Gidon Kremer and the pianist Andras 
Schiff discuss the responsibilities of artists in the 
face of social injustice. Hanna Arie-Gaifman, 
director of the Y’s Tisch Center for the Arts, 
is the moderator. (Lexington Ave. at 92nd St. 
212-415-5500. Dec. 17 at 8:15.) 

Children's Literary Salon 

The literary scholar Michael Patrick Hearn offers 
a talk titled “75 Years on the Yellow Brick Road: 
Things You Likely Never Knew About ‘The Wizard 
of Oz.’” (New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. 
at 42nd St. No tickets necessary. Dec. 20 at 2.) 

KGB Bar 

Four Romanian-born writers who live in New 
York— Adina Dabija, D. R. Popa, Claudia Serea, 
and Saviana Stanescu — read from their work, in 
an evening marking the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the fall of the Iron Curtain and the Romanian 
revolution. (85 E. 4th St. kgbbar.com. Dec. 21 at 7.) 




— Bestselling Books — 
Now on Stage and Screen 



“Captivating... 
blisteringly good.” 

-Elle 

Now a 

major motion picture 

The “spectacular” 

#1 bestseller. 

( The Mew York Times Book Beviet^ 



“Dazzling.” 

-The Mew York Times 

Now a smash hit 
on Broadway 

The “brilliant” 

(Oliver Sacks) 

national bestseller 
-more than 
3 million copies sold. 



“Extremely entertaining.” 

-Yariety 

Now a miniseries from 
Masterpiece^ PBS” 

A “major treat” [Washing too Post\ 

for fans of Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice. 
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Have you read them yet? 

In Paperback and eBook ^ Vintage Books 
f /VintageAnchor 
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OPENING 
AMERICAN SNIPER 

Reviewed this week in The 
Current Cinema. Opening 
Dec. 25. (In limited release.) 

ANNIE 

Will Gluck directed this 
remake of the musical, about 
the orphan (Quvenzhane 
Wallis) and her wealthy 
benefactor (Jamie Foxx). 
Co-starring Cameron Diaz and 
Rose Byrne. Opening Dec. 19. 
(In wide release.) 

BELOVED SISTERS 

A historical drama, about the 
romantic relationship between 
the dramatist Friedrich Schiller 
and the sisters Caroline and 
Charlotte von Lengefeld. 
Directed by Dominik Graf. In 
German. Opening Dec. 24. 

(In limited release.) 

BIG EYES 

A drama, directed by Tim 
Burton, based on the true 
story of the artist Margaret 
Keane (Amy Adams), whose 
husband (Christoph Waltz) 
appropriated her work. 
Co-starring Jason 
Schwartzman, Krysten Ritter, 
and Danny Huston. Opening 
Dec. 25. (In limited release.) 
THE GAMBLER 
Mark Wahiberg stars in this 
remake of the 1974 drama, 
about a professor who is a 
compulsive gambler. Directed 
by Rupert Wyatt; co-starring 
Brie Larson and Jessica Lange. 
Opening Dec. 25. (In wide 
release.) 

GOODBYE TO ALL THAT 

A drama, directed by Angus 
MacLachlan, about a divorced 
father’s efforts to stay in 
contact with his daughter. 
Starring Paul Schneider, 
Melanie Lynskey, and 
Audrey P. Scott. Opening 
Dec. 19. (In limited release.) 

THE HOBBIT: THE BATTLE OF 
THE FIVE ARMIES 

The final installment in the 
director Peter Jackson’s series 
of Tolkien adaptations, starring 
Martin Freeman as Bilbo 
Baggins and Ian McKellen as 
Gandalf the Grey. Opening 
Dec. 17. (In wide release.) 

IF YOU DON'T, I WILL 

Reviewed in Now Playing. 
Opening Dec. 17. (Film Forum.) 



NOW PLAYING 
The Babadook 

The title refers to a monster, top-hatted 
and sharp-clawed, who appears when 
his name is chanted three times, and 
who, like the worst kind of house 
guest, shows no desire to leave. The 
house in question is a small Australian 
dwelling, where the colors are so 
muted that the whole film appears, 
at times, to be willing itself into a 
state of black-and-white. Before the 
creature arrives, the sole inhabitants 
are the widowed Amelia (Essie Davis) 
and her young son, Samuel (Noah 
Wiseman), a demanding soul who 
fashions homemade weapons and 
deprives Amelia of sleep. Only by a 
whisker can Jennifer Kent’s absorbing 
movie — adapted from an earlier short 
of hers, “Monster” — be considered a 
horror film. There is no lack of shocks, 
especially in the frantic final act, but 
they spring from some of our most 
common and insoluble complaints: 
insomnia, loneliness, the burdens of 
childcare, and the intolerable weight 
of grief. As a bonus, we get a fine 
burst of stop-motion animation; the 
Babadook first appears in the pages 
of a book, like all the best frighteners, 
and never looks hdx:\i.— Anthony Lane 
(Reviewed in our issue of 12/1/14.) 
(In limited release.) 

City Streets 

This atmospheric gangster classic, 
from 1931, is based on a story by 
Dashiell Hammett; it offers a terse 
visual translation of his prose as 
well as of his cold-blooded view of 
Prohibition-era underworld wiles. 
Sylvia Sidney stars as Nan, the 
stepdaughter and accomplice of a 
doughy but dangerous Mob middle 
manager called Pop (Guy Kibbee), 
who bumps off a rival and lets her 
take the rap. While Nan is in prison, 
her formerly straight-arrow boyfriend, 
the Kid (Gary Cooper), acountry boy 
and carnival sharpshooter, lends his 
gunmanship to Pop. When Nan gets 
out, the kingpin (Paul Lukas) lays 
claim to her, and the Kid prepares 
for a fight. The director, Rouben 
Mamoulian, a Broadway big shot, 
boils his theatrical opulence down 
to lurid wit. His glad-handing, fin- 
ger-snapping, vest-popping gangsters 
deal death with a smoke and a smile; 
his still, chilled framings, along with 
the cinematographer Lee Garmes’s 
gleaming highlights and bottomless 
shadows, seethe with elegant and 
effortless monstxosity.—RichardBrody 
(Film Forum; Dec. 18.) 



The Crowd 

KingWdor’s allegorical romance, from 
1928, follows an ordinary American, 
John Sims, from his small-town birth, 
on July 4, 1900, to his arrival in New 
York as a young man. Determined to 
“be somebody,” he instead becomes 
a faceless cog in a colossal machine 
and puts his ambitions aside to marry 
and start a family. John’s choice is 
explained by the agonized tenderness 
of the love scenes (featuring the 
willowy Eleanor Boardman as Mary 
Sims) with which Vidor balances his 
monumental realism — famously, the 
shot, through a skyscraper window, 
of a seemingly endless grid of desks 
where Sims scribbles endless columns 
of numbers. Yet he can’t give up his 
wild dreams of greatness, and tragedy 
results. The struggling couple’s grim 
apartment, which is filled with the basic 
gadgetry that is their main source of 
comfort and conflict, unites the public 
and private realms. So does the new 
world of media — advertising, radio, 
records, and huge theatrical pleasure 
palaces— that represent the crowd to 
itself Vidor, playing to that crowd, 
sternly warns against going it alone. 
Silent.— R.B. (IFC Center; Dec. 16.) 

Freud: The Secret Passion 

In this 1962 bio-pic, John Huston lucidly 
conjures the revolution that occurred 
in the drawing rooms and medical 
offices of fin-de-siecle Vienna. The 
philosophical script — which Huston 
commissioned from Jean-Paul Sartre, 
who insisted on remaining uncredited 
after its revision by Charles Kaufman 
and Wolfgang Reinhardt — brings to life 
the discovery of unconscious desires, 
the interpretation of dreams, the 
free-association method, transference, 
and, of course, the Freudian slip, and 
reserves the greatest drama for the 
notion of childhood sexuality and the 
Oedipus complex. Montgomery Clift 
burns with a fierce intelligence as 
the young practitioner with a titanic 
imagination, and Susannah York, as 
Cecily Koertner, his most troubling 
neurotic, movingly conveys the tor- 
menting price of self-knowledge. 
While in different hands (Orson 
Welles’s, for instance) these radical 
themes could have inspired more 
hallucinatory, probing, and inward 
images, Huston nonetheless evokes an 
apt sense of wonder, admiration, and 
awe.—R.B. (Film Society of Lincoln 
Center; Dec. 19-20.) 

If You Don^lWill 

The director Sophie Fillieres is a 
specialist in psychoanalytical comedies 
with plots pivoting on coincidences, 
accidents, and misunderstandings. 
This one stars Emmanuelle Devos, 
as Pomme, a Lyon office worker on 
medical leave, who fills her empty days 
with thoughtful errands, while her 
husband, Pierre (Mathieu Amalric), 
dallies platonically with a local tele- 
vision meteorologist. They belong to 
a little world of conspicuous cultural 
consumption, but their relationship is 



grinding like badly meshed gears; their 
petty mutual incomprehensions — best 
revealed in moments of off-kilter 
physical comedy— become hard for 
Pomme to take. While she’s on a rural 
hike with Pierre, she sends him home 
alone, remains in the forest, and keeps 
putting off her return. Fillieres has 
trouble sustaining, in the wild, the 
depressing whimsy of society; the 
story’s conceptual determinism keeps 
the characters— and, for that matter, 
the actors — on overly taut strings; 
the movie neither comes to life nor 
makes much of its artifice. In several 
moments, though, the charismatic 
actors display expert comic timing, 
and Devos concentrates Pomme’s years 
of frustration with a frozen stillness 
and a furious gaze. In French. — R.B. 
(Film Forum.) 

The Imitation Game 

Alan Turing (Benedict Cumberbatch), 
recruited into service at the start of the 
Second World War, presents himself 
at a house in the British countryside. 
His manner is intolerant, his demeanor 
is a parody of the donnish, and his 
task is to crack the codes— supposedly 
impregnable — that are being used to 
encrypt German communications. 
Fifty years ago, even to tell such a 
story would have been a treasonable 
act; the existence of Bletchley, where 
Turing worked, remained a state secret. 
Now the tale is told as a thriller, with 
all scientific complexity stripped away 
and months of patient toil pared down 
to a single eureka moment in a pub. 
We even get a spy on the premises, 
for good measure. Morten Tyldum’s 
film, written by Graham Moore, 
chops back and forth betweenTuring’s 
school days, his code-breaking, and his 
arrest for homosexual activity after the 
war. “I think Alan Turing is hiding 
something,” an inquiring policeman 
says, making perfectly sure that we 
can connect the dots. The film is 
plain and stolid, and not helped by 
murky, computer-generated images of 
planes and submarines, yet the central 
character continues to fascinate, and 
Cumberbatch is in his element.— y^.L. 
(12/1/14) (In limited release.) 

Inherent Vice 

The hero of the new Paul Thomas 
Anderson film is Doc Sportello 
(Joaquin Phoenix), a hairy-cheeked, 
dope-wreathed private investigator 
who lives near a beach. The period, 
unsurprisingly, is 1970. Doc’s latest task 
is to trace a batch of missing persons: 
Mickey Wolfmann (Eric Roberts), a 
property developer; Mickey’s squeeze, 
Shasta Fay Hepworth (Katherine 
Waterston), who used to go out with 
Doc; and a wandering stoner. Coy 
Harlingen (Owen Wilson), who couldn’t 
find himself in a mirror. Somehow, 
everything is connected, although, since 
the movie is adapted from a novel by 
Thomas Pynchon, there is a strong 
chance that the connections will never 
be explained, let alone straightened 
out. Subplots overwhelm plots, and 
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THE INTERVIEW 

Seth Rogen and James 
Franco star in this comedy, 
as television journalists on a 
mission to kill North Korea’s 
dictator, Kim Jong-un. Opening 
Dec. 25. (In wide release.) 

INTO THE WOODS 

Rob Marshall directed this 
adaptation of Stephen 
Sondheim’s musical version of 
Grimms’ fairy tales, starring 
Meryl Streep, Anna Kendrick, 
and Chris Pine. Opening 
Dec. 25. (In wide release.) 

LEVIATHAN 

A drama, about a Russian 
man who resists the 
demolition of his house by 
the authorities. Directed by 
Andrey Zvyagintsev. In Russian. 
Opening Dec. 25. (In limited 
release.) 

MR. TURNER 

Reviewed in Now Playing. 
Opening Dec. 19. (In limited 
release.) 

NIGHT AT THE MUSEUM: 
SECRET OF THE TOMB 

The last film in the comedy 
trilogy, in which a man brings 
historical figures to life for 
his son’s benefit. Directed 
by Shawn Levy; starring Ben 
Stiller, Robin Williams, Owen 
Wilson, and Skyler Gisondo. 
Opening Dec. 19. (In wide 
release.) 

SELMA 

Reviewed this week in The 
Current Cinema. Opening 
Dec. 25. (In limited release.) 

TWO DAYS, ONE NIGHT 

A drama, directed by the 
brothers Jean-Pierre and Luc 
Dardenne, about a Belgian 
factory worker (Marion 
Cotillard) who, after a layoff, 
must persuade colleagues to 
sacrifice their bonus in order 
for her to regain her job. In 
French. Opening Dec. 24. 

(In limited release.) 

UNBROKEN 

Reviewed in Now Playing. 
Opening Dec. 25. (In wide 
release.) 

WINTER SLEEP 

Nuri Bilge Ceylan directed 
this drama, set in rural Turkey, 
about a middle-aged man— a 
writer, hotelier, and landlord— 
who comes into conflict with 
neighbors and family members. 
In Turkish. Opening Dec. 19. (In 
limited release.) 




MOVIE OF THE WEEK 

A video discussion of 
Clint Eastwood’s “Play Misty for 
Me,” from 1971, in our digital 
edition and online. 



one gaudily named character after 
another — Sauncho Smilax (Benicio 
del Toro), Dr. Blatnoyd (Martin 
Short), Japonica Fenway (Sasha Pie- 
terse), and Petunia Leeway (Maya 
Rudolph)— stops by and adds to 
the mix. Even as the story caves in, 
though, what binds the movie together 
is Anderson’s feel for the drifting, 
smokelike sadness in Pynchon, and 
the sudden shafts of bright comedy; 
the least inhibited performance is that 
of Josh Brolin, playing not a hippie 
but a dirty cop called Bigfoot, who 
sucks on chocolate-coated bananas. 
With Reese Witherspoon, as a deputy 
D.A; armed with a business suit and 
coiffed hair, she’s a dead ringer for 
Tippi Hedren.— (12/15/14) (In 
limited release.) 

Mr. Turner 

Mike Leigh’s movie about the last 
quarter (1826 to 1851) of J. M. W. 
Turner’s life is a startling portrait of 
an obsessive artist, a famous man who 
lives anonymously. Turner (Timothy 
Spall) sleeps in his clothes and wanders 
alone, sketchbook in hand, through 
the Kentish port town of Margate 
and in Holland, on a bluff, staring 
at the sun on the horizon. Returning 
to his London house, storming the 
Royal Academy in a frock coat and 
top hat, he attacks his canvases like 
a proto-Action painter, with stabbing 
brush, spit, and dusty substances that 
he rubs in. Spall has a pared-away 
chin, and a small mouth pulled up 
toward a shapeless nose. It’s a face 
that repels examination — his Turner 
wants to see, not to be seen. Or to 
be much heard. Indistinct syllables 
(varieties of grunt, snarl, and roar) 
emerge from the clogged drain of 
his throat. The period re-creation — 
grim, early Victorian, relieved by the 
ravishing countryside and sea— is the 
background for Turner’s paintings, 
with their effulgence of white, gold, 
ochre, orange, and red . — DavidDenby 
(12/8/14) (In limited release.) 

3 Women 

In the Robert Altman canon, no picture 
is stranger— and more fascinating — 
than this 1977 phantasmagoria, set 
in the California desert near Palm 
Springs. Sissy Spacek, in her peerless 
spooky-naif period, plays Pinky Rose, 
a small-town Texas girl who gets 
a job as an attendant at a geriatric 
center and emulates her co-worker 
and roommate, Millie Lammoreaux 
(Shelley Duvall), to the point of 
stealing her identity. What’s both sad 
and hilarious is that Millie has created 
her identity from women’s supermarket 
magazines— she’s all about staying 
true to her favorite colors and filing 
recipes according to the cooking time. 
But there’s a third woman in the mix: 
a mysterious muralist named Willie 
(Janice Rule), who with her husband, 
Edgar (Robert Fortier), owns both 
the apartments where the other 
two women live and the bar where 
they hang out. When this couple is 



around, the movie veers into flimsy 
surreal melodrama, ending up as a 
cockeyed parable of female solidarity. 
Yet the film is full of images so rich 
that they transcend its metaphoric 
structure. And, throughout, Duvall 
is brilliant: she coins a brand-new 
caricature of the confident yet clueless 
single female, then suggests a real 
person underneath . — Michael Sragow 
(MOMA; Dec. 17 and Dec. 20.) 

Tip Top 

This police procedural is staged by 
the director Serge Bozon as a musical 
without music. Isabelle Huppert stars 
as Esther Lafarge, an internal-affairs 
officer who is dispatched to a bland 
French suburb to investigate the 
murder of a local informant. The rigid, 
by-the-book Esther, a sadomasochist, 
and her handpicked associate, the 
gawky Sally Martinelli (Sandrine 
Kiberlain), a voyeur, are under de- 
partmental suspicion for their sexual 
proclivities. Bozon delivers fast and 
whimsical wordplay (in French and 
Arabic), erotic misunderstandings, 
and pinball-sharp comic choreography, 
even while setting the action at France’s 
most conflict-riddled crossroads — 
the country’s transformation into a 
multicultural society. As Esther and 
Sally unpack the complex infighting 
that led to the death of the informant, 
a former Algerian policeman who 
fled Islamist violence, they discover 
deep-rooted relations between France’s 
Christians and Muslims. Bozon suggests 
that integration is no mere aspiration 
but an inescapable fact— albeit one 
that is distorted by politicians, police 
officers, and criminals alike. His di- 
verse and idiosyncratic cast includes 
character actors, comedians, and faded 
stars; through a story of clattery yet 
authentic passions, he presents the 
featureless suburb as a cauldron of 
history, and reveals high-stakes politics 
to be inseparable from fantasy and 
desire.— R.B. (In limited release.) 

Top Five 

Chris Rock wrote, directed, and stars 
in this genial, splendidly constructed, 
occasionally hilarious comic drama 
with a reflexive twist. He plays Andre 
Allen, a beloved comedian whose forays 
into writing and directing have met 
with critical brickbats. To promote 
his latest effort— a historical drama 
about a nineteenth-century Haitian 
freedom fighter— he lets himself be 
profiled by Chelsea Brown (Rosario 
Dawson), a journalist from the Times, 
who follows him everywhere, becomes 
a part of his life, and sparks both 
reminiscence and romance. Along the 
way, Andre’s disclosures take a sombre 
turn, and the personal demons that he 
dredges up come back to challenge him. 
Rock doesn’t hide the nods to “Annie 
Hall” and “Stardust Memories,” but 
there’s a limit to his self-derision and 
self-revelation; Andre’s foibles stay 
close to the surface, and much of the 
humor remains sketchlike. Several 
strong scenes, though, capture deeply 



sedimented pain in swift turns of phrase, 
unfolding broad strains of experience 
that all too rarely come to light, those 
of a black man in a predominantly 
white business. The sequence that 
gives the film its title is destined to 
be a classic.— R.B. (In wide release.) 

Unbroken 

An interminable, redundant, un- 
necessary epic devoted to suffering, 
suffering, suffering. The great young 
Irish actor Jack O’Connell stars as 
the American Olympic runner Louis 
Zamperini, who survives forty-seven 
days in the Pacific, on a raft, after 
his B-24 ditches in 1942. Zamperini 
then spends three years in Japanese 
prison camps, where he is beaten 
again and again, and endures one 
grotesque punishment in which the 
entire population of prisoners, one 
after another, must punch him in 
the face. You feel like yelling “Cut!” 
to the director, Angelina Jolie, who 
confuses long scenes of sadism with 
truth-telling. O’Connell’s tormenter 
is a repressed homosexual (Miyavi, 
the smooth-faced Japanese pop star) 
who loves Zamperini and can’t stop 
attacking him— a tired trope from 
the Freudian Hollywood of the 
forties. In large set pieces, Jolie is 
more than competent, but the movie 
feels derivative and short of ideas 
other than the notion that endurance 
makes a man great. With Domhnall 
Gleeson and Garrett Hedlund, as 
fellow-prisoners. Joel Coen, Ethan 
Coen, Richard LaGravenese, and 
William Nicholson worked on the 
script, based on Laura Hillenbrand’s 
2010 best-seller. Roger Deakins did 
the impressive cinematography. Shot 
in Australia.— D.D. (In wide release.) 

Wild 

Another woman-schlepping-across- 
the-desert movie, but this is a good 
one. Grief-stricken over her mother’s 
death and divorced from her loving 
husband (whom she cheated on 
repeatedly), Cheryl Strayed (Reese 
Witherspoon) walks eleven hundred 
miles, through desert, bush, and snowy 
mountains, from Mojave, California, 
to the Oregon-Washington border. 
Each stopping place in the wilderness 
is a kind of marker on the road to 
redemption— or, at least, to exhaustion. 
Sweating and freezing, she wants to 
expunge loss and self-disgust from her 
soul. Witherspoon is first-rate — an eco- 
nomical but expressive actress playing 
an intelligent, well-read, ambitious, 
but screwed-up woman. And a sexual 
woman, too: all her encounters with 
men are fraught with possibility and 
danger. Strayed’s best-selling account 
of her adventures was adapted by Nick 
Hornby and directed by Jean-Marc 
Vallee. They make one serious mis- 
take — the repeated use of hectic and 
crowded flashbacks to convey what’s 
in Strayed’s head at key moments in 
the story. We wind up watching film 
editing, not consciousness.— D.D. 
(12/8/14) (In limited release.) 
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MUSEUMS SHORT LIST 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

“Assyria to Iberia at the Dawn 
of the Classical Age.” Through 
Jan. 4. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

“The Forever Now: 
Contemporary Painting in an 
Atemporal World.” Through 
April 5 . 

GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 

“Wang Jianwei: Time Temple.” 
Through Feb. 16. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM 

“Judith Scott: Bound and 
Unbound.” Through March 29. 

COOPER HEWITT, 

SMITHSONIAN DESIGN MUSEUM 

“Making Design.” Through 
June 14. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

“Nature’s Fury: The Science of 
Natural Disasters.” Through 
Aug. 9. 

FRICK COLLECTION 

“Masterpieces from the Scottish 
National Gallery.” Through 
Feb. 1. 

JEWISH MUSEUM 

“From the Margins: Lee 
Krasner/Norman Lewis, 1945- 
1952.” Through Feb. 1 . 

MORGAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM 

“Charles Dickens’s A Christmas 
Carol." Through Jan. 11 . 

NEW MUSEUM 

“Chris Ofili: Night and Day.” 
Through Feb. 1 . 

NEW-YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

“Annie Leibovitz: Pilgrimage.” 
Through Feb. 22 . 

SCULPTURECENTER 

“Puddle, Pothole, Portal.” 
Through Jan. 5. 

STUDIO MUSEUM IN HARLEM 

“Speaking of People: Ebony, 

Jet and Contemporary Art.” 
Through March 8 . 




NEWYORKER.COM 

See a slide show of works by the 
American sculptor Rachel 
Harrison, whom Peter 
Schjeldahl profiles in this issue. 



MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 
Museum of Modern Art 
“Jean Dubuffet: Soul of the 
Underground” 

The museum’s first Dubuffet show in 
twenty-five years is a sleeper. During the 
Second World War, before the French 
artist coined the term “art brut” (“raw 
art”), he was already producing macabre 
portraits of starving Frenchmen, their 
eyes bulging and their teeth interrupted 
by gaps. By 1953, the artist had inno- 
vated a complex printmaking technique 
involving sliced papers, damaged litho- 
graphic stones, and multiple impressions. 
Where the paintings feature crumpled 
aluminum foil or surfaces marred by 
sand, the prints sublimate their rough 
conception into eerie seamlessness; his 
“Landscape with Bulldog” is a tangle 
of flowing black ink, with the animal 
an accident in white space. The show 
closes with salty illustrated books of 
Dubuffet’s handwritten poetry, with 
misspelled words and irregular spacing 
that recall Raymond Queneau’s con- 
temporary verbal pyrotechnics. One 
invokes Yaziel, later’' singing praises 
of the sky and the earth in a coarsely 
enticing new tongue. Through April 5. 

MOMAPS1 
“Zero Tolerance” 

Organized by the museum’s director, 
Klaus Biesenbach, this exhibition 
purports to stick up for freedom in 
the face of repression, and it includes 
several major media works of the last 
quarter century: Harun Farocki’s 1992 
compilation of Romanian television 
footage during the fall of Ceausescu, 
Song Dong lying face down in Tian- 
anmen Square until his breath froze, 
Sharon Hayes’s redeployment of 
vintage political slogans in contem- 
porary demonstrations. But it shows 
little concern for context (Pussy Riot 
is next to ACT UP, for example), and 
the inclusion of Francis Alys’s excellent 
but off-topic road trip to St. Petersburg 
in an old Soviet sedan suggests a lack 
of curatorial focus. A video by Mircea 
Cantor could stand as a summary for 
the show as a whole: protesters march 
carrying mirrors instead of signs, 
reflecting the world while saying 
nothing. Through March 8. 



GALLERIES-UPTOWN 
Letha Wilson 

Mashups of photography and sculpture 
have become the Brooklyn artist’s sig- 
nature style, and two big wall-mounted 
works in her new show are typical in 
their use of rough cement and crum- 
pled color prints to create tactile 3-D 
landscapes. But Wilson upstages them 
with an even larger and more audacious 
piece: a seven-foot-high, double-sided 
image of a tree silhouetted before a 
cloud-filled sky that tilts off the gallery 
floor and pierces through one of its 
walls. Titled “Skyfall Wallbreak Cal- 
ifornia,” it’s funny and fresh, at once 
a showstopper and a breakthrough. 
Through Dec. 20. (Higher Pictures, 980 
Madison Ave., at 76th St. 212-249-6100.) 



GALLERIES-CHELSEA 
Birgit Jurgenssen 

What little attention has been paid to 
this Austrian artist, who’s usually con- 
sidered alongside her more extroverted 
compatriot Valie Export, has concentrated 
on her feminist photographs from the 
seventies. But Jurgenssen, who died in 
2003, aged fifty-four, had a wide-ranging 
body of work. This instructive show 
includes such surreal sculptures as a 
white papier-mache horse topped by a 
finger-shaped velvet rider, a wire bird’s 
nest on a tripod, and a giant matchstick 
with a man’s face. Her later assemblages, 
of low-contrast photographs printed 
on fabric and screwed to iron borders, 
draw their force from apposition: in 
one case, silver gears frame a woman 
in a unicorn costume, melding the 
erotic with the mechanical. Through 
Dec. 20. (McCaffrey, 514 W. 26th St. 
212-988-2200.) 

Sean Landers 

Hilarious yet oddly heroic new paintings 
pit nature against the unnatural. The 
mammals of North America are seen 
in their habitats, resplendent in Tartan 
plaid, from a pink-and-green jaguar to 
a red-and-blue moose to a gray-and- 
tan whale. If the Surrealist joke has 
shades of Magritte, it’s no accident; 
Landers even slips a pipe into a coyote’s 
mouth. The creatures recur— tiny and 
au naturel, without patterns— inside 
gleaming snow globes that grace the 
must-read paintings of bookshelves 
that are the show’s highlight. In each 
work, the spines of books spell out 
the diaristic texts that are Landers’s 
signature. Together, they form a moving 
portrait of the artist, once a bad boy, 
as an older and wiser man, at the top 
of his game. Through Dec. 20. (Petzel, 
456 W. 18th St. 212-680-9467.) 

Richard Pousette-Dart 

Pousette-Dart was the most explicitly 
mystical of the first generation of 
Abstract Expressionists, and these late 
works, dating from 1969 to 1986, aim 
unabashedly for spiritual transcendence. 
Large paintings of circles and rectangles, 
in black-and-white and, occasionally, lush 
Vermillion, are composed of thousands 
of intricate daubs, often flicked on the 
brush to give the surface a stuccolike 
texture; multicolored underpainting 
makes the shades appear lambent, as 
if not just the white but the black, 
too, contained the whole spectrum. 
Through Jan. 10. (Pace, 510 W. 25th 
St. 212-255-4044.) 

Carla van de Puttelaar 

The Dutch photographer tends to treat 
the female nude as if it were a piece of 
statuary— fragmented, idealized, and as 
pale as plaster in Northern light. Her 
work’s formality and classic restraint 
are contradicted here and there by the 
sensual specificity of the flesh: a spray 
of freckles, a fading bruise, the faint 
imprint of undergarments. Van de Put- 
telaar appreciates this tension but 
doesn’t always know what to do with 
it; her subjects remain gorgeous speci- 



mens. The pictures have an impressive 
stillness, depth, and precision, but 
they’re stubbornly remote. Through 
Dec. 20. (Danziger, 527 W. 23rd St. 
212-629-6778.) 

Allen Ruppersberg 

The veteran Conceptualist pays trib- 
ute to two of his artistic forebears in 
admiring, if at times sardonic, recon- 
stitutions. A new eleven-panel collage, 
titled “Rauschenberg,” spells out every 
word of the Times obituary for the Pop 
artist with letters and numbers from 
board games, interrupted in places 
by the free spaces on a bingo card. A 
large installation plays off a 1962 piece 
by Allan Kaprow with photocopied 
record sleeves and typewriters that 
play spoken-word recordings when 
you press a key— recitations of Milton 
and Baudelaire, space-age propaganda, 
even Bob Hope. Ruppersberg used his 
own record collection for its hundreds 
of sources, adding a heartfelt dash 
of autobiography. Through Dec. 20. 
(Greene Naftali, 508 W. 26th St. 
212-463-7770.) 



GALLERIES-DOWNTOWN 
Sara Greenberger Rafferty 

Waiter, there’s a fly in my show! Granted, 
it’s barely discernible, printed in pale 
hues dotting a white curtain against 
the back wall. The New York artist has 
earned a well-deserved following for 
treating the subject of comedy— per- 
formance, anxiety, punch lines— with 
Conceptualist flair and wry feminism. 
But the deadpan distortions of her new 
photo-based works can be so turned in 
on themselves that they become oblique, 
notably in two bruise-colored works 
featuring the international symbols for 
rest rooms. A spare, tender image of 
Laraine Newman, a slapstick Madonna 
clutching plastic breasts to her chest, 
strikes a welcome note of lucidity. 
Through Dec. 21. (Uffner, 170 Suffolk 
St. 212-274-0064.) 

Greer Lankton 

Years before the Lower East Side was 
home to surf shops and vegan cupcakes, 
AIDS and drugs ravaged the community, 
and galleries had names like Civilian 
Warfare. It was there (among other 
venues) that Lankton, who died in 1996, 
exhibited her remarkable doll sculptures. 
Although best known to many as a muse 
of Nan Goldin’s, Lankton was a superb 
artist in her own right, capturing the 
glam and the pain of the artistic life 
in paint, paper, and wire. In her case, 
the pain was both psychic and physical; 
born Greg, in Michigan, Lankton had 
gender-reassignment surgery in her early 
twenties, an operation she detailed in 
watercolors seen here. As compelling 
as the figures themselves are (from a 
life-size Diana Vreeland to a bust of 
Candy Darling), it’s the memorabilia 
and the photographs of Lankton (by 
Goldin, Peter Hujar, and others) that 
will capture your heart. Through Dec. 
21. (Participant, Inc., 253 E. Houston 
St. 212-254-4334.) 
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The comedic kindred spirits Lily Tomlin, Sandra Bernhard (appearing at Joe’s Pub), and Ruth Draper. 

FUNNY LADIES 

Sandra Bernhard follows a long line of observational comics. 

WHILE IT FEELS TIRED to keep talking about the American women who have 
contributed to their nation’s style of funny storytelling, it’s stiU a necessity, if only because 
it alerts new generations to those talents who made comedy in their own image. Sandra 
Bernhard, who is doing her annual holiday gig at Joe’s Pub (Dec. 26-31), teaches the 
children — all those burgeoning spoken-word artists and monologists — ^how to perform 
observational comedy with style, and right on the political edge. 

Like most artists, Bernhard has her antecedents. When Bernhard takes on a particular 
character — ^they range from a slightly flipped Mariah Carey to a jazzy little spider — she 
brings to mind the fabulous Ruth Draper (1884-1956). In the early-to-mid-twentieth 
century. Draper performed monodramas and humor pieces in a variety of voices — ^voices of 
women she critiqued without condemning. In her famous piece “The Italian Lesson,” she 
was a Dorothy Parker character writ large, impersonating a New York society flxture who 
goes about her busy life. 

Draper made an impression on another of Bernhard’s influences, Lily Tomlin, who has 
delivered her social commentary through relatable characters like the hyper-observant five- 
and-a-half-year-old philosopher Edith Ann. Now seventy-five, the brilliant Tomlin, who 
performs from inside her characters with enormous heart and insight, is being celebrated; she’s 
one of the 2014 recipients of the Kennedy Center Honors, and her new film, “Grandma,” will 
prem&e at the 2015 Sundance Film Festival. Born in Detroit, Tomlin first performed for 
her father’s drinking buddies; he encouraged her to “show out.” By connecting on an intimate 
level, Tomlin learned the art of making individual audience members feel as though she were 
playing just to them: humor as a way of making us feel inside rather than outside life. 

For Bernhard, it’s the opposite: we’re all outsiders. Those who think of themselves as 
having a jump on us — ^the powerful and the known — are the true hucksters in Bernhard’s 
universe, which is generally as on point, fantastical, and reportorial as the stages that Draper 
and Tomlin lit from the inside. 

— Hilton Ah 
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OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 
Constellations 

Jake Gyllenhaal and Ruth Wilson star in a new play 
by Nick Payne, which imagines the possibilities of 
the relationship between a man and the physicist 
he falls in love with. Michael Longhurst directs. 
In previews. (Samuel J. Friedman, 261 W. 47th 
St. 212-239-6200.) 

Dying for It 

Atlantic Theatre Company presents the American 
premiere of a play by Moira Buffini, adapted from 
“The Suicide,” by Nikolai Erdman, in which a man 
who wants to kill himself becomes an object of 
interest in his community. Neil Pepe directs. In 
previews. (336 W. 20th St. 866-811-4111.) 

Into the Woods 

Roundabout Theatre Company presents Fiasco 
Theatre’s unplugged version of the classic musical by 
Stephen Sondheim, with a book by James Lapine, 
featuring ten actors and one piano. Directed by 
Noah Brody and Ben Steinfeld. Previews begin 
Dec. 18. (Laura Pels, 111 W. 46th St. 212-719-1300.) 

Manhattan Parisienne 

Alain Boublil (co-creator of “Les Miserables” and 
“Miss Saigon”) wrote this play, a love story involving 
a New York musician and a French actress and 
singer. Graciela Daniele directs. Opens Dec. 18. 
(59E59, at 59 E. 59th St. 212-279-4200.) 

Sandra Bernhard Is ^blessed 

Joe’s Pub hosts the comedienne for a limited hol- 
iday engagement. Opens Dec. 26. (425 Lafayette 
St. 212-967-7555.) 

The Temptations & the Four Tops 

The two groups unite in a seven-night stand, for 
a concert of their hits — “My Girl,” “Papa Was a 
Rolling Stone,” “I Can’t Help Myself,” and many 
more. Opens Dec. 29. (Palace, Broadway at 47th 
St. 877-250-2929.) 



NOW PLAYING 
A Christmas Memory 

This chamber musical, based onTruman Capote’s loving 
and true short story from 1956, is about friendship 
and how it crosses boundaries. Miss Sook Faulk (the 
wonderful Alice Ripley, perfect in her naturalism and 
singing voice) was an elderly woman when she lived 
with her young cousin Buddy (Silvano Spagnuolo) 
in a small house in Depression-era Monroeville, 
Alabama. There, the two would bake fruitcakes for 
Christmas and mail them to people they loved and 
admired, Franklin D. Roosevelt among them. How 
they got the ingredients to make the cakes and how 
neighbors viewed the little couple’s sweetness and 
eccentricity is really the story, but the playwright 
Duane Poole has jacked it up with other references 
from Capote’s past, including the early years of his 
childhood friendship with Nelle Harper Lee, who went 
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'My cancer care plan included 
and vegetables." 

Chris Urwiller, 

Prostate cancer patient 



There's more to cancer care than ridding the body of cancer cells. 
Equally important is the goal of maintaining quality of life while 
undergoing treatment. Staying strong enough to fight the disease 
and maintain work and family routines during treatment should 
be part of any cancer care program. That's why patients should be 
offered integrative therapies to supplement conventional surgical, 
radiation and chemotherapy treatments. 



Know your options. 

Every cancer and every cancer patient is different. So different 
combinations of both traditional and integrative oncology 
therapies should be customized for every treatment plan. It's 
important to work with a knowledgeable oncology team to 
understand your options, how they work, and be sure that 
they're offered at your treatment center. 

What exactly is integrative care? 

Treatments for cancer typically consist of some combination 
of surgery, chemotherapy and radiation. The combination 
of these treatment options with therapies designed to 
maintain quality of life during treatment is what is known as 
an integrative approach to cancer care. Therapies to improve 
energy and maintain the immune system during treatment, 
manage fatigue and guard against malnutrition are all critical. 
And the more therapeutic choices you have, the better you'll 
be able to customize a treatment plan that's right for you. 
These integrative therapies may include nutritional counseling, 
naturopathic medicine, physical therapy, chiropractic care, 
acupuncture, mind-body therapy, meditation and spiritual 
support. Patients should consider all of these when choosing 
a hospital and approving a treatment plan. 



The importance of nutrition. 

Fully eight out often cancer patients show symptoms of 
malnutrition. This may cause the loss of lean body mass, 
which can compromise the function of the immune system and 
weaken the patient. Nutritional therapy is therefore crucial for 
restoring digestive health and helping you stay strong to maintain 
your prescribed cancer treatment plan. A registered dietitian 
understands how the body metabolizes nutrients when a 
patient is undergoing chemotherapy or radiation and can help 
optimize nutrient intake during treatment. And a proper diet 
may help reduce the risk of a secondary cancer or other chronic 
illnesses to which some cancer patients are susceptible. 

"Yes, kill the cancer. But we must 
also treat the pain,the fatigue 
and anxiety that comes with a 
diagnosis of cancer." 

Donald P. Braun, PhD 

VP Clinical Research, ' 

Cancer Treatment Centers of America® 
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Naturopathic medicine. 

Naturopathic care should also be considered. This can 
include a referral to acupuncture, lifestyle counseling 
and also natural non-toxic therapies — herbal and 
botanical preparations, vitamins, minerals, amino acids, 
homeopathic plant extracts, etc. — that help manage 
symptoms and encourage healing. Naturopathic 
clinicians address a variety of conditions associated 
with cancer including digestive issues, nerve damage, 
respiratory conditions and cancer-related fatigue. And 
your naturopathic clinician should have extensive 
knowledge of radiation therapy and chemotherapy, plus a 
comprehensive understanding of the treatments you're 
undergoing to ensure the right supplements are part of 
your treatment plan. 

Team work. 

Surgeons, doctors, clinicians and other oncology 
professionals should all be part of your care team. It's also 
helpful if all of your team members are located in the same 
hospital to facilitate collaboration and speed of care. Having 
your team of physicians and therapists all under one roof 
allows you to schedule all your appointments at one time, 
which reduces wait time between appointments and allows 
you to focus on your treatment. 
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"Integrative clinicians work with 

oncologists with one goal: 

maintaining patient quality of life " 

Carolyn Lammersfeld, MS 

RD, CSO, LD, CNSC 
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Maintains the immune 
system, which can be 
compromised by 
cancer treatment 

Prevents malnutrition that 
could weaken a patient 



0 



0 



Manages fatigue and 
pain that can accompany 
cancer treatment 

Lessens stress, anxiety 
and depression that can 
accompany cancer diagnosis 




Acupuncture is one of many 
therapies avaiiable for 
pain management. 



Neili is here to heip. Pet therapy is a 
proven approach in aiding anxiety 
and depression. 




Cancer Treatment Centers of America'^ (CTCA) is a national network of five 
hospitals in the U.S. with expertise in treating patients who are fighting complex 
or advanced-stage cancer, although many patients with an eariy-stage 
diagnosis seek treatment at CTCA^as well. 1/1/e combine world-class treatment 
with an integrative approach to care to reduce side effects and maintain quality 
of life during cancer treatment. If you or someone you love has advanced-stage 
or complex cancer, call 855-587-5528 or go to cancercenter.com. 
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on to write “To Kill a Mockingbird.” 
Charlotte Moore’s staging accommo- 
dates the inflation, though awkwardly, 
the composer Larry Grossman has writ- 
ten some nice melodies, and Carol Hall’s 
lyrics are fine, but there is something 
unfinished about the piece as a whole. 
Critiquing it would be like criticizing a 
junior-high-school Christmas pageant, 
and who wants to be Scrooge? (DR2, 
at 103 E. 15th St. 212-727-2737.) 

The Elephant Man 

Bradley Cooper, Patricia Clarkson, 
and Alessandro Nivola star in a re- 
vival of Bernard Pomerance’s 1979 
play. Scott Ellis directs. (Reviewed 
in this issue.) (Booth, 222 W. 45th 
St. 212-239-6200.) 

The Illusionists 

This crew of seven magicians, with 
variable skill levels and a rainbow of 
personalities, puts on a ragtag show 
in the spirit of Las Vegas via Times 
Square, complete with live rock 
band onstage. On the low end, the 
Inventor (Kevin James) makes use of a 
little-person doppelgangerwhile goth 
extras vamp, presumably to distract 
from the amateur shenanigans. The 
Anti-Conjurer (Dan Sperry) per- 
forms a fabulous multiplying-dove 
trick, but his Marilyn Manson look 
and mean-spirited jokes with game 
audience participants (“If you do 
that I’ll punch you in the throat”) 



American Ballet Theatre / “The 
Nutcracker'* 

See Alexei Ratmansky’s tumultuous 
“Nutcracker,” from 2010, before it 
decamps for the West Coast next 
year. (BAM’s Howard Gilman Opera 
House, 30 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn. 
718-636-4100. Dec. 16-21.) 

New York City Ballet / “The 
Nutcracker" 

Mice dance, snowflakes whirl, and a 
little girl defeats the forces of darkness 
with the toss of a slipper. You can’t 
go wrong with George Balanchine’s 
“Nutcracker,” immensely popular since 
its creation, in 1954. (David H. Koch, 
Lincoln Center. 212-496-0600. Dec. 
16-24 and Dec. 26-30. Through Jan. 3.) 

Les Ballets Trockadero de 
Monte Carlo 

The Trocks are back. For forty years, 
these guys have been spoofing ballet 
with incomparable panache. The 
secret is that they’re really quite 
good— their pointe work rivals that 
of many female dancers. This year’s 
premiere is a rarity, a reconstruction 
of the 1843 French ballet “La Naiade 
et le Pecheur” (also known as “On- 



dampen the mood. But then the 
wily Escapologist (Andrew Basso) 
holds his breath for more than three 
minutes, while unshackling himself, 
upside down, in a tank of water, and 
the Manipulator (Yu Ho-Jin, from 
South Korea) astounds with his 
elegant legerdemain. Thanks also to 
the bonhomie of the dapper Futurist 
(Adam Trent) , talented with a deck of 
cards, and the orange-hairedTrickster 
(Jeff Hobson), who charms with his 
self-effacing jokes, feelings ofwarmth 
and wonder win out. As one young 
audience member put it, “How the 
heck did they do that?” (Marquis, 
Broadway at 46th St. 877-250-2929.) 

The Invisible Hand 

Ayad Akhtar, whose Pulitzer Prize- 
winning play “Disgraced” is currently 
on Broadway, has an incisive way 
of rendering global politics in mi- 
crocosm, whether at a Manhattan 
dinner party or in a cell in Pakistan, 
where this downtown offering is set. 
Nick (the waggish Justin Kirk) is a 
Princeton-educated wolf-of-Wall-Street 
type who knows every shady financial 
trick in the book. Taken hostage on 
a business trip, he strikes a deal with 
his captors, Bashir (Usman Ally) and 
Imam Saleem (Dariush Kashani): 
if he can make them ten million 
dollars in a year, they’ll let him go. 
From this piquant scenario, the play 
(finely directed by Ken Rus Schmoll) 



draws hard truths about American 
hegemony and the corrupted— and 
corrupting— elements of both cultures. 
(New York Theatre Workshop, 79 
E. 4th St. 212-279-4200.) 

Pocatello 

Davis McCallum directs the world 
premiere of a new play by Samuel D. 
Hunter (“The Whale”), about the 
manager of an Italian chain restaurant 
in a changing city in Idaho. Starring 
T. R. Knight. (Playwrights Horizons, 
416 W. 42nd St. 212-279-4200.) 

Side Show 

A black man can’t catch a break, not 
even in a freak show. Jake (the mighty 
actor and singer David St. Louis) is 
called on to protect Violet and Daisy 
Hilton (Erin Davie and Emily Padgett, 
respectively) , conjoined twins who are 
the star attractions in a camy sideshow 
run by the oily Sir (Robert Joy), in 
the late nineteen-twenties. Jake is 
a strong man with a strong voice, 
whose freakishness is confined to his 
race. There are some startling lyrics 
by Bill Russell, who also wrote the 
book, set to Henry Krieger’s service- 
able score. As the moral conscience 
in an unconscionable world, Jake 
must bear the burden of the Hilton 
sisters’ shyness and sadness toward 
the end of the musical when he de- 
clares his love— a love that cannot be 
reciprocated, given the times. All of 



this is fine in a perfectly reasonable, 
predictable show. The best reason to 
see it, though, is for St. Louis and 
Davie and Padgett, who not only 
respect their characters but love them. 
Directed by Bill Condon. (St. James, 
246 W. 44th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Swamp Juice 

An awful man takes pleasure in feeding 
small animals to larger ones— a snail 
to a snake, a snake to a hen— but 
when the man himself is swallowed 
by a giant sea monster, he begins to 
learn at first hand about the misery 
he’s been inflicting on vulnerable 
creatures. The plot of this hour-long 
shadow-puppet show might sound a 
little too dark for young children, but 
it’s not: the Canadian-born puppeteer 
Jeff Achtem is an inventive, hilarious 
mad scientist of a clown in a silly tie 
and high-waters. He stands in front 
of the screen upon which the action 
is happening, rather than behind it, so 
kids (and awed adults) can watch him 
create, with puppets he’s made from 
cast-off cardboard, old socks, and other 
detritus, brilliant shadows that titter, 
growl, beep, hiccup, chortle, and sigh. 
Near the end of the show, Achtem passes 
out 3-D glasses, so that the awful man, 
still chasing the chicken, is suddenly 
right in front of each audience member’s 
face. It’s fabulous, old-fashioned fun. 
(Barrow Street Theatre, 27 Barrow St. 
212-868-4444.) 
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dine”), reimagined through the lens 
of an early-twentieth-century Russian 
revival. Other numbers include the 
evergreen “Go for Barocco”— a twist 
on Balanchine— and “I^ttems in Space,” 
inspired by the complexities and seri- 
ousness of Merce Cunningham. (Joyce 
Theatre, 175 Eighth Ave., at 19th St. 
212-242-0800. Dec. 16-21, Dec. 23-24, 
and Dec. 26-30. Through Jan. 4.) 

Alvin Alley American Dance 
Theatre 

The third and fourth weeks of the 
company’s annual encampment at City 
Center offer more chances to catch this 
season’s additions: Hofesh Shechter’s 
all-male, thrash-metal-style “Upris- 
ing”; Jacqulyn Buglisi’s all-female, 
thrash-hoopskirt-style “Suspended 
Women”; Christopher Wheeldon’s 
plangent “After the Rain”; and “Odetta,” 
Matthew Rushing’s spirited tribute to 
the eponymous folksinger. The sense 
of newness, though, extends across the 
whole repertory. Almost every program 
shows how the artistic director, Robert 
Batde, has advanced the Alley tradition 
into the present. (131 W. 55th St. 212- 
581-1212. Dec. 16-21, Dec. 23-24, and 
Dec. 26-30. Through Jan. 4.) 



Tere O'Connor 

“Bleed,” getting a welcome reprise 
at Danspace Project after its debut, 
at BAM a year ago, is a cornucopia 
of choreographic ideas. The cast of 
eleven, unusually large for O’Connor 
but typically composed of distinct 
personalities, keeps shifting its modes 
of interaction. The work is both highly 
formal and playfully unpredictable as 
it walks a line between secret ritual 
and self-satire. (St. Mark’s Church 
In-the-Bowery, Second Ave. at 10th 
St. 212-352-3101. Dec. 18-20.) 

“Fridays at Noon" / Pooh Kaye 

In this informal lecture-demonstra- 
tion, the experimentalist Pooh Kaye 
curates a program that explores the 
nature of intergenerational influence 
and artistic cross-pollination. In the 
eighties, inspired by pioneers like 
Anna Halprin and Simone Forti, 
Kaye made a series of works using 
natural, unadorned, and animal-like 
movement. Her guests — includ- 
ing Sally Silvers, Susan Brown, 
Yvonne Meier, Forti, and Yoshiko 
Chuma — are all mavericks who 
have delved into various aspects 
of dance and performance, from 



the role of breath in movement 
to definitions of virtuosity. (92nd 
Street Y, Lexington Ave. at 92nd 
St. 212-415-5500. Dec. 19.) 

David Neumann 

A gift for comedy hasn’t stopped 
Neumann from tackling dark mate- 
rial. At BRIC House, he presents an 
in-progress showing of “I Understand 
Everything Better,” his latest collab- 
oration with the playwright Sibyl 
Kempson and the sound designer Tei 
Blow, which borrows from weather 
reports and Japanese classical the- 
atre to meditate on mortality. (647 
Fulton St., Brooklyn. 718-683-5600. 
Dec. 19-20.) 

New York Theatre Ballet / “The 
Nutcracker" 

This one-hour precis is just right for 
the restless under-five crowd. Keith 
Michael’s staging is a shining example 
of economy of means; the dances are 
never less than engaging, and Sylvia 
Taalsohn Nolan’s costumes are colorful 
and full of whimsy. As one might 
expect, the music is taped. (Florence 
Gould Hall, 55 E. 59th St. 800-982- 
2787. Dec. 19-21.) 
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The Met presents a series of Byzantine choral concerts in its magnificent Medieval Sculpture Hall. 



THE ART OF THE VOICE 

Music for the season at the Metropolitan Museum. 

A GOLDEN SPANISH CHOIR SCREEN and a Neapolitan Baroque creche draw visitors 
over the holidays into the Metropolitan Museum’s Medieval Sculpture Hall. Many may 
not have noticed the meticulously painted copy of a large thirteenth-century Christian 
mosaic from the Hagia Sophia that is hung above one of the entrance portals. A few 
days ago, six gentleman choristers performed on a little balcony below it, in the museum’s 
first-ever “Byzantine Holiday Pop-Up” concert, directed, with authority, by Eleftherios 
Eleftheriadis, the instructor in Byzantine music at St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary, in Yonkers. The singers, who performed ancient sacred and secular chants 
in Greek, Arabic, Armenian, and Russian, tinged with the tangy modal infiections of 
Levantine music, didn’t always stop museumgoers from chatting, milling about, and 
passing through. But this half-hour presentation (offered again in three afternoon 
performances on Dec. 19) is a commendable effort to bring holiday music back to the 
magnificent space, where for more than a decade, until 2012, the great male chorus 
Chanticleer gave Christmastime concerts. 

Most of the museum’s other holiday programs, which include performances by the 
Attacca Quartet (Dec. 17) and by the pianist Simone Dinnerstein (Dec. 20), take place in 
the more sedate space of the Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium. One of the more soulful 
of them will be presented by another formidable male chorus, Cantus, from Minneapolis. 
“All Is Calm” (Dec. 23) is a dramatic re-creation of the spontaneous Christmas celebration 
that, for a few hours, silenced the guns on the Western Front in December of 1914. 
Cleverly constructed by the director Peter Rothstein in the style of a radio play, the piece 
uses French, British, German, and American folk tunes and popular songs to weave a 
heartbreaking tribute to the men on both sides, who, in defiance of their commanders, 
had the courage to affirm their common humanity. 

— Russell Platt 



CLMJICAL 
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OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera 

Richard Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger von Nurn- 
berg”— four and a half hours of lyrical bliss— is an 
opera that James Levine conducts with a complete 
authority that is unique among American maestros. 
These are not only the final performances of the run 
but the final outing of the convincingly traditional 
Otto Schenk production, which was introduced in 
1993 and which will now be retired. James Morris, 
who wears the role of Hans Sachs like a beloved old 
tweed, leads a cast that also features the excellent 
Annette Dasch, Karen Cargill, Paul Appleby, Johan 
Botha, Johannes Martin Kranzle, and Hans-Peter 
Kdnig. (Dec. 17, Dec. 20, and Dec. 23 at 6.) • Rich- 
ard Jones’s production of “Hansel and Gretel,” 
gaudy and dark and fun for all ages, is this year’s 
holiday presentation, performed in English and 
offered at special matinee times. Humperdinck’s 
gently post-Wagnerian score will be intoned by the 
persuasive Christine Rice and Aleksandra Kurzak in 
the title roles, with Michaela Martens, as Gertrude 
(the mother), and Robert Brubaker, as the Witch, 
one of the juiciest travesty roles in the repertoire; 
Andrew Davis conducts. (Dec. 18 and Dec. 27 at 
7:30 and Dec. 23 and Dec. 30 at 11 A.M.) • Willy 
Decker’s bracing modern-style Salzburg Festival 
production of “La Traviata” — visually dominated 
by a massive clock and by the lurid red dress of 
the title character — made waves when it arrived 
at the Met, in 2010; now a known quantity, it 
can serve as a vehicle for up-and-coming stars. 
This revival features Marina Rebeka and Stephen 
Costello as Violetta and Alfredo, with Quinn 
Kelsey in the role of Germont; Marco Armiliato. 
(Francesco Demuro replaces Costello on Dec. 
30.) (Dec. 19 at 8, Dec. 22 and Dec. 30 at 7:30, 
and Dec. 27 at 1.) • Richard Eyre’s new staging of 
“Le Nozze di Figaro” would seem to be the kind 
of production — accessible and entertaining, but 
smart and cunning, too — that Peter Gelb has been 
praying for these past eight years. James Levine 
led a delightful opening run, and now he cedes the 
podium to Edo de Waart, who conducts a cast that 
includes Erwin Schrott and Danielle de Niese, in 
the roles of Figaro and Susanna; Mariusz Kwiecien 
and Rachel Willis-Sorensen, as the Count and 
Countess; and Serena Malfi, as Cherubino. (Dec. 
20 at noon. This is the final performance.) • Sonja 
Frisell’s time-honored production of “Alda” has all 
the gilded grandeur of a Cecil B. De Mille movie. 
Marco Armiliato conducts a revival that features 
Tamara Wilson, Violeta Urmana, Marcello Gior- 
dani, George Gagnidze, and Dimitry Belosselskiy 
in the leading roles. (Dec. 26 at 8 and Dec. 29 at 
7:30.) (Metropolitan Opera House. 212-362-6000.) 

S.E.M. Ensemble: 

Petr Kotik's “Master-Pieces” 

Kotik, an admired experimentalist composer who 
has been a stalwart on the New York scene for 
three decades, leads the American premiere of 
his new opera, which has a libretto based on two 
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writings by Gertrude Stein: her 1936 lecture “What 
Are Masterpieces and Why Are There So Few of 
Them” and her diary “Wars I Have Seen.” It’s 
sung by four fine new-music exponents, Kamala 
Sankaram, Marty Coyle, Jeffrey Gavett, and Adrian 
Rosas, with a featured part for the violinist and 
violist Pauline Kim Harris. (Paula Cooper Gallery, 
534 W. 21st St. semensemble.org. Dec. 17 at 7:30.) 

“The Long Christmas Dinner" 

“There is something curiously moving about li- 
bretto and music,” wrote the Times critic Harold C. 
Schonberg after this opera, by Paul Hindemith 
and Thornton Wilder, received its American 
premiere at the Juilliard School, in 1963. The work 
is not an exercise in holiday cheer but rather an 
autumnal musing on place, permanence, and the 
passing of time in a typical American family, in 
which ninety years of action are compressed into 
a single, surreal repast. Leon Botstein, known for 
his intellectual sweep, presents both the opera and 
Wilder’s original one-act play (1931) in a single 
evening, at Alice Tully Hall; both entertainments 
are directed by Jonathan Rosenberg, with Botstein 
conducting the American Symphony Orchestra in 
Hindemith’s opera. (212-721-6500. Dec. 19 at 8.) 

New York Gilbert & Sullivan Players: 
Pinafore” 

Cozy Victorian entertainments are always appro- 
priate for the holiday season. Albert Bergeret leads 
his eminent Savoyards in this mirthful satire of 
affairs naval and otherwise, offered in a limited 
run at N.Y.U.’s Skirball Center. (566 LaGuardia PI. 
nygasp.org. Dec. 26 and Dec. 31 at 8, Dec. 27 at 2 
and 8, and Dec. 28 and Dec. 30 at 3.) 

“The Play of Daniel” 

When it was presented at the Cloisters in 1958 by 
New York Pro Musica, this Old Testament musical 
drama, a product of thirteenth-century France, 
jump-started the early-music movement in Amer- 
ica. Now the acclaimed fiftieth-anniversary staged 
production, created in 2008 under the direction of 
Drew Minter and Mary Ann Ballard, comes to 
another great space, Trinity Church, as part of the 
church’s cavalcade of holiday concerts. (Broadway 
at Wall St. 212-866-0468. Dec. 27-28 at 3 and 6.) 



ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
New York Philharmonic: “Messiah” 

Compared to the city’s long-standing choirs, the 
Philharmonic may have come late to the party, but 
its version of Handel’s oratorio is a consistently 
impressive affair. GaryThorWedow returns to lead 
this year’s performances, which offer a superb slate 
of vocal soloists: Camilla Tilling, lestyn Davies, 
Michael Slattery, and James Westman, along with 
the Westminster Symphonic Choir. (Avery Fisher 
Hall. Dec. 16-18 and Dec. 20 at 7:30 and Dec. 19 
at 2. For tickets, and a full schedule of holiday 
performances, visit nyphil.org.) 

Trinity Choir and Baroque Orchestra: 
“Messiah” 

The American premiere of “Messiah,” in 1770, 
was given just a few blocks away from Trinity 
Church. The church’s own presentation, conducted 
by Julian Wachner, is fiery, fleet, and jubilant, an 
outstanding entry in the annual Handelian con- 
test. Its performances are but a part of Trinity’s 
abundant holiday offerings, which continue with 
the Twelfth Night Festival, which begins on Dec. 
26. (Broadway at Wall St. gemsny.org. Dec. 17 and 
Dec. 19 at 7:30 and Dec. 21 at 3. Note: Wachner 
also conducts a performance at Alice Tully Hall 
on Dec. 18 at 7:30.) 



“Messiah” at Carnegie Hall 

Kent Tritle, New York’s leading choral conductor, 
leads back-to-back concerts in Stern Auditorium, 
with two of the groups that he directs — each with a 
distinguished history Expect a hearty and affirmative 
reading from the massed singers of the Oratorio 
Society of New York and, on the following night, 
a firmly elegant account from the professional 
choristers of Musica Sacra. (212-247-7800. Dec. 22 
at 8 and Dec. 23 at 7:30.) 

St. Thomas Choir: “A Ceremony of Carols” 

Performances of Benjamin Britten’s haunting work, 
for boys’ choir and harp, by the church’s first-rate 
Anglican choir go back to the nineteen-seventies. 
The harpist Anna Reinersman joins the group once 
more in an hour-long concert that also features 
a contemporary piece, “Dancing Day,” by John 
Rutter. (Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. saintthomaschurch.org. 
Dec. 18 at 5:30.) 

New York String Orchestra 

The annual convocation of this ensemble of 
young virtuosos (which includes outstanding 
wind, brass, and percussion players, too), under 
the longtime guidance of Jaime Laredo, is a 
cherished holiday tradition at Carnegie Hall. The 
Christmas Eve concert is all Mozart, offering the 
“Impresario” Overture, the Oboe Concerto (with 
the Philharmonic’s principal Liang Wang), and the 
Symphony No. 39; the second program features 
Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for Strings, Barber’s 
Violin Concerto (with Augustin Hadelich), and 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony. (212-247-7800. 
Dec. 24 at 7 and Dec. 28 at 2.) 

Early Music New York: “A Dutch Christmas” 

Frederick Renz’s long-admired ensemble conjures 
up the Age of Rembrandt in this program, which 
offers carols and dances by Sweelinck, van Eyck, 
and Susato. (Chapel of St. James, Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, Amsterdam Ave. at 112th St. 
earlymusicny.org. Dec. 25 at 2 and 7:30.) 



RECITALS 
Daniel Gortler 

The Israeli pianist, esteemed for his performances 
of music by Mendelssohn, gives a recital at 
the Jewish Museum highlighting works by the 
members of Romanticism’s great love triangle: 
Robert Schumann (“Davidsbiindlertanze”), Clara 
Schumann (Three Romances, Op. 21), and Brahms 
(the daunting “Handel Variations”). (Fifth Ave. at 
92nd St. 212-423-3337. Dec. 18 at 7:30.) 

Vijay Iyer: “Music of Transformation” 

This concert accurately reflects the range of the 
man behind it: Iyer, the jazz-pop-classical composer- 
pianist whose work has won him a MacArthur 
Fellowship. The conductor Steven Schick and the 
matchless International Contemporary Ensemble 
sit in with Iyer in a program that features the world 
premiere of a solo-piano piece and a showing of 
Prashant Bhargava’s film “Radhe Radhe: Rites of 
Holi,” with Iyer’s score performed live. (BAM 
Harvey Theatre, 651 Fulton St., Brooklyn, bam.org. 
Dec. 18-20 at 7:30.) 

Christmas Eve at Bargemusic 

Steven Beck, one of the city’s essential young 
pianists in music old and new, continues his 
pleasant tradition of several years, performing 
Bach’s Goldberg Variations each Christmas Eve on 
the floating chamber-music series’ fine Steinway. 
Chocolate and apple cider are complimentary. 
(Fulton Ferry Landing, Brooklyn, bargemusic.org. 
Dec. 24 at 7:30.) 
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BAR TAB BLACK RABBIT 

91 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 

(718-349-1595) 

Q: What cozy bar on a landmarked 
block has a fireplace for winter, a 
back garden for summer, dark-wood 
booths (“snugs") with saloon doors 
for clandestine date-night canoodling 
in any season, and jovial Nerd Alert! 
trivia every Tuesday— five themed 
rounds (no sports; eighties pop 
culture favored), five questions each, 
plus bonus questions to earn free 
shots? A: Black Rabbit. Q; Who's that 
mopey guy in the portrait behind the 
bar? A: The great-grandfather of the 
pub's owner, Kent Lanier— tousled hair, 
penchant for the Smiths, hereditary 
pout— who could be found on a 
recent Tuesday pouring Black Rabbit 
lagers, finger-thawing hot toddies, 
picklebacks (Juice by Brooklyn Brine), 
and gingerbacks (fresh-squeezed 
ginger, lemon, simple syrup). Q; “What 
should we name our trivia team?" 
(M.C.: “There's an extra-special prize 
for really fucking good team names.") 
A; “How about Beaver Fever? That 
was my Relay for Life team in ninth 
grade until Katie's mom explained 
what beavers were. Then we changed 
it to Glowworms Limited." Q: Did 
Beavers Unlimited best Air Bud 
Heart of Barkness or Blood Bath and 
Beyonce either in questions answered 
correctly or in naming prowess? 

A: No. Q: Did all involved strive to 
follow the dictum hung on the wall: 
“Drink Talk Sleep Repeat Die Repeat 
Drink"? A: Most definitely. 

—Emma Allen 





TABLES FOR TWO 

LA SAYAN E 

239 W. 116th St. (646-490-4644) 

A COMMON TIP OFFERED to travellers seeking an authentic experience is: ask your 
taxi driver where to eat. La Savane, in Harlem, is not only recommended by taxi drivers 
from West Africa, it’s also owned by two of them (one from Cote d’Ivoire, the other 
from Guinea), though they’ve given up their cabs since getting into the restaurant 
business, two years ago. On a recent Friday evening, a diner from Nigeria by way of 
Senegal greeted his waitress, who, he’d ascertained, hailed from Burkina Faso. “Bon soir, 
my Burkina cheriel What kind of food do they serve here?” “Ivorian,” she responded 
flatly. “But, is it also Senegalese?” he asked. She gave him a look. “It’s like Senegalese, 
but better.” 

In truth. La Savane offers a kind of pan- African cuisine, thanks to a rotation of 
women from Cote d’Ivoire, Guinea, Mali, and even Senegal who have overseen the 
kitchen. But the murals on the wall — of thatched-roofed huts and villagers tending a 
giant cauldron — ^were painted by an artist from Cote d’Ivoire, and some dishes represent 
that country distinctly. A table was divided into those who liked xhefoutou, which is 
sometimes called the national dish of Cote d’Ivoire, and those who did not. Made from 
plantains — boiled, salted, and pounded, then molded into an orb — it resembles a loaf 
of unbaked bread, with the same dense elasticity. It’s best eaten in hand-torn pieces and 
dipped into a stew, such as La Savane’s exceedingly gelatinous mixture of finely chopped 
okra, tomato, and chili peppers, bobbing with turkey meat, cow feet, and lamb bones — on 
which the table was similarly divided. 

For pleasing a crowd, there are plenty of other options: tender, rosy-fleshed lamb 
shanks with an almost chicken-fiied exterior; a whole guinea fowl, split and deep-fried 
to an optimal golden hue; bony chunks of agreeably oUy grilled lamb, blanketed in barely 
softened onions. Most everything comes scattered with a mustardy mix of chopped 
tomatoes, onion, and peppers, and with a tiny plastic container of devastatingly spicy 
Ivorian hot sauce. To cool the palate, there are glossy half-moons of sweet plantain 
or Ivorian attieke, which looks, feels, and tastes like couscous but is made from grated 
fermented cassava pulp and comes with a fob-wrapped Maggi bouillon cube, to be 
crumbled and mixed in like salt. 

La Savane lacks many of the usual trappings of a Manhattan restaurant: knives (there 
are forks and spoons, though some diners eat with their hands), share plates, tap water 
(there is bottled Poland Spring). On a busy Friday night, it can feel more like a social club, as 
West Africans from all over the city pack in around the cramped tables, chatting in a mix of 
French and English and ordering without a glance at the menu. 

— Hannah Goldfield 

Open daily for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. Dishes $6-$i6. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOW 



COMMENT 

TORTURE AND THE TRUTH 

I t’s hard to describe it as a positive development when a 
branch of the federal government releases a four-hundred- 
and-ninety-nine-page report that explains, in meticulous de- 
tail, how unthinkable cruelty became official U.S. policy But 
last Tuesday, in releasing the long-awaited Senate Select 
Intelligence Committee report on the C.I.A.’s interroga- 
tion-and-detention program. Senator Dianne Feinstein, the 
committee chairman, proved that Congress can still perform 
its most basic Madisonian ffinction of providing a check on 
executive-branch abuse, and that is reason for gratitude. 

It is clear now that from the start many of those involved 
in the program, which began in 2002, recognized its poten- 
tial criminality. Before subjecting a detainee to interroga- 
tion, a 2002 cable notes, C.I.A. officers sought assurances 
that he would “remain in isolation and incommunicado for 
the remainder of his life.” Permanent, extrajudicial disap- 
pearance was apparently preferable to letting the prisoner 
ever tell what had been done to him. That logic may ex- 
plain why no “high value detainee” subjected to the most 
extreme tactics and stUl in U.S. custody in Guantanamo has 
yet been given an open trial. 

The report also demonstrates that the agency misrepre- 
sented nearly every aspect of its program to the Bush Admin- 
istration, which authorized it, to the mem- 
bers of Congress charged with overseeing 
it, and to the public, which was led to be- 
lieve that whatever the C.I.A. was doing 
was vital for national security and did not 
involve torture. Instead, the report shows, 
in all twenty cases most widely cited 
by the C.I.A. as evidence that abusive 
interrogation methods were necessary, 
the same information could have been 
obtained, and frequently was obtained, 
through non-coercive methods. Further, 
the interrogations often produced false 
information, ensnaring innocent people, 
sometimes with tragic results. 

Other documents illustrate how the 
agency misled. In June of 2003, the 



Vice-President’s counsel asked the C.I.A. s general counsel if 
the agency was videotaping its waterboarding sessions. His an- 
swer was no. That was technically tme, since it was not video- 
taping them at the time. But it had done so previously, and it 
had the tapes. The C.I.A. used the same evasion on Senate 
overseers. A day after a senator proposed a commission to look 
into detainee matters, the tapes were destroyed. Similar decep- 
tions on many levels are so rife in the report that a reader can’t 
help but wonder if agency officials didn’t simply regard their 
cloak of state secrecy as a license to circumvent accountability. 

After Feinstein introduced the report on the Senate floor, 
John McCain rose to speak. He praised the document as “a 
thorough and thoughtful study of practices that I believe not 
only failed their purpose — to secure actionable intelligence to 
prevent further attacks on the U.S. and our allies — but actu- 
ally damaged our security interests, as well as our reputation 
as a force for good in the world.” His endorsement was im- 
portant not only because, as a former prisoner of war who sur- 
vived torture, he has particular authority on the issue but also 
because he is a Republican. He lent the report credibility against 
torture apologists hoping to discredit it as a political stunt. The 
tableau of the two elder senators putting aside their differ- 
ences to stand together was a relic of bipartisan statesmanship. 

It remains to be seen, though, whether 
the report will spur lasting reform. Dar- 
ius Rejali, a professor of political science 
at Reed College and an expert on tor- 
ture regimes, doubts that it will. For one 
thing, despite McCain’s testimony, tor- 
ture is becoming just another partisan 
issue. This wasn’t always the case — it was 
Ronald Reagan who signed the UN. 
Convention Against Torture, in 1988. 
But polls show both a growing accep- 
tance of the practice and a widening di- 
vide along party lines. “It’s becoming a 
lot like the death penalty,” Rejali said. 

The 1975 Church Committee report, 
which was conducted following reve- 
lations of, among other things, covert 
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operations to assassinate foreign leaders, was, untd now, the 
best-known public airing of C.I.A. practices. According to 
Loch K. Johnson, a professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, who was a special assistant to Senator Frank 
Church, its findings were broadly accepted across the politi- 
cal spectrum. “No one challenged it,” he said. By contrast, the 
new report, even before it was released, came under attack 
from Republicans, including Dick Cheney, who, although he 
hadn’t read it, called it “fuU of crap.” Senator Mitch McCon- 
nell, the incoming majority leader, castigated it as “ideologi- 
cally motivated and distorted.” John Cornyn, the second- 
highest-ranking Republican in the Senate, argued that C.I.A. 
officers should not be criticized but, rather, “thanked.” 

There was a way to address the matter that might have 
avoided much of the partisan trivialization. In a White House 
meeting in early 2009, Greg Craig, President Obama’s White 
House Counsel, recommended the formation of an indepen- 
dent commission. Nearly every adviser in the room endorsed 
the idea, including such national-security hawks as Secretary 
of State Hillary Clinton, Secretary of Homeland Security 
Janet Napolitano, and the President’s chief of staff, Rahm 
Emanuel. Leon Panetta, the C.I.A. director at the time, 
also supported it. Obama, however, said that he didn’t 
want to seem to be taking punitive measures against his 
predecessor, apparently because he still hoped to reach 



bipartisan agreement on issues such as closing Guantanamo. 

Obama has made plain in his public statements and in his 
executive orders that torture, which is how he forthrightly la- 
belled the program, was unacceptable. But, in leaving matters 
to the Senate, he left the truth open to debate. He further 
complicated things by appointing John Brennan to run the 
C.I.A., even though Brennan, as a top officer in the agency, 
had worked closely with George Tenet, the director during 
the worst excesses of the program. Last Thursday, in a rare 
press conference, Brennan called the C.I.A.’s past practices 
“abhorrent” but declined to say that they amounted to torture, 
undercutting Obama. Democrats called for Brennan and other 
C.I.A. personnel to be “purged.” Senator Mark Udall, who sits 
on the Intelligence Committee, said, “If there is no moral lead- 
ership from the White House, what’s to stop the next White 
House and C.I.A. director from supporting torture?” 

Rejali, who has studied the tension between torture and 
democracy around the world, says that “there’s a five- or six- 
year window for any kind of accountability. We’re now past 
that window. The two sides are entrenched.” Without a mu- 
tual acknowledgment of the mistakes made, and some form 
of accountability, he warned, another reversion to torture 
may be difficult to prevent: “Nothing predicts future behav- 
ior as much as past impunity.” 

— -Jane Mayer 



5HALL OVERCOME 
#ACTIVI5M 




T he sun hadn’t yet risen as several 
hundred fast-food workers congre- 
gated outside a Burger King in down- 
town Brooklyn on a recent Thursday. 
Three police helicopters buzzed over- 
head, though no one could say whether 
they were remnants from the protests 
following the grand-jury decision in the 
case of Eric Garner, or whether they 
were waiting for the countermen and 
the line cooks, who were joining a na- 
tionwide strike. The protest was part of 
Fight for 115, a campaign for an in- 
creased minimum wage, with support 
from unions, community organizers, and 
the two hundred chapters of the Harry 
Potter Alliance. The Alliance is a non- 
profit that reasons that, if Hogwarts ob- 
sessives are willing to camp out over- 
night for a book, they might be persuaded 
to channel their passion in more pro- 
ductive ways. As the group’s Web site 
puts it, “Unironic enthusiasm is a re- 
newable resource. ’’The Alliance claims 



more than a hundred thousand support- 
ers; its campaigns have included Not in 
Harry’s Name, a crusade demanding 
that “Potter”-branded chocolate be made 
with fair-trade cocoa beans, and “The 
Dark Lord Waldemart,” a YouTube se- 
ries on Walmart’s labor practices, which 
has been viewed three million times. 

“I’m Waldemart!” Andrew Slack, the 
Alliance’s thirty-five-year-old founder, 
said outside Burger King. He started the 
Alliance, in 2005, to combine his “Pot- 
ter” fixation with his activist streak. Slack, 
who has a goatee, and was wearing an 
S.E.I.U. beanie, said that the “Potter” 
books had proved fertile for engaging 
young people on issues — “racism between 
Muggleborns and Wizards, slave labor 
in terms of house elves, Sirius Black hav- 
ing his habeas corpus suspended in a time 
of terror” — ^but, with the series finished, 
he had begun looking to other franchises 
with huge fan bases. One of his cam- 
paigns, Superman Is an Immigrant, had 
been a mild success. “Avatar,” he added, 
was “a missed opportunity for indigenous 
rights and climate change.” 

For the minimum-wage campaign. 
Slack had latched on to “The Hunger 
Games,” the dystopian series featuring 
class stmggle and rebellion. Protesters in 
Ferguson, Missouri, had spray-painted a 



quote from the latest movie (“If we burn, 
you burn with us”) on a wall, and 
pro-democracy activists in Thailand had 
co-opted the modified Girl Scout sa- 
lute — right hand raised, middle three 
fingers extended — that Katniss Everdeen, 
the series’ heroine, deploys as a symbol 
of rebellion. The Harry Potter Alliance 
is made up mostly of teen-agers, and 
Slack and his team had instructed them 
to join the fast-food protest by posting 
a selfie (#MyHungerGames) in which 
they performed the salute in front of 
their local McDonald’s. “Be prepared, 
@McDonalds, Katniss is coming,” one 
Alliance member tweeted. 

With Slack’s encouragement. Fight 
for 115 organizers were also urging their 
people to embrace the three-fingered sa- 
lute, and, as the workers left Burger King 
and boarded buses for Manhattan, salute 
photos started to appear on Twitter: thirty 
people outside a Family Dollar in At- 
lanta, another group outside a Chicago 
McDonald’s. Slack was the only Alliance 
member on the bus — “The problem is 
our members have school,” he said — 
and the fast-food workers in attendance 
weren’t too familiar with “The Hunger 
Games.” Zach Taylor, a Checkers em- 
ployee, hadn’t seen the films, in part 
because taking his three kids to the 
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movies would cost him a full day’s 
wages (sixty- four dollars, before taxes). 
“Why not do ‘Dracula’?”he asked Slack, 
who liked the idea. “Well, isn’t Mc- 
Donald’s sucking out our souls?” Slack 
said. His fellow-riders nodded. 

Most of the Alliance’s activism has 
been virtual so far, and Slack isn’t sure 
whether he will be able to get his mem- 
bers to join the picket line and confront 
actual humans. “We have them in the 
digital streets,” he said. “But our goal is 
to get them in the streets streets.” He had 
asked members to hand a letter to the 
manager at their local McDonald’s. “Some 
members have expressed social anxiety 
about doing this,” he explained, noting 
that he has no such qualms: “I’m kind of 
known for being on the crazier side.” In 
college, at Brandeis, he wrapped himself 
in red tape to protest university bureau- 
cracy, and he once attended a Dennis 
Kucinich rally wearing a banana suit. 
(“Because I’m going bananas for you, 
Dennis!” Slack told the candidate.) 

The fast-food workers seemed to take 
to the “Hunger Games” campaign. After 
the protesters entered a McDonald’s on 
Chambers Street, a group of cooks and 
cashiers behind the counter stopped 
working and took a three-fingered selfie. 
The police made the protesters leave. As 
Taylor walked out of another location, 
he turned and held up his hand. “I want 
to put up my middle finger,” he said. 
“But I guess I’ll put up three.” 

— Reeves Wiedeman 



NOT DEAD YET 
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S ome nights, when the sky is clear over 
his house in Provence, Eric Idle 
gazes at a star called Betelgeuse and con- 
templates its demise. “It’s this big red 
giant star you can see,” Idle, a founding 
member of Monty Python, said last week. 
“It can go supernova any day.” Granted, 
Betelgeuse (Orion’s right shoulder) is 
more than six hundred light-years from 
Earth, and “any day” could be ten thou- 
sand years in the future. But it was enough 
to put Idle in a doomsaying mood. “A 
meteorite might do to us what it did to 
the dinosaurs,” he added. “Any day.” 
When the apocalypse comes, it seems 
likely that Idle will respond with a little 
whistle and a verse of “Always Look on 
the Bright Side of Life,” the anthem he 
wrote, in 1978, for “Life of Brian,” the 
Python parody of the New Testament. In 
the movie. Idle sings it while being cru- 
cified alongside the title character, an un- 
witting rival of Jesus Christ. According 
to one study, it is the most requested song 
at British funerals, edging out “My Way.” 
This week. Idle will reprise the song at 
Carnegie Hall, as the closing number of 
“Not the Messiah (He’s a Very Naughty 
Boy) ,” an oratorio based on “Life of Brian,” 



which Idle wrote with the composer John 
Du Prez.The piece — Idle’s follow-up to 
“Spamalot,” the Broadway musical “lov- 
ingly ripped off” from “Monty Python 
and the Holy Grail” — debuted with the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, in 2007. 
Lor its New York premiere, “I was hop- 
ing I could be ill and Marty Short would 
do it,” Idle said, over lunch in midtown. 
“But it needs an idiot. And an orchestra.” 

In his Python days. Idle excelled at id- 
iots, especially the officious kind. “Life of 
Brian” was “my fault,” he admitted. “We 
were here opening ‘Holy Grail,’ and a 
journalist said, ‘What’s your next film?’ 
And I said, Jesus Christ: Lust for Glory.’” 
After concluding that “you can’t send up 
Christ,”he went on, the Pythons invented 
Brian Cohen, a Judean nincompoop mis- 
taken for the Messiah. Days before film- 
ing began, in Tunisia, the producing com- 
pany, EMI, panicked and dropped the 
project. Salvation came in the form of 
George Harrison. He and Idle had met 
at a screening of“Holy Graif’in Los An- 
geles, where Harrison told him,“Let’s go 
and have a reefer in the control booth.” 
They wound up talking for two days. 
“We were sort of the same thing in our 
groups — the free-floating radical,” Idle 
said. Harrison mortgaged his house to 
raise the funds for “Life of Brian.” In re- 
turn, he got a cameo as the guy who ad- 
ministers use of the Mount. 

The movie caused a stir when it was 
released. “The night before it opened in 
New York, a thousand rabbis came to 
protest it,” Idle recalled. “In Sweden, they 
sold it as ‘the film banned in Norway.’” 
Time has a way of turning heresies into 
sacred cows, which is probably why “Not 
the Messiah” has evaded “The Death of 
Klinghoffer”-style street protests. “Be- 
cause we’re in white tie and tails and it’s 
an oratorio, it’s not perceived to be offen- 
sive at all,” its author said. 

Another glass of wine came. Idle had 
arrived in New York two days earlier; 
Tuesday was supposed to have been lunch 
with Mike Nichols. Idle lives in L.A. 
most of the time, but, at seventy-one, 
he does not seek out movie roles. He 
would like to spend his comedy-legend 
years, he said, exploring the meaning 
and the origin of the universe. When he’s 
in London, he usually sees Brian Cox, a 
particle physicist at the University of 
Manchester. “Brian and I meet over bot- 
tles of Ruinart at a Chinese restaurant,” 




Idle said. “They throw us out at one- 
thirty in the morning, and we ’re still 
talking about inflation theory.” 

In July, the flve surviving Pythons re- 
united in London, at the 02 Arena, for 
their first show together in thirty-four 
years. (Graham Chapman, who played 
Brian in the movie, died in 1989.) The 
reason was money: they’d been sued by 
a producer of “Holy Grail,”who claimed 
that he was owed royalties from “Spama- 
lot.”“It was a very nice way to say good- 
bye,” Idle said, dismissing any chance of 
a tour. Not long ago, at BiUy Connolly’s 
house in Scotland, Prince Charles gave 
him another offer he could refuse. “He 
said, ‘Would you be my jester?”’ Idle re- 
called. “I said,‘Why would I want a fuck- 
ing shit job like that?”’ 

— Michael Schulman 
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I s the trafflc I endured just because 
the Cambridges are here, or is it just 
life’s like that?” Alastair Bruce asked, as 
he settled in to lunch at the Lambs Club 
last Monday. Bruce, an expert in British 
state ceremony, had come by taxi from 
Penn Station to Times Square, a short 
but long journey even when New York 
is not hosting his future monarch, as it 
was last week. Bmce wore an unseason- 
able seersucker jacket — “It is called by 
my family my ‘vicar abroad’ jacket” — as 
well as stars-and-stripes cufflinks and a 
tie decorated with images of jolly Brit- 
ish policemen. When advised that New 
Yorkers had been having some trouble 
with the police lately, he replied cheer- 
fully, “Well, I am advertising police with 
whom you would have no trouble.” 

A waiter set down a small loaf of bread. 
“Shall I be mother?” Bmce offered, slic- 
ing it. He was in town with the cast of 
“Downton Abbey,” on which he is a his- 
torical consultant. The first episode of 
the new season, which premieres in the 
U.S. in January, will be followed by a 
spinoff, “The Manners of Downton 
Abbey,” in which Bmce explores the so- 
cial protocol of the time. He dislikes being 
called an etiquette expert. “Etiquette ex- 



perts are a bit prissy, and wiU probably 
encourage more doilies than are neces- 
sary,” he explained. Protocol is behavior 
that comes naturally, or once did. 

Bmce is a descendant of Robert the 
Bruce, who led the Scots against the En- 
glish seven hundred years ago. His great- 
great-great-grandfather was Lord Elgin, 
of the marbles; his great-great-grandfa- 
ther, another Lord Elgin, “created Can- 
ada” — he was the governor-general — and 
his great-grandfather was a viceroy of 
India. “No wonder I was interested in his- 
tory,” he said. “And, because nobody else 
is competing with me, I And myself as 
probably the person in my generation 
who knows more than any other about 
coronation ritual, going back to the ordo 
set by St. Dunstan, in 973.” Bmce serves 
the Queen in the role of Fitzalan Pur- 
suivant of Arms Extraordinary; in state 
funerals and the like, he processes wear- 
ing a tunic decorated with the Queen’s 
armorial bearings, looking like the Jack 
of Diamonds. “Can I show you a picture?” 
he said, pulling out his cell phone. “I’m a 
bit of a dresser-upper,” he acknowledged. 

He would not be crossing paths with 
the royal couple on their visit, though he 
has had the oppormnity to observe Wil- 
liam at close quarters at many official 
events, including the Garter Service, an 
annual chivalric ceremony at Windsor 
Castle. “Here is a young man, swathed 
in blue velvet, with a wonderful Tudor 
bonnet with ostrich feathers flying out 
the side. I can see in his eyes in the years 
that he has been doing it — he was made 
the thousandth Knight of the Garter by 
the Queen, the first being Edward, the 
Black Prince, who was made by his fa- 
ther, Edward III, in 1348 — he is now 
completely at ease with it.” 

Bmce considers William and Kate ex- 
cellent ambassadors. “I am sure that, per- 
haps like other monarchs before, they’d 
probably absolutely adore not being who 
they are — I think he would love to be flying 
a helicopter,” he said. (William trained as 
a pilot in the R.A.E) Bmce thought that 
the Duke and Duchess were handling the 
enthusiasms of their American hosts ad- 
mirably, though he doubted that they en- 
joyed being mobbed, as they were outside 
their hotel. “We march monarchy care- 
fully through the trepidation of a society 
enthused and mesmerized by celebrity,” 
he said. “Because the institution is not 
about celebrity. It is about office.” Before 



the royal couple’s arrival, U.S. journalistic 
outlets had mocked some of the snootier 
dress recommendations on Buckingham 
Palace’s Web site. A note about “smart at- 
tire” for reporters prescribes jackets and 
ties for men and “a trouser or skirt suit” 
for women. It warns, “Those wearing jeans 
or trainers wiU not be admitted and casu- 
ally dressed members of the media wUl be 
turned away.” Bruce said that these ad- 
monishments had not come from the top: 
“I profoundly reject the notion that the 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge sat down 
and wanted an edict issued to the media 




The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 



of the United States on how they choose 
to take things out of their cupboard in the 
morning. The Queen never notices what 
people wear. She’s not interested.” 

That afternoon, Bmce e-maUed to say 
that he had checked with the Prince’s 
people, and had been relieved to discover 
that no official clothing directive had 
been issued beyond the Web site. By then, 
he was heading to a “Downton Abbey” 
reception, wearing the green blazer of the 
Royal Company of Archers. The Duke 
and Duchess spent the evening at a Nets 
game at the Barclays Center, in Brook- 
lyn: she wore a sparkly mnic by Tory 
Burch; he wore a plaid shirt. During the 
warmup, a number of players, including 
LeBron James, wore T-shirts bearing the 
words “I Can’t Breathe.” Qutside, pro- 
testers staged a die-in, wearing whatever 
was good to lie on the ground in. All eve- 
ning, the sky above the arena resounded 
with the noise of police helicopters, flown 
by men not born to be king. 

— Rebecca Mead 
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J ust in time for Christmas, there’s a surprise present for 
consumers: plummeting oil prices. They have fallen forty 
per cent since July — gasoline now costs well helow three 
dollars a gallon — saving Americans hundreds of millions of 
dollars a day. This has been a mini-stimulus for the econ- 
omy, and one that was almost completely unexpected. Be- 
fore the summer, prices had been high for years. Despite a 
lot of geopolitical turmoil and macroeconomic anxiety, the 
oil market had been remarkably stable, and it seemed pos- 
sible that, as one study put it, “hundred-doUar oil is here to 
stay.” But in a matter of months all that changed. 

So what happened? At the most basic level, it’s a simple 
supply-and-demand story. Europe’s 
continued troubles and a slowdown in 
the Chinese economy muted the de- 
mand for oil. Meanwhile, the U.S. 
shale-oil boom and a rebound of drill- 
ing in Libya boosted supply. “Libya’s 
ramping up of production caught peo- 
ple genuinely off guard,” Steven Kop- 
its, the managing director of Prince- 
ton Energy Advisors, told me. “That’s 
the kind of thing that’s hard to predict 
unless you have really good intelligence 
assets on the ground.” The result was 
that the market was producing many 
more barrels of oil a day than were con- 
sumed. As oil was dumped on the mar- 
ket, prices inevitably fell. 

In the oil market, though, nothing 
is simple. The real story of the past few 
months isn’t that oil prices have fallen; 
it’s that they’ve fallen so far so fast, and that they may stUl 
have a long way to go before hitting bottom. That suggests 
that the stability of the past few years has yielded to a new 
era of volatility, in which small changes in supply and de- 
mand win lead to big price swings. 

Such volatility is exactly what the history of oil prices 
would lead us to expect. Commodities are more volatile than 
other assets — the price of copper fluctuates a lot more than 
that of a television set — and oil has historically been more 
volatile than most other commodities; a 2007 study found 
that in the U.S. it was more volatile than ninety-flve per cent 
of other products. The biggest reason for this volatility is 
that short-term supply and demand for oil are what econ- 
omists call “price-inelastic,” which means that they don’t re- 
spond much when the price of oil changes. People don’t im- 
mediately start driving less when gasoline prices spike — they 
just pay more for gasoline. On the supply side, drilling proj- 
ects take a long time to start up or to shut down, so higher 
prices don’t immediately translate into more supply, or lower 



prices into less. This means that the way prices typically re- 
turn to normal — through increasing supply or diminishing 
demand — doesn’t really happen in the oil market. So a two- 
or three-per-cent change in supply, which is about how much 
the shale boom and the Libyan rebound added to global 
daily production, can spark a huge move in price. 

In recent years, hedge funds and commodity-index funds 
have put hundreds of billions into the oil market, and stud- 
ies suggest that this flood of investment may have increased 
the market’s volatility. By its nature, oil trading is beset by 
uncertainty. It’s not just the precarious geopolitics of where 
most of the world’s oil reserves are. There’s also the fact that 
predicting future demand requires forecasting the perfor- 
mance of the entire world economy. 

You might think that the existence of OPEC would guar- 
antee stability. But OPEC is weaker than it once was, thanks 
to the emergence of big non-OPEC oil producers, like the U.S. 
Besides, enforcing stability at a time of falling prices is easier 
said than done. OPEC’s members face a 
classic collective-action problem. They’d 
be better off ultimately if they all agreed 
to curb production — Saudi Arabia, in 
particular, would have to cut back — but 
individually they have a greater incen- 
tive to continue pumping. And the Sau- 
dis know from history that cutbacks 
don’t always work. In the early nineteen- 
eighties, they slashed output in an at- 
tempt to prop up energy prices. “They 
cut production and cut production and 
cut production, and all it did, more or 
less, was wreck their economy for the 
next twenty years,” Kopits said. “This 
time around, they’re drawing a line in 
the sand and saying We’re going to keep 
pumping, and everyone else is going to 
have to adjust around us.” 

The shale-oil boom has added to un- 
certainty, too. OPEC has no control over what U.S. producers 
do. And even though shale-oil producers often face higher 
production costs than traditional drillers do (which should 
make them quick to cut production when prices fall), many 
also have debt payments to make and fixed costs to meet if 
they don’t want to go out of business. So they’re likely to keep 
pumping, since that keeps revenue coming in until (they hope) 
the price recovers. But continuing to pump, of course, makes 
it harder for prices to stabilize. 

It would be a mistake for oil producers to expect a return 
to the high, stable prices of recent years. By the same token, 
American consumers shouldn’t get too used to cheap gas, since 
in the long run low oil prices erode the conditions that brought 
them about. Producers are already starting to adjust: Cono- 
coPhUlips just announced that it’s cutting its drUing budget. 
And, because cheap oil gives everyone an economic boost, 
eventually it leads to higher demand. We’re awash in oil right 
now. Soon enough, we may be wondering where it all went. 

— -James Surowiecki 
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ANNALS OF INNOVATION 

MATERIAL QUESTION 

Graphene may be the most remarkable substance ever discovered. But what’s it for'? 

BY JOHN COLAPINTO 




U ntil Andre Geim, a physics pro- 
fessor at the University of Man- 
chester, discovered an unusual new 
material called graphene, he was best 
known for an experiment in which 
he used electromagnets to levitate a 
frog. Geim, born in 1958 in the So- 
viet Union, is a brilliant academic — 
as a high-school student, he won a 
competition by memorizing a thou- 
sand-page chemistry dictionary — but 
he also has a streak of unorthodox 
humor. He published the frog exper- 
iment in the European Journal of Phys- 
ics., under the title “Of Flying Frogs 
and Levitrons,” and in 2000 it won 



the Ig Nobel Prize, an annual award 
for the silliest experiment. Colleagues 
urged Geim to turn the honor down, 
but he refused. He saw the frog levi- 
tation as an integral part of his style, 
an acceptance of lateral thinking that 
could lead to important discoveries. 
Soon afterward, he began hosting “Fri- 
day sessions” for his students: free- 
form, end-of-the-week experiments, 
sometimes fuelled by a few beers. “The 
Friday sessions refer to something that 
you’re not paid for and not supposed 
to do during your professional life,” 
Geim told me recently. “Curiosity- 
driven research. Something random. 



simple, maybe a bit weird — even ri- 
diculous. ”He added, “Without it, there 
are no discoveries.” 

On one such evening, in the fall of 
2002, Geim was thinking about car- 
bon. He specializes in microscopically 
thin materials, and he wondered how 
very thin layers of carbon might be- 
have under certain experimental con- 
ditions. Graphite, which consists of 
stacks of atom-thick carbon layers, 
was an obvious material to work with, 
but the standard methods for isolat- 
ing superthin samples would overheat 
the material, destroying it. So Geim 
had set one of his new Ph.D. students. 
Da Jiang, the task of trying to obtain 
as thin a sample as possible — perhaps 
a few hundred atomic layers — by pol- 
ishing a one-inch graphite crystal. Sev- 
eral weeks later, Jiang delivered a speck 
of carbon in a petri dish. After look- 
ing at it under a microscope, Geim re- 
calls, he asked him to try again; Jiang 
admitted that this was all that was left 
of the crystal. As Geim teasingly ad- 
monished him (“You polished a moun- 
tain to get a grain of sand?”), one of 
his senior fellows glanced at a ball of 
used Scotch tape in the wastebasket, 
its sticky side covered with a gray, 
slightly shiny film of graphite residue. 

It would have been a familiar sight 
in labs around the world, where re- 
searchers routinely use tape to test the 
adhesive properties of experimental 
samples. The layers of carbon that 
make up graphite are weakly bonded 
(hence its adoption, in 1564, for pen- 
cils, which shed a visible trace when 
dragged across paper), so tape removes 
fiakes of it readily. Geim placed a piece 
of the tape under the microscope and 
discovered that the graphite layers 
were thinner than any others he’d seen. 
By folding the tape, pressing the res- 
idue together and pulling it apart, he 
was able to peel the fiakes down to 
still thinner layers. 

Geim had isolated the first two- 
dimensional material ever discovered: 
an atom-thick layer of carbon, which 
appeared, under an atomic micro- 
scope, as a flat lattice of hexagons 
linked in a honeycomb pattern. The- 
oretical physicists had speculated about 
such a substance, calling it “graphene,” 
but had assumed that a single atomic 
layer could not be obtained at room 



One atom thick, graphene is the thinnest material known and may be the strongest. 
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temperature — that it would puU apart 
into microscopic balls. Instead, Geim 
saw, graphene remained in a single 
plane, developing ripples as the ma- 
terial stabilized. 

Geim enlisted the help of a Ph.D. 
student named Konstantin Novoselov, 
and they began working fourteen-hour 
days studying graphene. In the next 
two years, they designed a series of 
experiments that un- 
covered startling prop- 
erties of the material. 

Because of its unique 
structure, electrons could 
flow across the lattice un- 
impeded by other layers, 
moving with extraordi- 
nary speed and freedom. 

It can carry a thousand 
times more electricity 
than copper. In what Geim later called 
“the first eureka moment,” they 
demonstrated that graphene had a 
pronounced “field effect,” the response 
that some materials show when placed 
near an electric field, which allows sci- 
entists to control the conductivity. A 
field effect is one of the defining char- 
acteristics of silicon, used in computer 
chips, which suggested that graphene 
could serve as a replacement — some- 
thing that computer makers had been 
seeking for years. 

Geim and Novoselov wrote a three- 
page paper describing their discov- 
eries. It was twice rejected by Nature, 
where one reader stated that isolating 
a stable, two-dimensional material was 
“impossible,” and another said that it 
was not “a sufficient scientific advance.” 
But, in October, 2004, the paper, “Elec- 
tric Field Effect in Atomically Thin 
Carbon Films,” was published in Sci- 
ence, and it astonished scientists. “It 
was as if science Action had become 
reality,” Youngjoon Gil, the execu- 
tive vice-president of the Samsung 
Advanced Institute of Technology, 
told me. 

Labs around the world began 
studies using Geim’s Scotch-tape 
technique, and researchers identified 
other properties of graphene. Although 
it was the thinnest material in the 
known universe, it was a hundred and 
fifty times stronger than an equivalent 
weight of steel — indeed, the strongest 
material ever measured. It was as pli- 



able as rubber and could stretch to a 
hundred and twenty per cent of its 
length. Research by Philip Kim, then 
at Columbia University, determined 
that graphene was even more electri- 
cally conductive than previously shown. 
Kim suspended graphene in a vacuum, 
where no other material could slow 
the movement of its subatomic par- 
ticles, and showed that it had a “mo- 
bility” — the speed at 
which an electrical charge 
flows across a semicon- 
ductor — of up to two 
hundred and fifty times 
that of silicon. 

In 2010, six years af- 
ter Geim and Novoselov 
published their paper, 
they were awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Physics. 
By then, the media were calling 
graphene “a wonder material,” a sub- 
stance that, as the Guardian put it, 
“could change the world.” Academic 
researchers in physics, electrical en- 
gineering, medicine, chemistry, and 
other fields flocked to graphene, as 
did scientists at top electronics Arms. 
The U.K. Intellectual Property Office 
recently published a report detail- 
ing the worldwide proliferation of 
graphene-related patents, from 3,018 
in 2011 to 8,416 at the beginning of 
2013. The patents suggest a wide array 
of applications: ultra-long-life bat- 
teries, bendable computer screens, de- 
salinization of water, improved solar 
cells, superfast microcomputers. At 
Geim and Novoselov’s academic 
home, the University of Manchester, 
the British government invested sixty 
million dollars to help create the Na- 
tional Graphene Institute, in an effort 
to make the U.K. competitive with 
the world’s top patent holders: Korea, 
China, and the United States, all of 
which have entered the race to And 
the first world-changing use for 
graphene. 

T he progress of a technology from 
the moment of discovery to trans- 
formative product is slow and mean- 
dering; the consensus among scien- 
tists is that it takes decades, even when 
things go well. Paul Lauterbur and 
Peter Mansfield shared a Nobel Prize 
for developing the MRI, in 1973 — al- 



most thirty years after scientists first 
understood the physical reaction that 
allowed the machine to work. More 
than a century passed between the 
moment when the Swedish chemist 
Jons Jakob Berzelius purified silicon, 
in 1824, and the birth of the semicon- 
ductor industry. 

New discoveries face formidable 
challenges in the marketplace. They 
must be conspicuously cheaper or bet- 
ter than products already for sale, and 
they must be conducive to manufac- 
ture on a commercial scale. If a ma- 
terial arrives, like graphene, as a ser- 
endipitous discovery, with no targeted 
application, there is another barrier: 
the limits of imagination. Now that 
we’ve got this stuff, what do we do 
with it? 

Aluminum, discovered in minute 
quantities in a lab in the eighteen-twen- 
ties, was hailed as a wonder substance, 
with qualities never before seen in a 
metal: it was lightweight, shiny, resis- 
tant to rust, and highly conductive. It 
could be derived from clay (at first, 
it was called “silver from clay”), and 
the idea that a valuable substance was 
produced from a common one lent it 
a quality of alchemy. In the eigh- 
teen-fifties, a French chemist devised 
a method for making a few grams at 
a time, and aluminum was quickly 
adopted for use in expensive jew- 
elry. Three decades later, a new pro- 
cess, using electricity, allowed in- 
dustrial production, and the price 
plummeted. 

“People said, ‘Wow! We’ve got this 
silver from clay, and now it’s really 
cheap and we can use it for anything,”’ 
Robert Friedel, a historian of technol- 
ogy at the University of Maryland, 
told me. But the enthusiasm soon cooled: 
“They couldn’t figure out what to use 
it for.” In 1900, the Sears and Roe- 
buck catalogue advertised aluminum 
pots and pans, Friedel notes, “but you 
can’t And any of what we’d call ‘tech- 
nicaf uses.” Not until after the First 
World War did aluminum And its 
transformative use. “The killer app is 
the airplane, which didn’t even exist 
when they were going aU gung ho and 
gaga over this stuff.” 

Some highly touted discoveries 
fizzle altogether. In 1986, the I.B.M. 
researchers Georg Bednorz and K. Alex 
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Muller discovered ceramics that acted 
as radically more practical super- 
conductors. The next year, they won 
a Nobel, and an enormous wave of op- 
timism followed. “Presidential com- 
missions were thrown together to try 
to put the U.S. out in the lead,” Cyrus 
Mody, a history-of-science professor 
at Rice University, in Houston, says. 
“People were talking about floating 
trains and inflnite transmission lines 
within the next couple of years.” But, 
in three decades of struggle, almost 
no one has managed to turn the brit- 
tle ceramics into a substance that can 
survive everyday use. 

Friedel offered a broad axiom: “The 
more innovative — the more breaking- 
the-mold — the innovation is, the less 
likely we are to figure out what it is 
really going to be used for.”Thus far, 
the only consumer products that in- 
corporate graphene are tennis racquets 
and ink. But many scientists insist that 
its unusual properties will eventually 



lead to a breakthrough. According to 
Geim, the influx of money and re- 
searchers has speeded up the usual 
time line to practical usage. “We started 
with submicron flakes, barely seen even 
in an optical microscope,” he says. “I 
never imagined that by 2009, 2010, 
people would already be making square 
metres of this material. It’s extremely 
rapid progress.” He adds, “Once some- 
one sees that there is a gold mine, then 
very heavy equipment starts to be ap- 
plied from many different research 
areas. When people are thinking, we 
are quite inventive animals.” 

S amsung, the Korea-based electron- 
ics giant, holds the greatest num- 
ber of patents in graphene, but in re- 
cent years research institutions, not 
corporations, have been most active. 
A Korean university, which works with 
Samsung, is in first place among aca- 
demic institutions. Two Chinese uni- 
versities hold the second and third 



slots. In fourth place is Rice Univer- 
sity, which has filed thirty-three pat- 
ents in the past two years, almost all 
from a laboratory run by a professor 
named James Tour. 

Tour, fifty-five, is a synthetic or- 
ganic chemist, but his expansive per- 
sonality and entrepreneurial brio make 
him seem more like an executive over- 
seeing a company’s profitable R. 8c D. 
division. A short, dark-eyed man with 
a gym-pumped body, he greeted me 
volubly when I visited him recently at 
his ofHce, in the Dell Butcher build- 
ing at Rice. “I mean, the stuff is just 
amazing!” he said, about graphene. “You 
can’t believe what this stuff can do!” 
Tour, like most senior scientists, must 
concern himself with both research 
and commerce. He has twice appeared 
before Congress to warn about federal 
budget cuts to science, and says that 
his lab has managed to thrive only be- 
cause he has secured funding through 
aggressive partnerships with industry. 
He charges each business he contracts 
with two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars a year; his lab nets a little more 
than half, with which he can hire two 
student researchers and pay for their 
materials for a year. Much of Tour’s 
work involves spurring the creativity 
of those researchers (twenty-five of 
whom are devoted to graphene); they’re 
the ones who devise the inventions 
that Tour sells. Graphene has been a 
boon, he said: “You have a lot of peo- 
ple moving into this area. Not just ac- 
ademics but companies in a big way, 
from the big electronics Arms, like 
Samsung, to oil companies.” 

Tour brings a special energy to the 
endeavor. Raised in a secular Jewish 
home in White Plains, he became a 
born-again Christian as a freshman 
at Syracuse University. Married, with 
four grown children, he rises at three- 
forty every morning for an hour and 
a half of prayer and Bible study — fol- 
lowed, several times a week, with work- 
outs at the gym — and arrives at the 
office at six-fifteen. In 2001, he made 
headlines by signing “A Scientific Dis- 
sent from Darwinism,” a petition that 
promoted intelligent design, but he 
insists that this reflected only his per- 
sonal doubts about how random 
mutation occurs at the molecular level. 
Although he ends e-mails with “God 
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bless, ”he says that, apart from a habit 
of praying for divine guidance, he 
feels that religion plays no part in his 
scientific work. 

Tour endorses a scattershot ap- 
proach for his students’ research. “We 
work on whatever suits our fancy, as 
long as it is swinging for the fences,” 
he said. As chemists, he noted, they 
are particularly suited to quick ex- 
periments, many of which can yield 
results in a matter of hours — unlike 
physicists, whose experiments can take 
months. His lab has published a hun- 
dred and thirty-one journal articles 
on graphene — second only to a lab at 
the University of Texas at Austin — 
and his researchers move rapidly to 
file provisional applications with the 
U.S. Patent and Trademark Office, 
which give them legal ownership of 
an idea for a year before they must file 
a full claim. “We don’t wait very long 
before we file,”Tour said; he urges stu- 
dents to write up their work in less 
than forty-eight hours. “I was just told 
by a company that has licensed one of 
our technologies that we beat the Chi- 
nese by five days.” 

Many of his lab’s recent inven- 
tions are designed for immediate ex- 
ploitation by industry, supplying funds 
to support more ambitious work. 



Tour has sold patents for a graphene- 
infused paint whose conductivity 
might help remove ice from helicop- 
ter blades, fluids to increase the effi- 
ciency of oil drills, and graphene- 
based materials to make the inflatable 
slides and life rafts used in airplanes. 
He points out that graphene is the 
only substance on earth that is com- 
pletely impermeable to gas, but it 
weighs almost nothing; lighter rafts 
and slides could save the airline in- 
dustry millions of dollars’ worth of 
fuel a year. 

In Tour’s laboratory, a large, high- 
ceilinged room with tightly configured 
rows of worktables, a score of young 
men in white lab coats and safety 
goggles were working. Tour and I 
stopped at a bench where Loic Sam- 
uels, a graduate student from Anti- 
gua, was making a batch of graphene- 
based gel, to be used in a scaffold for 
spinal-cord injuries. “Instead of just 
having a nonfunctional scaffold ma- 
terial, you have something that’s ac- 
tually electrically conductive,” Sam- 
uels said, as he swirled a test tube in 
a jeweller’s bath. “That helps the nerve 
cells, which communicate electrically, 
connect with each other. ’’Tour showed 
me videos of lab rats whose back legs 
had been paralyzed. In one video, two 



rats inched themselves along the bot- 
tom of a cage, dragging their hind 
legs. In another video, of rats that had 
been treated, they walked normally. 
Tour warned that it takes years before 
the F.D.A. approves human trials. “But 
it’s an incredible start,” he said. 

In 2010, one of Tour’s researchers, 
Alexander Slesarev, a Russian who had 
studied at Moscow State University, 
suggested that graphene oxide, a form 
of graphene created when oxygen and 
hydrogen molecules are bonded to it, 
might attract radioactive material. 
Slesarev sent a sample to a former 
colleague at Moscow State, where 
students placed the powder in solu- 
tions containing nuclear material. They 
discovered that the graphene oxide 
binds with the radioactive elements, 
forming a sludge that could easily be 
scooped away. Not long afterward, the 
earthquake and tsunami in Japan cre- 
ated a devastating spill of nuclear ma- 
terial, and Tour flew to Japan to pitch 
the technology to the Japanese. “We’re 
deploying it right now in Fukushima,” 
he told me. 

Working at one of the benches 
was a young man with a round, open 
face: a twenty-five-year-old Ph.D. stu- 
dent named Ruquan Ye, who last year 
devised a new way to make quantum 
dots, highly fluorescent nanoparticles 
used in medical imaging and plasma 
television screens. Usually made in 
tiny amounts from toxic chemicals, 
such as cadmium selenide and indium 
arsenide, quantum dots cost a mil- 
lion dollars for a one-kilogram bottle. 
Ye’s technique uses graphene derived 
from coal, which is a hundred dollars 
a ton. 

“The method is simple,” Ye told 
me. He showed me a vial filled with 
a fine black powder: anthracite coal 
that he had ground. “I place this in a 
solution of acids for one day, then heat 
the solution on a hot plate.” By tweak- 
ing the process, he can make the ma- 
terial emit various light frequencies, 
creating dots of various colors for 
differentiated tagging of tumors. The 
coal-based dots are compatible with 
the human body — coal is carbon, and 
so are we — which suggests that Ye’s 
dots could replace the highly toxic 
ones used in hospitals worldwide. In 
a darkened room next to the lab, he 
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shone a black light on several small 
vials of clear liquid. They fluoresced 
into glowing ingots: red, blue, yellow, 
violet. 

Tour usually declines to take credit 
for the discoveries in his lab. “It’s all 
the students,” he said. “They’re at 
that age, their twenties, when the 
synapses are just firing. My job is to 
inspire them and provide a credit 
card, and direct them away from rab- 
bit holes. ’’But he acknowledged that 
the quantum-dot idea originated with 
him: “One day, I said, ‘We gotta find 
out what’s in coal. People have been 
using this for five thousand years. 
Let’s see what’s really in it. I bet it’s 
small domains of graphene’ — and, 
sure enough, it was. It was just sitting 
right there. A twenty-five-per-cent 
yield. And, remember, it’s a million 
dollars a kilogram!” 

Tour turned to his lab manager, 
Paul Cherukuri, and said, “We’re going 
to be rich someday, aren’t we?” As 
Cherukuri laughed. Tour added, “I’m 
going to come in here and count money 
every day.” 

P erhaps the most tantalizing prop- 
erty described in Geim and No- 
voselov’s 2004 paper was the “mobil- 
ity”with which electronic information 
can flow across graphene’s surface. 
“The slow step in our computers is 
moving information from point A to 
point B,”Tour told me. “Now you’ve 
taken the slow step, the biggest hur- 
dle in silicon electronics, and you’ve 
introduced a new material and — boom! 
All of a sudden, you’re increasing speed 
not by a factor of ten but by a factor 
of a hundred, possibly even more.” 
The news galvanized the semicon- 
ductor industry, which was struggling 
to keep up with Moore’s Law, devised 
in 1965 by Gordon Moore, a co- 
founder of Intel. Every two years, he 
predicted, the density — and thus the 
effectiveness — of computer chips 
would double. For five decades, engi- 
neers have managed to keep pace with 
Moore’s Law through miniaturization, 
packing increasing numbers of tran- 
sistors onto chips — as many as four 
billion on a silicon wafer the size of a 
fingernail. Engineers have further 
speeded computers by “doping” sili- 
con: introducing atoms from other el- 



ements to squeeze the lattice tighter. 
But there’s a limit. Shrink the chip too 
much, moving its transistors too close 
together, and silicon stops working. 
As early as 2017, silicon chips may no 
longer be able to keep pace with 
Moore’s Law. Graphene, if it works, 
offers a solution. 

There’s a problem, though. Semi- 
conductors, such as silicon, are defined 
by their ability to turn on and off in 
the presence of an electric field; in 
logic chips, that switching process 
generates the ones and the zeros that 
are the language of computers. Gra- 
phene, a semi-metal, cannot be turned 
off. At first, engineers believed that 
they could dope graphene to open up 
a “band gap,” the electrical property 
that allows semiconductors to act as 
switches. But, ten years after Geim 
and Novoselov’s paper, no one has 
succeeded in opening a gap wide 
enough. “You’d have to change it so 
much that it’s no longer graphene,” 
Tour said. Indeed, those who have 
managed to create such a gap learned 
that it kills the mobility, rendering 
graphene no better than the materi- 
als we use now. The result has been a 
certain dampening of the mood at 
semiconductor companies. 

I recently visited the Thomas J. Wat- 
son Research Center, the main 
R. 8c D. lab for I.B.M., a major fab- 
ricator of silicon semiconductor chips. 
A half hour north of New York City, 
the center is housed in a building de- 
signed by Eero Saarinen, in 1961. A 
vast arc of glass with an upswept front 
awning, it is a kind of monument to 
the difficulty of predicting the future. 
Saarinen imagined that transforma- 
tive ideas would emerge from groups 
of scientists working in meeting areas, 
where recliners and coffee tables stiU 
sit beside soaring windows. Instead, 
the scientists spend much of the day 
hunched over computer screens in 
their offices: small, windowless dens, 
which seem to have been created as 
an afterthought. 

In one cramped office, I met Su- 
pratik Guha, who is the director of 
physical sciences at I.B.M. and who 
sets the company’s strategy for world- 
wide research. A thoughtful man, as 
precisely understated as Tour is effu- 



sive, Guha lamented the “excessive 
hype” that has surrounded graphene 
as a replacement for silicon, and talked 
mournfully about how the effort to in- 
troduce a band gap is, at best, “one 
major innovation away.” He hastened 
to add that I.B.M. has not written off 
graphene. In early 2014, the company 
announced that its researchers had 
built the first graphene-based inte- 
grated circuit for wireless devices, which 
could lead to cheaper, more efficient 
cell phones. But in the quest to make 
graphene a replacement for silicon, 
Guha admits, they hold little hope. 

For now, I.B.M.’s focus remains 
the single-walled carbon nanotube, 
which was developed at Rice by Tour’s 
mentor and predecessor, Rick Smalley. 
In the eighties, Smalley and his col- 
leagues discovered that molecules of 
carbon atoms arrange themselves in 
a variety of shapes; some were spheres 
(which he called “buckyballs,”for their 
resemblance to Buckminster Fuller’s 
geodesic domes) and others were 
tubes. When the researchers found 
that the tubes can act as semiconduc- 
tors, the material was immediately 
suggested as a potential replacement 
for silicon. Along with his collabora- 
tors, Smalley was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in Chemistry in 1996, and he 
persuaded Rice to build the multi- 
million-dollar nanotechnology cen- 
ter that Tour later took over. Yet car- 
bon nanotubes have resisted easy 
exploitation. They have the necessary 
band gap, but building a chip with 
them entails maneuvering billions of 
minute objects into precise loca- 
tions — a difficulty that has bedevilled 
scientists for almost two decades. 
Without quite admitting that he has 
lost interest in carbon nanotubes, Tour 
told me that they “never really com- 
mercialized well.” 

At I.B.M., which has invested more 
than a decade of research and tens 
of millions of dollars in the material, 
there is great reluctance to admit de- 
feat. Guha introduced me to George 
Tulevski, who helps lead I.B.M.’s 
carbon-nanotube research program. 
When I mentioned graphene, he 
evinced the defensiveness that might 
be expected of a scientist who has de- 
voted nearly ten years to one recalci- 
trant technology only to be told about 
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a glamorous new one. “Devices have 
to turn on and ofF,”Tulevski said. “If 
it doesn’t turn off, it just consumes way 
too much power. There’s no way to 
turn graphene off. So those electrons 
are going superfast, and that’s great — 
hut you can’t turn the device off.” 
Cyms Mody, the historian, is equally 
cautious. “This idea that there’s a form 
of microelectronics that is theoretically 
much, much faster than conventional 
silicon is not new,” he told me. He 
points to the precedent of the Joseph- 
son-junction circuit. In 1962, the Brit- 
ish physicist Brian David Josephson 
predicted that electricity would flow 
at unprecedented speeds through a 
circuit composed of two superconduc- 
tors separated hy a “weak link” mate- 
rial. The insight led to a Nobel Prize 
in Physics — and to dreams of expo- 
nentially faster electronics. 

“A lot of people thought we’d be 
switching over to superconducting Jo- 
sephson-junction microelectronics 
soon,” Mody said. “But when you ac- 
tually get down to manufacturing a 
complex circuit with lots and lots and 
lots of logic gates, and making lots and 
lots of such circuits with very large yields, 
the manufacturing problems really make 
it impossible to keep going. And I think 
that’s going to be the hurdle that peo- 
ple haven’t really considered enough 
when they talk about graphene.” 

But other scientists argue that the 
obstacle is not graphene’s physical 
properties. “The semiconductor in- 
dustry knows how to introduce a band 
gap,” Amanda Barnard, a theoretical 
physicist who heads Australia’s Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization, told me. The 
problem is business: “We’ve got a 
global investment on the order of tril- 
lions of dollars in silicon, and we’re 
not going to walk away from that. Ini- 
tially, graphene needs to work with 
silicon — it needs to work in our ex- 
isting factories and production lines 
and research capabilities — and then 
we’ll get some momentum going.” 

T our has little sympathy for the 
semiconductor industry’s disap- 
pointment with graphene. “I.B.M. is 
all bummed out because they’re sin- 
gle-minded,” he said. “They’ve got to 
make computers — and they’ve got 



Moore’s Law. But that’s their own 
fault! What other industry has chal- 
lenged itself with doubling its perfor- 
mance every eighteen months? In the 
chemical industry, if we can get a one- 
per-cent-higher yield in a year we think 
we’ve done pretty well.” 

Perhaps the most expansive thinker 
about the material’s potential is Tomas 
Palacios, a Spanish scientist who runs 
the Center for Graphene Devices and 
2D Systems, at M.I.T Rather than 
using graphene to improve existing 
applications, as Tour’s lab mostly does, 
Palacios is trying to build devices for 
a future world. 

At thirty-six, Palacios has an un- 
dergraduate’s reedy build and a gen- 
tle way of speaking that makes wildly 
ambitious notions seem plausible. As 
an electrical engineer, he aspires to 
“ubiquitous electronics,” increasing “by 
a factor of one hundred” the number 
of electronic devices in our lives. From 
the perspective of his lab, the world 
would be greatly enhanced if every 
object, from windows to coffee cups, 
paper currency, and shoes, were em- 
bedded with energy harvesters, sen- 
sors, and light-emitting diodes, which 
allowed them to cheaply collect and 
transmit information. “Basically, ev- 
erything around us will be able to con- 
vert itself into a display on demand,” 
he told me, when I visited him re- 
cently. Palacios says that graphene 




could make all this possible; first, 
though, it must be integrated into those 
coffee cups and shoes. 

As Mody pointed out, radical in- 
novation often has to wait for the right 
environment. “It’s less about a dismp- 
tive technology and more about mo- 
ments when the linkages among a set 
of technologies reach a point where 
it’s feasible for them to change lots of 
practices, ”he said. “Steam engines had 
been around a long time before they 



became really dismptive. What needed 
to happen were changes in other parts 
of the economy, other technologies 
linking up with the steam engine to 
make it more efficient and desirable.” 

For Palacios, the crucial technolog- 
ical complement is an advance in 3-D 
printing. In his lab, four students were 
developing an early prototype of a 
printer that would allow them to cre- 
ate graphene-based objects with elec- 
trical “intelligence” built into them. 
Along with Marco de Fazio, a scien- 
tist from STMicrolectronics, a firm 
that manufactures ink-jet print heads, 
they were clustered around a small, 
half-built device that looked a little 
like aTinkertoy contraption on a mir- 
rored base. “We just got the printer a 
couple of weeks ago,” Maddy Aby, a 
ponytailed master’s student, said. “It 
came with a kit. We need to add all 
the electronics.” She pointed to a noz- 
zle lying on the table. “This just shoots 
plastic now, but Marco gave us these 
print heads that will print the graphene 
and other types of inks.” 

The group’s members were ponder- 
ing how to integrate graphene into the 
objects they print. They might mix the 
material into plastic or simply print it 
onto the surface of existing objects. 
There were still formidable hurdles. 
The researchers had figured out how 
to turn graphene into a liquid — no easy 
task, since the material is severely hy- 
drophobic, which means that it clumps 
up and clogs the print heads. They 
needed to first convert graphene to 
graphene oxide, adding groups of ox- 
ygen and hydrogen molecules, but this 
process negates its electrical properties. 
So once they printed the object they 
would have to heat it with a laser. 
“When you heat it up,” Aby said, “you 
burn off those groups and reduce it 
back to graphene.” 

When that might be possible was 
uncertain; she hoped to have the de- 
vice working in three months. “The 
laser needs more approval from the 
powers that be,” she said, glancing 
balefully at the printer’s mirrored 
base — the kind perfect for bouncing 
laser beams all over a room. De Fazio 
suggested that they cover it with a sil- 
icon wafer. 

“That could work,” Aby said. 

Palacios recognizes that millennial 
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change comes only after modest, stra- 
tegic increments. He mentioned Sam- 
sung, which, according to industry 
rumor, is planning to launch the first 
device with a screen that employs 
graphene. “Graphene is only a small 
component, used to deliver the cur- 
rent to the display,” he said. “But that’s 
an exciting first application — it doesn’t 
have to he the breakthrough that 
we are all looking forward to. It’s a 
good way to get graphene into ev- 
eryone’s focus and, that way, justify 
more investment.” In the meantime, 
one of his students, Lili Yu, has heen 
working on a prototype for a flexible 
screen. 

Palacios, in his office, told me that 
his most ambitious goal is “graphene 
origami,” in which sheets of the ma- 
terial are folded to mimic organelles, 
minuscule structures inside a biolog- 
ical cell. “It’s not that different from 
what nature does with DNA, a ma- 
terial that is a one-dimensional struc- 
ture that gets folded many, many, 
many times to make the chromo- 
somes.” If the method works, it could 
be used to pack huge amounts of com- 



puting power into a tiny space. There 
might be applications in medicine, 
he says, and in something he calls 
smart dust — “things that are just as 
tiny as dust particles but have a func- 
tionality to tell us about the pollu- 
tion in the atmosphere, or if there is 
a flu virus nearby. These things will 
be able to connect to your phone or 
to the embedded displays everywhere, 
to tell you about things happening 
around you.” 

F or the moment, the challenges are 
more earthbound: scientists are 
still trying to devise a cost-effective 
way to produce graphene at scale. 
Companies like Samsung use a method 
pioneered at the University of Texas, 
in which they heat copper foil to eigh- 
teen hundred degrees Fahrenheit in a 
low vacuum, and introduce methane 
gas, which causes graphene to “grow” 
as an atom-thick sheet on both sides 
of the copper — much as frost crystals 
“grow” on a windowpane. They then 
use acids to etch away the copper. The 
resulting graphene is invisible to the 
naked eye and too fragile to touch 



with anything but instruments de- 
signed for microelectronics. The pro- 
cess is slow, exacting, and too expen- 
sive for all but the largest companies 
to afford. 

At Tour’s lab, a twenty-six-year- 
old postdoc named Zhiwei Peng was 
waiting to hear from a final reviewer 
of a paper he had submitted, in which 
he detailed a way to create graphene 
with no superheating, no vacuums, 
and no gases. (The paper was later 
approved for publication.) Peng had 
stumbled on his method a few months 
before. While heating graphene oxide 
with a laser, he missed the sample, 
and accidentally heated the material 
it was sitting on, a sheet of polyim- 
ide plastic. Where the laser touched 
the plastic, it left a black residue. He 
discovered that the residue was lay- 
ers of graphene, loosely bonded with 
oxygen molecules, which — like the 
residue on Geim’s tape — could easily 
be exfoliated to single-atom sheets. 
He showed me how it worked, the 
laser tracking back and forth across 
the surface of a piece of polyimide 
and leaving with each pass a nee- 
dle-thin deposit of material. Single 
layers of graphene absorb 2.5 per cent 
of available light; as layers pile up, 
they begin to appear black. After a 
few minutes, Peng had produced a 
crisp, matte-black lattice — perhaps 
an inch wide, and worth tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. Chemkuri, Tour’s lab 
manager, pointed at it and said, “That 
is the race.” 

T he tech-research firm Gartner 
uses an analytic tool that it calls 
the Hype Cycle to help investors de- 
termine which discoveries will make 
money. A graph of the cycle resem- 
bles a cursive lowercase “r,” in which 
a discovery begins with a Technology 
Trigger, climbs quickly to a Peak of 
Inflated Expectations, falls into the 
Trough of Disillusionment, and, as 
practical uses are found, gradually as- 
cends to the Plateau of Productivity. 
The implication is not (or not only) 
that most discoveries don’t behave as 
expected; it’s that a new thing typi- 
cally becomes useful sometime after 
the publicity fades. 

Nearly every scientist I spoke with 
suggested that graphene lends itself 
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especially well to hype. “It’s an elec- 
trically useful material in a time when 
we love electrical devices,” Amanda 
Barnard told me. “If it had come along 
at a time when we were not so inter- 
ested in electronic devices, the hype 
might not have been so disproportion- 
ate. But then there wouldn’t have been 
the same appetite for investment. ’’In- 
deed, Henry Petroski, a professor at 
Duke and the author of “To Engineer 
Is Human,” says that hype is neces- 
sary to attract development dollars. 
But he offers an important proviso: 
“If there is too much hype at the dis- 
covery stage and the product doesn’t 
live up to the hype, that’s one way of 
its becoming disappointing and aban- 
doned, eventually.” 

Cuba, at I.B.M., believes that the 
field of nanotechnology has been over- 
sold. “Nobody stands to benefit from 
giving the bad news,” he told me. “The 
scientist wants to give the good news, 
the journalist wants to give the good 
news — there is no feedback control to 
the system. In order to develop a tech- 
nology, there is a lot of discipline that 
needs to go in, a lot of things that 
need to be done that are perhaps not 
as sexy.” 

Tour concurs, and admits to some 
complicity. “People put unrealistic 
time lines on us,” he told me. “We 
scientists have a tendency to feed 
that — and I’m guilty of that. A few 
years ago, we were building molec- 
ular electronic devices. The Times 
called, and the reporter asked, ‘When 
could these be ready?’ I said, ‘Two 
years’ — and it was nonsense. I just felt 
so excited about it.” 

The impulse to overlook obvious 
difhculties to commercial develop- 
ment is endemic to scientific research. 
Geim’s paper, after aU, mentioned the 
band-gap problem. “People knew that 
graphene is a gapless semiconductor,” 
Amirhasan Nourbakhsh, an M.I.T 
scientist specializing in graphene, told 
me. “But graphene was showing ex- 
tremely high mobility — and mobil- 
ity in semiconductor technology is 
very important. People just closed 
their eyes.” 

According to Friedel, the historian, 
scientists rely on the stubborn convic- 
tion that an obvious obstacle can be 
overcome. “There is a degree of sus- 



pension of disbelief that a lot of good 
research has to engage in,” he said. 
“Part of the art — and it is art — comes 
from knowing just when it makes sense 
to entertain that suspension of disbe- 
lief, at least momentarily, and when 
it’s just sheer fantasy.” Lord Kelvin, 
famous for installing telegraph cables 
on the Atlantic seabed, was clearly ca- 
pable of overlooking obstacles. But 
not always. “Before his death, in 1907, 
Lord Kelvin carefully, carefully calcu- 
lated that a heavier-than-air flying 
machine would never be possible,” 
Friedel says. “So we always have to 
have some humility. A couple of bi- 
cycle mechanics could come along and 
prove us wrong.” 

Recently, some of the most excit- 
ing projects from Tour’s lab have en- 
countered obstacles. An additive to 
fluids used in oil drilling, developed 
with a subsidiary of the resource com- 
pany Schlumberger, promised to make 
drilling more efficient and to leave 
less waste in the ground; instead, bar- 
rels of the stuff decomposed before 
they could be used. The company that 
hired Tour’s group to make inflatable 
slides and rafts for aircraft found a 
cheaper lab. (Tour was philosophical 
about it, in part because he knew he’d 
still get some money from the con- 
tract. “They’ll have to come back and 
get the patent,” he said.) The tech- 
nology for the Fukushima-reactor 
cleanup stalled when scientists in 
Japan couldn’t get the powder to work, 
and the postdoc who developed the 
method was unable to get a visa to go 
assist them. “You’ve got to teach them 
how it’s done,” Tour said. “You want 
the pH right.” 

Tour’s optimism for graphene re- 
mains undimmed, and his group has 
been working on further inventions: 
superfast ceU-phone chargers, ultra- 
clean fuel cells for cars, cheaper pho- 
tovoltaic cells. “What Geim and No- 
voselov did was to show the world the 
amazingness of graphene, that it had 
these extraordinary electrical proper- 
ties,” Tour said. “Imagine if one were 
God. Here, He’s given us pencils, and 
all these years scientists are trying to 
figure out some great thing, and you’re 
just stripping off sheets of graphene 
as you use your pencil. It has been be- 
fore our eyes all this time!” ♦ 
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INNER WORLDS 



THE WORD SHED 

BY COLUM McCANN 



E very afternoon, when my father 
arrived home from his job as 
the features editor at a newspaper in 
Dublin, he disappeared into his writing 
shed. To get there, you had to squeeze 
your way past the coal bin, the lawn- 
mower, cans of petrol and paint, 
ancient bicycle parts. The shed always 
smelled damp inside, as if the rain rose 
up out of the carpet. The bookshelves 



He came back to Dublin, had a family, 
and began to write. 

One winter evening, when I was nine 
years old, he came into my bedroom, 
carrying under his arm a sheaf of 
papers, some of them two or three feet 
long. (Like Kerouac, he used large rolls 
of industrial paper in his Olivetti.) It 
was a carbon copy of what he had been 
writing for the previous few weeks: a 




sagged. The low-slung roof had a murky 
skylight with a hat of gray Irish cloud. 

From the house, I could hear the 
tattoo of two-fingered typing. The ping 
of the beU. The slam of the carriage 
return. It all sounded like a faint form 
of applause. My father’s books — “The 
World of Sean O’Casey,” “The Wit of 
Oscar WUde,”“All the World’s Roses,” 
“The Fighting Irish” — sat on the 
coffee table in what we called the 
D.&D. room: reserved for the dead 
and the dignified. The books didn’t 
mean much to me. I wanted to be 
what every other boy wanted to be: a 
professional soccer player. 

In his youth, my father had been a 
semi-professional goalkeeper. Nothing 
very glamorous. He played second- 
string for Charlton Athletic, in London, 
and got paid ten shillings and sixpence 
a week. What he remembered most 
vividly was having to polish the boots 
of the first-team players, and sweeping 
the rat shit out of the canteen in the 
morning. He never played for the first 
team, but he didn’t see this as a failure 
so much as an adventure in limitations. 



book for kids titled “Goals for Glory.” 

“Read it for me, will you? TeU me if 
it’s awful or not.” 

I read it by flashlight. Georgie 
Goode was a sullen Gypsy boy, fifteen 
years old, with long black hair. He 
travelled around the fens of England in 
a battered caravan, with a father who 
was sometimes there, sometimes absent. 
Georgie had no money for soccer 
boots, so he slipped around in the 
muck in his plimsolls. It was the stuff 
of children’s myth — Georgie had an 
eye for the back of the net and a left 
foot like chain lightning — ^but it aU 
seemed plausible. 

Years later, I would read James Joyce 
and mull over the idea that literature 
could “re-create life out of life,” but 
back then what stunned me was that 
another boy could emerge from my 
father’s ramshackle shed, as real to me 
as the dirt that caked on my own 
soccer boots. This was new territory: 
the imagined coming to life. My 
father’s typewriter sounded different 
to me now. More and more, I 
disappeared into books. 



When “Goals for Glory” was 
published, the following year, I took 
the hardcover to school. My teacher, 
Mr. KeUs, read a chapter aloud every 
Friday afternoon, that time of the 
school week when the world promises 
escape. We sat in our prefab classroom 
and waited for him to crack the spine. 

In the last chapter, Georgie’s team 
had to beat the rival team. Dale Rovers. 
Georgie had been given a new pair of 
soccer boots. The championship was 
at stake. I knew the ending already, 
but my classmates didn’t. They were 
latched to their desks. Of course, 
Georgie started the game off badly, 
and of course he got rid of his new 
boots, and of course his father arrived 
late to cheer him on, and of course 
doom loomed, as doom so often does 
in a good story. 

I will never forget Christopher 
Howlett, my red-headed desk mate, 
jumping around like a prayer in an air 
raid as Mr. KeUs reached the final page. 
Georgie scored the winning goal. The 
classroom empted.The kid from my 
father’s shed — that tangle of hair that 
had somehow sprung up from behind 
a typewriter ribbon — ^was carried with 
us outside the school gates, dovm Mart 
Lane, through the swamp, and into the 
field at the back of Dunnes Stores, 
where, with a soggy leather ball at our 
feet, we aU became Georgie, at least 
for a minute or two. 

Such euphoria seldom lasts, but the 
nostalgia for it remains. My world had 
changed enough for me to know that I 
would try to write a character into it 
one day — not a Georgie, necessarily, 
but perhaps a father, or a son. 

A few years on, when I was a teen- 
ager, my father sat me in the shed and 
recited, from memory, Philip Larkin’s 
“This Be the Verse”: “They fuck you 
up, your mum and dad. / They may not 
mean to, but they do.” Fair enough, and 
I knew what he was trying to say, but 
I also knew that sometimes — just 
sometimes — the father you get is the 
father you want. ♦ 
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CLIMATE-CHANGE CHRISTMAS CAROLS 

BY ETHAN KUPERBERG 




OH, THE WEATHER outside is frightful, 
The heat wave hrutal and spiteful. 

Our crops have no water to grow — 
Let it snow, let it snow, let it snow! 

Looks like the heat wave ain’t stoppih. 
Our dust-storm coughs are a-whoppin . 
All fish went extinct long ago — 

For the love of sweet Christ, let it snow! 

* 

FROSTY THE SNOWMAN, may he rest in 
peace, poor soul. 

With his melted nose and his melted mouth. 
And two eyes made out of coal. 

Frosty the Snowman, did you say his 
eyes were coal? 

Can you pass that coal? We could use 
some coal. 

Let us roh his grave for coal. 

* 

OH, CHRISTMAS TREE, oh, Christmas tree! 
Thy plastic branches don’t shed. 

Oh, Christmas tree, oh, Christmas tree! 
We wish real trees weren’t all dead. 

* 

SLEIGH BELLS RING, are you listening? 
In L.A., hail is glistening. 



In New Mexico, there is six feet of 
snow. 

The desert is a winter wonderland! 

Gone away is the West Side, 

Here to stay is the high tide. 

If you want to spelunk, San Francisco 
has sunk. 

California’s now an underwater land! 

In Mojave, we can huild a snowman. 
And pretend that he is Mom or Dad. 
He’ll say, “Did your parents escape the 
horrific flash floods?,” and we’U say, 
“No, man. 

But you can he our new dad now.” 

* 

i’m dreaming of an ozone layer. 

Just like the one I used to know. 
Which kept out UV rays. 

Before aerosol sprays. 

And allowed for actual snow. 

* 

DECK THE HALLS of our mountain 
hideout. 

Fa la la la la, la la la la! 

Hope aU humans have not died out. 
Fa la la la la, la la la la! 



Don our hazmat suits on tight now. 
Fa la la, la la la, la la la! 

Oxygen is leaking right now. 

Fa la — ! 

* 

CHESTNUTS ROASTING on an Open fire. 
Cars and houses roasting, too. 

Our whole city is an open pyre — 

Put those chestnuts away, we have 
to leave now. 

* 

I HAVE A little dreidel, 

I made it out of clay. 

And when it’s dry and ready. 

Oh, dreidel, I will pray — 

That I can barter you for enough cans 
of soup to last me through the 
tornado. 

* 

SILENT NIGHT! Endless night! 

All is dark, there’s no light. 

Cyclone clouds have blocked out the 
sky. 

We’re almost out of our dry-meat 
supply. 

Sleep in uneasy peace. 

We may have to eat Aunt Bernice. ♦ 
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THE ART WORLD 

THE SHAPE WERE IN 



The timely sculpture of Rachel Harrison. 

BY PETER SCHJELDAHL 




T he work of the sculptor Rachel 
Harrison is both the zestiest and 
the least digestible in contemporary 
art. It may also be the most important, 
owing to an originality that breaks a 
prevalent spell in an art world of re- 
cycled genres, styles, and ideas. Her 
work suggests standard categories of 
modern art — assemblage, construction, 
readymades — ^but evades them all, at- 
taining a stalemate between figuration 
and abstraction. With Harrison, there 
is no more postmodernism but a name- 
less epoch that starts now. She is best 
known for her large, clumsy-looking 
sculptures — she wants to make “shapes 
that can’t be described,” she says — 



made of Styrofoam covered in cement, 
painted in acrylics, and equipped with 
banal objects: a case of grape soda 
placed on top, a water cooler nested in 
a side, an embedded photograph or 
video monitor. “She takes a bad thing 
and makes it worse,” the critic and art 
historian Hal Foster remarked to me, 
approvingly. Sculpture is the hardest 
art. Unlike diffidently wall-mounted 
painting, it intrudes on an already 
crowded world: mediocre painting is 
easily ignored; mediocre sculpture is 
exasperating. To be tolerated, let alone 
welcomed, a sculpture must have im- 
mediate and persistent drama, often 
announced by a certain shock. Ann 



Temkin, the chief curator of painting 
and sculpture at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, told me, “When I first saw work 
by Rachel, I actively disliked it. I 
thought, Uh-uh! Then I couldn’t get 
enough of it.” That’s not an infallible 
indicator of true innovation in art, but 
it bodes well. 

The fact that Harrison is hardly a 
household name owes something to the 
nature of her work, which usually defies 
photographic reproduction, and a lot to 
her prickly abhorrence of market-driven 
promotion. She shows with the respected 
but low-profile Greene Naftali Gallery, 
in Chelsea, whose co-owner, Carol 
Greene, is a close friend. Her work sells 
at prices that are substantial — from 
about ten thousand dollars for a pho- 
tograph to two hundred thousand for 
a large sculpture, Greene said — but no- 
where near the millions that shower 
more biddable contemporaries. Yet, 
at least since 2007, when her piece 
“Huffy Howler,” featuring a bicycle and 
a picture of Mel Gibson, from “Brave- 
heart,”was a hit at “Unmonumental,” a 
pace-setting show of new sculpture at 
the New Museum, Harrison has been 
vastly influential among younger art- 
ists. “There’s aversion of Rachel every- 
where” in art schools, the Whitney 
Museum curator Elisabeth Sussman 
told me. From what I’ve seen, Harrison’s 
imitators readily produce jazzy com- 
plexes of vernacular materials and ob- 
jects, but they lack the formal com- 
mand and the rhetorical specificity 
that make every nuance in her work 
feel destined. 

Harrison also draws. A tempestuous 
series, from 2011, combines caricatures 
of the tragic, big-haired British singer 
Amy Winehouse, who died that year, 
with, in some cases, sketches of modern- 
art icons — Picasso or the late German 
artist Martin Kippenberger, painting in 
his underwear — and, in others, with im- 
ages by Picasso (of his lover and muse 
Marie-Therese Walter) or WiUem de 
Kooning (“Woman V”). The attitude 
seems to be part ridicule and part hom- 
age; it is altogether confounding. In 
addition, Harrison photographs con- 
stantly. In 2000, she was lured to a 
house in Perth Amboy, N ew Jersey, by the 
news that an apparition of the Virgin 
Mary had been detected in the glass of 
a living-room window. The pictures that 



A detail of Harrisons “Hoarders” (2012). “People see what they want to see, "she said. 
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Harrison took reveal no such semblance, 
but record the handprints of believers 
on the pane and the refractions of light 
from changing skies. They are beauti- 
ful. What we make of the associations 
to religion is not the artist’s affair. “Peo- 
ple see what they want to see,” Harri- 
son told me. “My art is always loaded. 
There is too much, on purpose, because 
I’m not going to give you the thing 
you want.” 

Her work has abounded with arti- 
facts of popular culture and politics, 
such as a framed photograph of Leo- 
nardo DiCaprio and, during the Iraq 
War, a Dick Cheney mask. When ex- 
pressed, her political leanings register 
in whispers rather than shouts — most 
explicitly, so far, in a series of sculptures 
from 2012 that are best imagined in the 
homes of rich collectors. They incor- 
porate cleaning products and appliances, 
and are collectively titled “The Help.” 
But, first and last, all the objects and 
images in Harrison’s art are stubbornly 
real entities, taken from the world and 
returned to it without comment. Their 
topicality begins to date, aging pun- 
gently, the moment she chooses them; 
they aren’t signs of anything, just more 
or less resonant facts. 

Harrison’s sculpture appears to be 
pictorial, encouraging a frontal view. 
But walk around it. There is no front. 
Each step discovers a different configu- 
ration and an altered mood, inflected 
by colors on an ably managed scale rang- 
ing from clanging garishness to exqui- 
site subtlety. It takes time to realize that 
a work’s oddities submit to an over-aU, 
exacting rightness of form. About a de- 
cade ago, I mistook Harrison’s work for 
a neo-Dada pastiche of “junk” aesthet- 
ics. (That reaction lingers for some, in- 
cluding an ARTnews reviewer, who, in 
2012, reviled “the gimcrack, bauble- 
encrusted assemblages of Rachel Har- 
rison.”) But then it dawned on me that 
the stylistic echoes establish a cogent 
tradition: a past that she revises and 
propels into the future. That reshuffling 
effect impresses and reconciles critical 
theorists like Foster and aesthetes like 
me, who are apt to bristle at one an- 
other. As for “junk,” Harrison exposes 
the arbitrariness of the word, which, 
like the use of “weeds” to describe un- 
governed plants, insults things that are 
no less particular for being unwanted. 



Always, there’s an undertow of com- 
edy in her work, as in a wall piece, 
“Teaching Bo to Count Backwards” 
(1996-97), that is composed of a shelf 
made of an inverted roof gutter, bear- 
ing thirty brands of canned black ol- 
ives. The cans are organized, singly or 
in stacks, according to the number of 
olives pictured on the label — from one 
to a countless mass, decreasing from 
left to right. The array is punctuated by 
three photographs of the sinister-look- 
ing actor John Derek with his beauti- 
ful young wife. Bo, whom he groomed 
for her role in the 1979 movie “10.” 
In the picture on the left. Bo huddles 
against John and seems unhappy, as if 
daunted by a quantity beyond her ken. 
In the center, as the sum diminishes, 
she brightens and moves a little away 
from him. At the right, she stands fully 
apart, with an exultant expression and 
a raised index finger: one! Is the work 
a wishful feminist allegory of Bo Der- 
ek’s emancipation or just a nexus of 
different orders of reality and logic? It 
runs the engine of your perception and 
cogitation on all cylinders. Incidentally, 
it is elegant. 

H arrison, now forty-eight, is a 
friendly, fast-talking woman, 
quick to contradict herself from one 
remark to the next, who dresses down, 
wears no makeup, keeps her frizzy hair 
pulled back, and looks, in any weather, 
like someone just in from a brisk win- 
ter walk. She is funny but rarely laughs, 
as if to do so would waste time. She 
resists being photographed, and asked 
me not to name the neighborhoods in 
Brooklyn where she works, on two 
floors of a former industrial building — 
seldom with an assistant, a point of 
pride for her — and where she shares 
an apartment with her partner of ten 
years, the writer and editor Eric Banks. 
(Her studio is new. She had to aban- 
don her previous one, in a garage in 
Williamsburg, to make way for a bar.) 
She told me, “I need to be anonymous 
at the local falafel place if I’m sitting 
one day thinking about art. I know no 
one cares about artists, and that is a 
good thing, but there are too many art 
people out here who do.” 

Harrison and Banks, a courteous 
Mississippian, who is a former presi- 
dent of the National Book Critics Circle 
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and now the director of the Institute 
for the Humanities at New York Uni- 
versity, are lively company. They are vol- 
uble with interests that include, for him, 
horse racing and baseball and, for her, 
whatever comes up. “Say that I like 
plants,” she offered. Their conversations 
are like a badminton match in which 
neither keeps score. Banks told me, “Ra- 
chel is an amazing shopper. Going to a 
Walmart with her is an adventure. ’’Har- 
rison responded, “I never go to Walmart 
anymore,” plainly meaning it, although 
with an air of having altered her policy 
at that moment. They are both steeped 
in classic and contemporary literature. 
A literary bent sparkles in the titles that 
supplement Harrison’s works, generally 
without describing them: “If I Did It,” 
“Conquest of the Useless,” “Schmatte 
with President,”“Hail to Reason,”“Long 
Inexcusable Title,” “Frumpy at 38,” 
“Who Gave Y)u This Number?” A 2009 
show of her work at Bard College was 
bUled “Consider the Lobster,” from an 
essay by the late David Foster Wallace. 

Both Harrison and Banks dote on 
their dog, a self-possessed bluetick coon- 
hound. She told me in an e-mail, “The 
rescue place, where we got her, names 
dogs as they arrive alphabetically, like 
hurricanes. She got Flower, we short- 
ened it to Flo but often refer to her as 
The Flower. Flo is also short for Flau- 
bert, Florida and, of course, Florence.” 
She added, “Be sure to say I am mean 
and hate people but love my dog and 
will give her anything she wants.” She 
savors the view from their apartment, 
of scarcely distinguishable rooftops 
sprawled to the horizon, “because it’s 
banal,” she said. On display are many 
paint-it-yourself, plaster-cast hobby 
busts of Abraham Lincoln, who inter- 
ests Harrison as someone whom every- 
body likes. For years, she collected the 
busts — blond and blue-eyed, in one in- 
stance — on eBay, with an idea, since 
abandoned, that they might find a new 
home in her sculpture. Her most com- 
monly used adjective is “amazing,” often 
uttered just before she stops dead in 
front of something — an oddly formal 
pUe of sidewalk trash, an unusual detail 
in a building’s fafade, a sign with ec- 
centric spelling or grammar — that few 
other people would notice. From her 
studio, she can see a lot, which is partly 
divided into parking spaces. On one of 



my visits, we noted the comings and 
goings of an old Mercedes, colored an 
arrestingly ugly tan. 

H arrison’s work adduces a novel 
canon of modern art. It owes lit- 
tle to the reigning godheads of contem- 
porary cool — Duchamp and Warhol, 
although she esteems them greatly — 
and much to the renegade audacities of 
Kurt Schwitters, Jean Dubuffet, Tony 
Smith, Anne Truitt, Robert Rauschen- 
berg, Eva Hesse, and Paul Thek, with 
collegial inflections from numerous more 
recent artists, including Franz West, 
Mike Kelley, Haim Steinbach, David 
Hammons, and Isa Genzken. Harrison 
reveres, for their spirit, Ellsworth Kelly, 
Ed Ruscha, and Bruce Nauman, and 
shares their refusal to respect — much 
less to play by — any rules not their own. 
When I told Harrison that her Amy 
Winehouse drawings suggested a pos- 
sible style of sophisticated cartooning, 
along the lines of Saul Steinberg, she 
responded that it was “good to know 
for the future this possible misreading.” 
She enacts an idea of sculpture as an 
invasion of normal circumstances — as 
when, in 2007, she crammed Zurich’s 
Migros Museum with scores of sculp- 
tural pedestals and plinths, which she 
slathered with plangent colors and, here 
and there, hung with amateur paintings 
that she had found in thrift shops. It is 
like her to focus on display units as ob- 
jects in themselves. 

So that I could better understand 
her taste, Harrison and I toured the 
Metropolitan, the Frick, and MOMA. At 
the Met, she asked me to choose my 
favorite pieces in the African and Oce- 
anic collections. Soon we were sorting 
out best from next best, with attention 
to formal themes and variations in works 
ranging from tiny figures of various 
tribal origins to colossal Indonesian to- 
tems. At the Frick, our first glimpse of 
Velazquez’s portrait of Philip IV caused 
her to exclaim, “Boyfriend!” She meant 
the painter. I failed to sell her on my 
enthusiasm for Fragonard’s delirious 
suite of murals, “The Progress of Love.” 
She said it made her sick, but wouldn’t 
say why. Instead, she zeroed in on “Diana 
the Huntress” (1776-95), a delecta- 
ble small sculpture by Jean- Antoine 
Houdon. She seemed pleased by its in- 
conspicuousness, installed like bric-a- 



brac in the busy room. At MOMA, we 
gloried in a splendid sequential hang- 
ing of Mondrians, but Harrison’s mood 
darkened at a grouped presentation, on 
a plinth projecting from a wall, of Bran- 
cusi masterpieces. “You can’t see a sculp- 
ture unless you can move around it,” she 
said. Anyway, some of her favorite works 
of Brancusi’s are the dusky photographs 
that he made of his studio — “the way 
light reflects off the metal pieces and 
soaks into the different kinds of wood.” 
She added, “He showed that sculpture 
is about light.” 

Another day, we met outdoors, at 
Dubuffet’s “Group of Four Trees” 
(1969-72), the immense, four-footed 
painted sculpture, white and crazed with 
black lines, that stands in front of the 
former headquarters of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, near Wall Street. For me, 
it’s the best modern public art work in 
the city, for its melding of the august 
and the affable. Harrison agreed, but 
tepidly. The piece interests her only, 
she said, because it shows how linear 
pattern can affect the perception of ma- 
terial shape. She despises nearly all pub- 
lic art, for its obliviousness of the ac- 
tualities of public life. The colorful food 
venders’ carts in Zuccotti Park, the scene 
of the first Occupy Wall Street demon- 
strations, are far more to her liking. 

I received another comeuppance 
after asking her to meet me at Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens’s gilded equestrian 
statue of General Sherman with an 
Angel of Victory, across from the Plaza 
Hotel, on Fifty-ninth Street. I had 
promised to alert the skeptical Harri- 
son to the work’s virtues, but we found 
that it is now hidden in a huge beige 
box, for a restoration of the site. She 
was thrilled. The box and the pictur- 
esquely jumbled rubble and machinery 
around it looked like an outsized ver- 
sion of one of her own works-in-prog- 
ress. Later, noting that repairs to the 
statue will entail entering it through a 
trapdoor concealed behind the horse’s 
saddle, she mused that “every sculpture 
should have a trapdoor.” 

Harrison’s only public art work was 
installed temporarily last year on a plaza 
behind the Dallas city hall. In steel 
painted Post-it-slip pink, a twenty- five- 
foot-high shaft supported a massive 
arrow, which pointed downward, at an 
angle, to another work in the plaza,“The 
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Dallas Piece” (1978), a typically solemn 
bronze of organic shapes by Henry 
Moore. The arrow teetered ambiguously 
between scorn and praise — a common 
tendency in Harrisons art. She told me 
that she likes Moore well enough but 
was irked by the work’s sententious gran- 
deur in a place that is little frequented 
except, at night, by “homeless people 
with dogs.” She was responding, as well, 
to the “earthy browns” of 
the Moore and the city- 
haU building, designed by 
I. M. Pei. (Both works were 
commissioned, she sur- 
mised, “to help brand a new 
city after the J.F.K. assas- 
sination.”) She likes the 
fact that the arrow is a di- 
agrammatic form, direct- 
ing viewers’ attention else- 
where, which becomes overwhelming 
as a physical element of her sculpture. 
In a blunt, “stupid way,” she wrote to 
me — noting, “I’m not afraid of stupid” — 
it serves “a conscious effort in my art to 
get at the act of looking. Luckily this 
gets all messed up, because I don’t want 
my work to be literally about any one 
thing.” I deduce a stratagem: one thing 
in thought that is another in reality, 
forcing a pause in the information tor- 
nado of our time. 

T he first year of Harrison’s life was 
spent in New Jersey, where her fa- 
ther, a lawyer, had clerked for William J. 
Brennan, Jr., before Brennan was ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Supreme Court. Her 
father was born in Brooklyn, her mother 
in New Jersey; both came from Rus- 
sian and Polish Jewish stock. “I had a 
lot of Great-Aunt Roses,”Harrison said, 
and received regular doses of Borscht 
Belt comedy and Mel Brooks — who 
“might have been one of the few things 
my whole family could agree on.” Her 
fervently liberal mother studied Arabic 
and Middle Eastern history at Rad- 
cliffe. While raising Harrison and an 
older brother, who is now a business 
consultant, she worked at Sarah Law- 
rence College as an associate dean, then 
went on to earn a Ph.D. in psychology. 
Harrison calls her father “an erudite 
man.” She told me, “When I was little, 
he collected stamps, tearing them off 
envelopes, and maybe once a year we’d 
have the Big Soak, where we’d put them 



in bowls of water and then have them 
dry on the back of baking sheets. You 
can’t get less hip than that. But I’m O.K. 
with it.” 

When she was a year old, in 1967, 
the family moved to Hastings-on- 
Hudson, then dominated by an Ana- 
conda Wire and Cable Company plant. 
The plant closed in 1975, leaving a 
middle-class village with a Superfund 
site of residual toxins. 
Harrison attended pub- 
lic school and, three times 
a week, Hebrew classes, 
which had a backlash 
effect. She said, “I was an 
agnostic as soon as I 
heard that word. After 
my bat mitzvah, I evolved 
into an atheist.” The local 
Metro-North train sta- 
tion afforded her, as a teen-ager, fre- 
quent escapes to the city. In 1980, when 
she was fourteen, she had “a very in- 
tense experience of ‘Guernica’” in a Pi- 
casso retrospective atMOMA: “I couldn’t 
stop staring at it. It communicated 
chaos.” But her active involvement in 
art didn’t start until she was twenty. 
That was when she discovered the sen- 
sational work of the Conceptual artists 
Chris Burden, who, for one piece, had 
a friend shoot him in the arm with a 
rifle, and Adrian Piper, who soaked her 
clothes for a week in cod-liver oil, eggs, 
and milk, then wore them on the New 
York City subway at rush hour. Harri- 
son stUl enjoys thinking of the “sculp- 
tural space” that Piper thereby cleared 
around her. She cites with pleasure, as 
well, a misanthropic piece by Bruce Nau- 
man: an empty room in which his re- 
corded voice growls, “Get out of this 
room. Get out of my mind.” 

In 1984, Harrison enrolled at Wes- 
leyan University, where she declared 
a major in comparative religions, but 
she dropped out after her sophomore 
year and drove with a friend to Cali- 
fornia, taking such odd jobs as cooking 
at a San Francisco pizza parlor called 
All You Knead. Uninspired by “all 
that hippie stuff,” she said, she was no 
more pleased by a semester at the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, which 
admitted her on the strength of draw- 
ings that she had made in a life class at 
Wesleyan. (Although she has taught in 
art departments — at Columbia, Yale, 
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Cooper Union, Bard College, and else- 
where — she questions the value of 
M.RA. programs. She told me, “You 
shouldn’t have to go into debt to learn 
about art.”) She returned to Wesleyan 
in 1987, where she was strongly in- 
fluenced by two teachers: Jeffrey Schiff, 
a sculptor, and Alvin Lucier, a composer 
who makes sound installations. Another 
teacher introduced her to the poetry of 
William Carlos Williams, who appealed 
to her partly because, in his other ca- 
reer, as a family doctor, he delivered the 
artist Robert Smithson in 1938, in New 
Jersey. A line from Williams’s epic “Pat- 
ersoh’became a watchword for her: “No 
ideas but in things.” 

In 1989, she moved to Williamsburg, 
where she shared a loft with a boyfriend 
and, later, with various roommates until, 
one by one, they departed. In 1993, 
shortly after Harrison launched her art 
career, her mother died, from non- Hodg- 
kin’s lymphoma. “She was my best friend, 
my favorite person on earth, and I con- 
tinue to miss her all the time,” Harrison 
said. “I was alone. I was severely de- 
pressed, with massive anxiety.” But her 
art blossomed. She began to participate 
in group shows at marginal galleries. 
Her first solo show, in 1996, took its title 
from a question asked in a Times arti- 
cle on scientific preparedness for hurri- 
canes: “Should home windows or shut- 
ters be required to withstand a direct hit 
from an eight-foot-long two-by-four 
shot from a cannon at 34 miles an hour, 
without creating a hole big enough to 
let through a three-inch sphere?” The 
show included installations of wood pan- 
elling and photographs and many cans 
of green peas, which related to the title 
in that they were three inches in diam- 
eter. (“I don’t do obvious,” she said, while 
citing a close call: “Fats Domino” (2007), 
a brown-painted, jerry-built wooden 
tower topped with a can of Slim-Fast. 
Not obvious, until you think of it, is the 
anagram “fast/fats.”) She attained some 
renown on the Brooklyn and down- 
town-Manhattan art scenes, but “not of 
the warm-and-fuzzy variety.” 

Throughout the nineties, Harrison 
worked for a nonprofit organization 
called LeAp, as a peripatetic art teacher 
in troubled elementary schools, in- 
cluding some in the South Bronx and 
Brownsville. She liked it, finding that 
she could engage the students in group 
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projects, such as using math to plan and 
build a model of Michael Jackson’s Nev- 
erland ranch. In 1999, she was hired to 
teach photography classes at Colum- 
bia — photography being a field that was 
relatively open to women. She attributes 
a subsequent job there teaching sculp- 
ture, previously dominated by men, to 
a sort of feminist affirmative action. Her 
work was also increasingly included 
in otherwise all-male, or nearly so. 



group shows in New York and London. 

Harrison’s relation to feminism is at 
once rock solid and casual. It may bear 
on a quality that Hal Foster noticed in 
her: a way of responding to past titans of 
art, up to and including Picasso, with nei- 
ther piety nor any trace of generational 
revolt. I asked Harrison about this. She 
replied, “Women can’t have heroes.”The 
absence of the “anxiety of influence,” 
which the critic Harold Bloom posited 



as essential to originality, may or may not 
be definitively female; but it differs pretty 
sharply from the one-upping bravado of 
a Jeff Koons, a Damien Hirst, or a Rich- 
ard Prince. Intriguingly, many of the cul- 
tural figures whom Harrison has apos- 
trophized in her art are men — ^Amerigo 
Vespucci, Charles Darwin, and Claude 
Levi-Strauss, as well as DiCaprio, Cheney, 
and, in his “Scarface” role, A1 Pacino. I 
sense a determined and cagey policy to- 
ward maleness: keep an eye on it. 

H arrison isn’t displeased by the high 
regard in which her work is held, 
or by the fact that it is sought after by 
such leading contemporary collectors 
as the New Yorkers Martin and Re- 
becca Eisenberg and the Frenchman 
Bernard Arnault. But she doesn’t ap- 
pear to be much impressed by it, either. 
She had a well-received show at the 
Galerie Meyer Kainer, in Vienna, in 
October, of new works that she terms 
“framing devices”: piquantly clunky 
forms, thickly painted in bright colors, 
which anchor parachute cords, stretched 
from the ceiling and the walls to the 
floor, outlining imaginary shapes. (Her 
use of the cords pays tribute to the sig- 
nature motif of the late American min- 
imalist Fred Sandback, ringing vigor- 
ous changes on an idea that would have 
seemed played out.) But it took her 
dealer, Carol Greene, to inform me that 
an exhibition is being planned at the 
new Whitney Museum downtown, and 
that a show is projected for spring 2016 
at Greene Naftali. Nor did Harrison 
mention other upcoming shows, at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and at Regen 
Projects, in Los Angeles. It seemed that 
she didn’t want to think about the ex- 
posure, partly because she is loath to 
participate in the current brutish art 
market, and partly because she was stiU 
adjusting to her new studio. She even 
told me, at one point, that she isn’t mak- 
ing new work. Only she is. 

When I last visited the studio, a half- 
dozen large sculptures loomed, in vari- 
ous states of fabrication or abandonment, 
and smaller pieces occupied tabletops 
and shelves in the not yet comfortably 
cluttered cavernous space. She showed 
me a huge cement lump painted a patch- 
work of vengefuUy strident colors that 
segued into lovely filmy golds and vio- 
lets. She said that she had thought of 
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displaying it leaning against a washing 
machine — an echo of works in “The 
Help” — hut decided against it. Now a 
weed whacker perched in the work as a 
“placeholder” for an object that had yet 
to present itself She drank from a mug 
of tea and paced from piece to piece. One 
was the size and shape of a phone booth, 
containing a broken antique telephone 
and a raincoat, with a slim phone book 
(the 1969 Aurora, Kansas, edition) pro- 
truding from a pocket. Part of a series 
that she has been working on for a cou- 
ple of years, it was as striking in form as 
in wit, but she wasn’t yet sure how she 
would finish it. 

We began talking about photogra- 
phy, and she drew me a sketch to ex- 
plain an early work, from 1996, which 
I had seen and wondered about: a con- 
tact sheet of fifteen shots of people walk- 
ing past a pile of green trash bags on a 
London sidewalk, interrupted by three 
pictures that show a roadside field, the 
interior of Salisbury Cathedral, and a 
mummy in the British Museum. Har- 



rison took all the photographs on one 
roll of film, then simply rearranged the 
images on the sheet. But the apparent 
detour away from the trash bags and 
back is acutely mystifying if, like me, 
you read the sheet as a tmthfiil sequence 
in time. (Harrison likes posing riddles 
with easy answers which, somehow, we 
are unlikely to guess.) Next, she picked 
up a wooden tray that held some toy 
insects and placed it experimentally 
here and there on various pieces. Then 
she showed me an old small sculpture 
painted iridescent purples, blues, and 
greens — the colors “are hideous,” she 
joked — and draped it with a hood of 
greenish mosquito netting. The addi- 
tion fit perfectly, and turned the now 
barely legible offending hues mistily 
seductive. 

I asked Harrison if she contemplated 
any new themes in her work. She 
grabbed a few bits of wood and, with a 
red magic marker, wrote on them some 
phrases from recent news stories that 
had been on her mind — and her nerves. 



One was “vertically integrated digital 
media” — “Doesn’t mean anything,” she 
said — from reports on the shift in di- 
rection at The New Republic, led by a 
C.E.O. who had promised, employ- 
ing a Silicon Valley cliche, to “break 
shit.” Harrison is irritated, in general, 
by “startup companies calling them- 
selves the new counterculture” when it’s 
really “just business.” 

She also wrote “vertical patrolling,” the 
practice followed by New York City 
police officers in the stairwells of high- 
rise housing projects, which had figured 
in accounts of the fatal shooting of an 
unarmed African-American man in 
Brooklyn. That phrase, too, struck her as 
anodyne words obscuring their conse- 
quences and, perhaps, as material — a ver- 
bal object — fit for her use. She plunked 
down the signs, as sample titles, at the 
bases of random sculptures in the studio. 
How, if at all, these matters will register 
in her work, she wouldn’t say. They al- 
ready had, to my mind, as she retrieved 
the signs and tossed them on a table. ♦ 
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INNER WORLDS 



COYOTE 

BY REBECCA SOLNIT 




Y OU can take the woman out of the 
Church but not the Church out of 
the woman. Or so I used to think, as 
my mother, a lapsed Catholic, carried 
out dramas of temptation, sin, and 
redemption by means of ice cream and 
broccoli. She had left behind the rites 
and the celebrations but not the anxiety 
that all mistakes were unforgivable. So 
many of us believe in perfection, which 
mins everything else, because the 
perfect is not only the enemy of the 
good; it’s also the enemy of the realistic, 
the possible, and the fun. 

My mother’s punitive God was the 
enemy of Coyote. Prankish, lecherous, 
accident-prone Coyote and his cousins, 
the unpredictable creators of the world 
in Native American stories, brought me 
a vision of this realm as never perfect, 
made through collaboration and 
squabbling. I came across one of these 
stories a quarter century ago, when the 
conceptual artist Lewis deSoto,who 
is part Cahuilla, asked me to write 
about his work. 

The Cahuilla were one of the myriad 
small tribes that inhabited the vast area 
now known as California. In a story that 
Lewis gave me, the world begins with 
darkness and “beautiful, faraway 
sounds — sounds such as might come 
from distant singers.” The maternal 
darkness endeavors to give birth and 
miscarries twice, then bears twin boys 
who grow up to quarrel constantly about 
which of them was born first. 



As they fashion the world and all 
the things in it, the twins argue about 
whether there should be sickness 
and death. The brother who wins 
the argument is worried about 
overpopulation. The loser abandons 
the earth in a huff, leaving behind 
some of his creations, including coyotes, 
palm trees, and flies. The remaining 
brother becomes such a problem — 
lusting after his daughter, the moon; 
giving rattlesnakes poisonous fangs; 
arming people with weapons they will 
use against one another — ^that his 
creatures have to figure out how to kill 
him. No one is unequivocally good, 
starting with the gods. 

Where I live, in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, the Ohlone people say that 
Coyote was the first being, and that the 
world was created by him, and by Eagle 
and by Hummingbird, who laughs at 
Coyote’s attempts to determine just 
where to impregnate his wife. (Coyote 
is not always this naiVe. In the 
Winnebago stories, from the Great 
Lakes region, he sends his detachable 
penis on long, snealq? missions in 
pursuit of penetration, like some 
drone from the Dreamtime.) As the 
California poet Gary Snyder once said, 
“Old Doctor Coyote ... is not inclined 
to make a distinction between good and 
evU.” Instead, he’s full of contagious 
exuberance and great creative force. In 
another California creation myth I 
remember hearing, the gods argue 



about procreation: one thinks that a 
man and a woman should put a stick 
between them at night, and it will be 
a baby when they wake up. Another 
says that there should be a lot of 
nocturnal embracing and laughing 
in the baby-making process. 

These supple stories, unalarmed by 
improvisation, failure, and sex, remind 
me of jazz. The creator in the Old 
Testament, however, is a classical 
musician whose score can be performed 
only one right way. The angel with the 
flaming sword kept us out of Eden 
because we talked to snakes and made 
a bad choice about fmit snacks. 
Everything that followed was an 
affliction and a curse. Redemption was 
required, because perfection was the 
standard by which everything would be 
measured, and against which everything 
would fall short. 

Most people under the influence of 
Genesis believe in some version of the 
fall from grace. Even secular stories 
tend to be stmctured that way. 
Conservatives have their Eden before 
the fall (it usually involves strong fathers 
and demure women and nonexistent 
queer people), and liberals, too, have 
stories about when everything was 
uncorrupted, about matriarchal 
communities and paleo diets and 
artisanal — well, artisanal just about 
anything, from cheese to chairs. If you 
give up on grace, you can give up on the 
fall. Abu can start enjoying stuff that’s 
only pretty good. 

According to the Porno, another 
Northern California tribe, the world 
was formed when a god rolled his 
armpit wax into a ball. Or, according to 
the Maidu, who live largely in the 
northern Sierra Nevada mountains, it’s 
made from mud, picked out from 
under the nails of a turtle that had 
scraped it up at the bottom of the 
primordial soup. They’re not my 
property, these old stories, but they’re 
an invitation to reconsider what is. If 
the perfect is the enemy of the good, 
maybe imperfection is its friend. ♦ 
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MEDICAL DISPATCH 



CAN AIDS BE CURED? 

Researchers get closer to outwitting a killer. 

BY JEROME GROOPMAN 




O ne morning in the winter of 1981, 
my wife came home after her on- 
caU shift at the U.C.L.A. Medical Cen- 
ter and told me about a baffling new 
case. Queenie was an eighteen-year-old 
prostitute, his hair dyed the color of 
brass. He had arrived at the emergency 
room with a high fever and a cough, 
and appeared to have a routine kind of 
pneumonia, readily treated with antibi- 
otics. But the medical team retrieved a 
microbe from his lungs called Pneumo- 
cystis carinii. The microbe was known 
for causing a rare fungal pneumonia 
that had been seen in severely malnour- 
ished children and in adults undergo- 
ing organ transplants or chemotherapy. 



Several specialists at the hospital 
were enlisted to make sense of the 
infection. Queenie had a critically low 
platelet count, which made him sus- 
ceptible to hemorrhage, and I was 
called in to examine him. He was 
lying on his side and breathing with 
difficulty. His sheets were soaked with 
sweat. A herpes infection had so se- 
verely blistered his flesh that surgeons 
had cut away necrotic segments of 
his thighs. I couldn’t explain his fall- 
ing platelet numbers. His lungs began 
to fail, and he was placed on a venti- 
lator. Soon afterward, Queenie died, 
of respiratory failure. 

His was one of several cases of the 



same rare pneumonia seen by physi- 
cians on both coasts. Michael Gott- 
lieb, a U.C.L.A. immunologist, stud- 
ied the blood of some of these patients 
and made the key observation that they 
had lost almost all their helper T cells, 
which protect against infections and 
cancers. In June, 1981, the Centers for 
Disease Control published Gottlieb’s 
cases in its Morbidity and Mortality 
Weekly Report., and, in July, Dr. Alvin 
Friedman- Kien, of New York Univer- 
sity, reported that twenty-six gay men 
in New York and California had re- 
ceived diagnoses of Kaposi sarcoma, a 
cancer of the lymphatic channels and 
blood vessels. This, too, was strange: 
Kaposi sarcoma typically affected elderly 
men of Eastern European Jewish and 
Mediterranean ancestry. 

I tended to our Kaposi-sarcoma 
patients. I was the most junior per- 
son on staff and had no expertise in 
the tumor, but none of the senior fac- 
ulty wanted the job. My first patient, 
a middle-aged fireman nicknamed 
Bud, lived a closeted life in West Los 
Angeles. Not long before he checked 
in to the hospital, he had started to 
find growths on his legs that looked 
like ripe cherries. Then they appeared 
on his torso, on his face, and in his 
mouth. Despite strong doses of che- 
motherapy, the standard treatment 
for advanced Kaposi sarcoma, his tu- 
mors grew, disfiguring him and kill- 
ing him in less than a year. By 1982, 
men with highly aggressive kinds of 
lymphoma had started to arrive at the 
hospital. They, too, failed to improve 
with chemotherapy. Patients were 
dying from an array of diseases that 
had overcome ravaged immune sys- 
tems. AU my patients had one disor- 
der in common, which the C.D.C., 
that year, had named acquired-im- 
munodeficiency syndrome, or AIDS. 
Scientists did not yet know what 
caused it. 

The next year, two research teams — 
one led by Luc Montagnier and Fran- 
9 oise Barre-Sinoussi, of the Pasteur 
Institute, in Paris, the other by Rob- 
ert Gallo, at the National Cancer 
Institute, in Maryland — published pa- 
pers in Science that described a new 
retrovirus in the lymph nodes and 
blood cells of AIDS patients. A retrovims 
has a pernicious way of reproducing: it 



Current research is targeting the ability of H.I. V. to stay dormant in memory T cells. 
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miKING THE DOG5 

I haven’t done drugs for three 
days so I name each one after 
my sister and mother and brother 
and take them out with me 
on a walk, each one taking turns 
leading, each one the leader 
of a pack that was hred in the mid- 
seventies, each leash the color 
of glass and the density of a star, 

I hold each leash like something 
that has returned home after being 
lost, I walk them under the oaks 
and maples, under the lilacs 
and cherries, they walk through 
the shadows like the team 
they are, each caring for the other 
like I always wanted them to, 
each giving room for a paw, a tail, 
sometimes smelling each other 
to make sure they are all right, 
we are all all right the thing that 
is not god whispers to me, 
you are not alone, you are not 
a shovel or a horse, even the stem 
of the rosemary bush is really 
excited that you have made it 
this far, see how it shivers 
in the early spring breeze, see how 
it’s a breeze to be with your 
whole family, to be the porch 
they all sit on after the dinner 
and cake, with mugs in their hands 
and wine in the mugs, and how they 
lift their noses into the wind 
and sniff and look 

to see if you are there, if you are going 
to do what you promised to do, 
if you are going to live and call them 
sometimes and tell them you love them. 

— Matthew Dickman 



permanently inserts a DNA copy of 
its genome into the nucleus of a host 
cell, hijacking the cell’s machinery for 
its own purposes. When the retrovi- 
rus mutates, which it often does, its 
spawn becomes difficult for the body 
or a vaccine to target and chase out. 
Retroviral diseases were widely be- 
lieved to be incurable. In May of 1986, 
after much dispute about credit for 
the discovery (the French finally won 
the Nobel, in 2008), an international 
committee of scientists agreed on the 
name H.I.V., or human immuno- 
deficiency virus. By the end of that 
year, about twenty-five thousand of 
the nearly twenty-nine thousand 
Americans with reported AIDS diag- 
noses had died. 

Since then, H.I. V. has been trans- 
formed into a treatable condition, one 
of the great victories of modern med- 
icine. In 1987, the ED. A. approved 
AZT, a cancer drug that had never 
gone to market, for use in H.I.V. pa- 
tients. At first, it was extortionately 
priced and was prescribed in high 
doses, which proved toxic, provoking 
protest from the gay community. But 
AZT was able to insinuate itself into 
the virus’s DNA as it formed, and 
later it was used in lower doses. Sci- 
entists have now developed more than 
thirty antiretroviral medicines that 
stop H.I.V. from reproducing in helper 
T cells. 

The idea of combining medica- 
tions into a “cocktail” came in the 
mid-nineteen-nineties, mirroring 
the way oncologists treated cancer. 
Cancer cells, like H.I.V. particles, 
can mutate quickly enough to escape 
a single targeted drug. The treat- 
ment regimen — HAART, for highly 
active antiretroviral therapy — ^was put 
through clinical trials by prominent 
researchers such as David Ho, of the 
Aaron Diamond Institute, in New 
York. I gave the cocktail to one of 
my patients, David Sanford, and less 
than a month after beginning treat- 
ment his fever fell, his infections dis- 
appeared, his energy returned, and 
he started to gain weight. The H.I.V. 
in his bloodstream plummeted to an 
undetectable level, where it has re- 
mained. Later, in a Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning article, Sanford wrote, “I am 
probably more likely to be hit by a 



truck than to die of AIDS. ’’That now 
holds true for a great majority of peo- 
ple with H.I.V. in the United States. 
In the past five years, not one of the 
dozens of H.I.V. patients I’ve cared 
for has died of the disease. 

There are still tremendous hur- 
dles. Thirty- five million people in the 
world are living with the virus. In 
sub-Saharan Africa, where most new 
cases are reported, sixty-three per cent 
of those eligible for the drug regimen 



do not receive it; those who do often 
fail to receive it in fuU. In the United 
States, a year’s worth of HAART costs 
many thousands of dollars per pa- 
tient, and the long-term side effects 
can be debilitating. 

Now researchers are talking more 
and more about a cure. We know as 
much about H.I.V. as we do about 
certain cancers: its genes have been 
sequenced, its method of infiltrating 
host cells deciphered, its proteins 
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mapped in three dimensions. A crit- 
ical discovery was made in 1997: the 
virus can lie dormant in long-lived 
cells, untouched hy the current drugs. 
If we can safely and affordably elim- 
inate the viral reservoir, we wiU finally 
have defeated H.I.V. 

W ard 86, the nation’s first out- 
patient AIDS clinic, opened at 
San Francisco General Hospital on 
January 1, 1983. Recently, I went there 
to see Steven Deeks, an expert on the 
chronic immune activation and in- 
flammation brought on by H.I.V. 
Deeks, a professor at the School of 
Medicine at U.C.S.F., also runs the 
SCOPE Study: a cohort of two thou- 
sand H.I.V.-positive men and women 
in whom he measures the long-term 
effects of living with the virus. Each 
year, blood samples are sent to labs 
aU over the world. Deeks ’s mission is 
to catalogue the damage that H.I.V. 
does to tissues and to test new drugs 
that might help. 

The ward occupies the sixth floor 
of an Art Deco building on the north 
side of campus. I found Deeks in his 
office, wearing a flannel shirt and New 
Balance sneakers. He explained his 
concerns about the drug cocktail. “An- 
tiretroviral dmgs are designed to block 
H.I.V. replication, and they do that 
quite well,” he said. But they don’t 
enable many patients to recover fully. 
The immune system improves enough 
to prevent AIDS, but, because the virus 
persists, the immune system must 
mount a continuous low-level re- 
sponse. That creates chronic inflam- 
mation, which injures tissues. 

The inflammation is exacerbated 
by side effects of the medicines. Early 
treatments caused anemia, nerve dam- 
age, and lipodystrophy — the wast- 
ing of the limbs and face, and the de- 
posits of fat around the beUy. Lipo- 
dystrophy is still a major problem. 
Deeks has observed many patients in 
the SCOPE cohort with high levels of 
cholesterol and triglyceride, and these 
can lead to organ damage. One seri- 
ous consequence is heart disease, 
which appears to be caused by in- 
flammation of the artery walls. Deeks 
has also seen lung, liver, and skin can- 
cers in his patients. In a disturbing 
echo of the early days of the epidemic. 



he has noticed that middle-aged pa- 
tients develop diseases associated with 
aging: kidney and bone disease and 
possibly neurocognitive defects. A 
better definition for AIDS, according 
to Deeks, might be “acquired-inflam- 
matory-disease syndrome.” 

He introduced me to one of his 
patients, whom I’ll call Gordon. A 
tail, genial man with rimless glasses 
stood up to shake my hand, and I 
saw that he had the signature pro- 
truding belly. He has been H.I.V.- 
positive for almost forty years, and 
he said he felt lucky to be alive: “A 
ten-year partner of mine who had 
the same strain of H.I.V, who ate 
the same food, had the same doctors, 
took the same early H.I.V. meds, died 
in June, 1990, almost twenty-five 
years ago.” 

He told me, “I’m no longer that 
concerned about the virus itself. I’m 
more concerned about my internal 
organs and premature aging.” In 
1999, at fifty, he learned that fatty 
deposits had substantially constricted 
the blood flow in a major artery that 
supplies the heart’s left ventricle. He 
began to experience crippling pain 
when he walked, because the blood 
supply to his bone tissue had dimin- 
ished — a condition called avascular 
necrosis. In 2002, he had his first hip 
replacement, and the second in 2010. 
His muscles have shrunk, and sit- 
ting can be uncomfortable, so he some- 
times wears special foam-padded 
underwear. Every other year, he has 
his face injected with poly-L-lactic 
acid, which replaces lost connective 
tissue. 

Gordon’s longevity, and the doz- 
ens of drugs he has taken to stay alive, 
exemplifies the experience of mil- 
lions of infected AIDS patients. His 
state-of-the-art treatment costs al- 
most a hundred thousand dollars a 
year. Although it’s covered by his in- 
surance and by the State of Califor- 
nia, he calls it “a ransom: your money 
or your life.” For Deeks, the question 
is “Can the world find the resources 
to build a system to deliver, on a daily 
basis, antiretroviral drugs to some 
thirty-five million people, many in 
very poor regions?” He is doubtful, 
which is why he is focussed on help- 
ing to find a cure. “Our philosophy 
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is that in order to cure we 

need to know where and why it per- 
sists,” he said. 

I n 1997, amid euphoria about HAART, 
people first started thinking seri- 
ously about a cure. Sooner or later, all 
infected cells die on their own. Could 
the right drugs in the right combi- 
nation rout the virus for good? That 
year, David Ho published a paper in 
Nature in which he mathematically 
predicted that an H.I.V. patient on 
the HAART regimen should be able to 
conquer the detectable vims in twenty- 
eight to thirty-seven months. That 
issue also contained a very different 
report from Robert Siliciano, cur- 
rently a Howard Hughes investiga- 
tor at the Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine. Using an uncommonly sen- 
sitive measurement technique that 
he’d invented, Siliciano located H.I.V. 
in a type of helper T cell that pro- 
vides memory to our immune system 
and normally survives for decades. 
Memory T cells are uniquely import- 
ant: they recognize the antigens in 
infections and orchestrate speedy re- 
sponses. But the virus proved to be 
even cleverer. It lay dormant in strands 
of host DNA, untouched by the drug 
cocktail, later springing back to life 
and degrading the immune system. 
At sixty-two, lanky and circum- 



spect, Siliciano is highly regarded in 
the tight-knit community of H.I.V. 
researchers. He met his wife and col- 
laborator, Janet, in the nineteen- 
seventies, when she was a graduate 
student at Johns Hopkins, studying 
the proteins that T cells release when 
they encounter microbes. Now fifty- 
nine years old, with curly red hair and 
a hint of a New Jersey accent, Janet 
joined Bob’s lab after his paper ap- 
peared in Nature. She said that the 
idea was his, but Bob told me that 
Janet developed it over the next seven 
years, tracking the levels of dormant 
virus in patients consistently treated 
with HAART. Her data confirmed his 
thesis: the virus could survive almost 
indefinitely. “We calculated that it 
would take seventy years of continu- 
ous HAART for all the memory T cells 
to die,” she said. 

Siliciano told me about the first 
time he saw the latent virus emerge 
in the memory T cells of an H.I.V. 
patient on HAART. The patient was 
thought to be cured. “He had been 
biopsied in every imaginable place, 
and nobody could find any virus,” 
Siliciano said. Researchers took twenty 
tubes of the patient’s blood, isolated 
the T cells, and divided them into 
multiple wells. The specimen was then 
intermixed with cells from uninfected 
people. If the healthy T cells became 




“The media says there’s a war on Christmas, and 
St. Nick isn’t in the business of losing wars. ” 
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infected, the virus would reproduce 
and be released. Detection of the virus 
would be signalled by a color change 
to blue. Siliciano remembers sitting 
at his desk, talking with a visitor, when 
a graduate student burst in: “The wells 
are turning blue!” He said, “It was a 
very strange moment, because it was 
a confirmation of this hypothesis — 
so it was exciting — but it was also a 
disaster. Everybody came to the same 
conclusion: that these cells persisted 
despite the antiretroviral therapy.” 

The Siliciano laboratory occupies 
the eighth floor of the Miller Re- 
search Building, at the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Medicine. The twenty- 
six-person research team — technicians, 
students, fellows, and faculty — ^works 
in an airy, open space and in a smaller 
Biosafety Level 3 facility on the north 
side of the building. There they han- 
dle the specimens of their clinic’s 
H.I.V.-positive subjects and many 
more from labs like Deeks’s world- 
wide. Inside a room with negative air 
pressure, researchers retrieve blood 
samples from an incubator and place 
them in a laminar flow hood, which 
draws up a stream of air. Nothing leaves 
the facility without being double- 
bagged and sterilized. 

Much of the new AIDS research 
builds on the Silicianos’ foundational 
discovery of H.I. V.’s hidden reser- 
voirs. So does their own work. Using 
potent chemicals, they have been able 
to draw H.I.V. out of its hiding places 
in memory T cells, assess the reach 
of the virus within the body, and 
begin to map where else it might be 
lodged. 

Several years ago, they began look- 
ing at “blips, ’’the small, sudden jumps 
in viral load that sometimes occur in 
the blood of HAART patients. Physi- 
cians had been concerned that blips 
might be particles of virus that had 
become resistant to HAART and stmck 
out on their own. The Silicianos be- 
lieved otherwise: that the viral parti- 
cles were released by latently infected 
cells that had become activated. They 
analyzed the blood of patients with 
blips every two to three days over 
three to four months, and their hy- 
pothesis proved correct: the virus had 
not become resistant to the dmgs, but 
had been dormant in its reservoir 



within memory T cells. It could be 
intermittently released from the res- 
ervoir, even when the patient took 
antiretroviral drugs. 
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THE LIFE OF 
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Although researchers were chas- 
tened by the realization that the 
drug regimen was not itself a cure, 
they recently found three unusual 
cases that were encouraging enough 
to make them keep trying. The first 
was that of Timothy Ray Brown. 

Brown is known as the Berlin pa- 
tient, after the city where he became 
the only person ever to have been 
cured of H.I.V. In 2006, more than 
a decade after he discovered he was 
H.I.V.-positive, he was given an un- 
related diagnosis of acute myeloge- 
nous leukemia, a cancer of the bone 
marrow. After initial treatment, the 
leukemia returned. Brown needed a 
bone-marrow transplant. His hema- 
tologist, Gero Huetter, made the 
imaginative suggestion that they use 
a donor with a genetic mutation that 
shuts down the protein CCR5, a door- 
way for H.I.V. into helper T cells. On 
February 7, 2007, Brown received the 
transplant. One year later, he under- 
went the procedure again, and by 2009 
biopsies of Brown’s brain, lymph 
nodes, and bowel showed that the 
virus had not returned, and his T-cell 
count was back to normal. 

Brown’s cure was spectacular, but 
difficult to repeat. His doctor had twice 
destroyed all his native blood cells, with 
radiation and chemotherapy, and twice 
rebuilt his immune system with trans- 
planted stem cells. It had been very dan- 
gerous and costly. Researchers wondered 
if they could create a scaled-down ver- 
sion. In 2013, physicians at Brigham 
and Women’s Hospital, in Boston, re- 
ported on the outcome of a study in 
which two H.I.V.-positive men on 
HAART had received bone-marrow 
transplants for lymphoma. Their mar- 
row donors, unlike Brown’s, did not 
have the CCR5 mutation, and their 
chemotherapy regimen was less inten- 
sive. HAART was stopped a few years 
after the transplants, and the vims re- 
mained undetectable for months, but 
then resurfaced. 

This past July, results came in on 
the third case. In 2010, a girl known 
as the Mississippi baby was born to an 
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H.I.V. -positive mother who had taken 
no antiretrovirals, and the hahy had 
the virus in her hlood. Thirty hours 
after delivery, the newborn started on 
antiretroviral therapy Within weeks, 
the viral count fell helow the limit of 
detection. The hahy was eighteen 
months old when the treatment was 
interrupted, against medical advice. 
For two years, the girl’s hlood showed 
no trace of the virus, and researchers 
speculated that very early HAART might 
prevent the vims from forming a dor- 
mant reservoir. Twenty-seven months 
after going off the drugs, however, 
the child tested positive for the vims. 
Though researchers were impressed 
that early intervention had temporar- 
ily banished H.I.V., she was not cured. 

In August, Janet and Robert Sili- 
ciano wrote about the Brigham men 
and the Mississippi baby in Science, 
saying that the cases confirmed that 



researchers were on the right path 
in attacking latent infection. The Ber- 
lin patient was an even more com- 
pelling example. Karl Salzwedel, the 
chief of Pathogenesis and Basic Re- 
search in the Division of AIDS at the 
National Instimte of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases, told me that until 
Timothy Brown “it wasn’t really clear 
how we would go about getting rid of 
the last bits of virus that remain in the 
reservoir.” Brown’s case provided “a 
proof of concept: it maybe possible to 
eradicate latent H.I.V. from the 
body. It may be from a very risky and 
toxic method, but it’s proof of concept 
nonetheless.” 

T he new centerpiece of the Amer- 
ican effort to cure H.I.V. is the 
Martin Delaney CoUaboratories, funded 
by the N.I.H. Launched in 2011, the 
collaborative was formulated as a way 



to link clinical labs, research facili- 
ties, and pharmaceutical companies. 
Federal support was set at seventy 
million dollars for the first five years, 
on the premise of cooperation and 
open communication among all par- 
ties. Salzwedel told me that the N.I.H. 
funded three applications. “Each was 
taking a different complementary ap- 
proach to trying to develop a strat- 
egy to eradicate H.I.V,” he said: en- 
hancing the patient’s immune system, 
manipulating the CCR5 gene, and 
destroying the reservoirs themselves. 
They represented different responses 
to the Siliciano thesis and to the les- 
sons of Timothy Brown. 

Mike McCune, the head of the Di- 
vision of Experimental Medicine at 
U.C.S.F., researches ways in which 
H.I.V. can be eradicated by the body’s 
own immune system. He was prompted 
by an observation made in the early 
days of the epidemic: that babies 
born to mothers with H.I.V. become 
infected in utero only five to ten per 
cent of the time, even though they are 
exposed to the vims throughout gesta- 
tion. Recently, McCune and his col- 
leagues observed that the developing 
fetal immune system does not react 
against maternal cells, which can eas- 
ily cross the placenta and end up in 
fetal tissues. Instead, the fetus gener- 
ates specialized T cells that suppress 
inflammatory responses against the 
mother, and that might also prevent 
inflammatory responses against H.I.V, 
thereby blocking the rapid spread of 
the vims in utero and sparing the child. 

McCune has worked for many years 
with Steven Deeks and the SCOPE 
Smdy When I spoke with McCune 
in San Francisco, he said, “There is a 
yin and yang of the immune system. 
We are trying to recapimlate the or- 
chestrated balance found in the fems.” 
McCune is now working on interven- 
tions that would prevent inflamma- 
tion against H.I.V. in the adult, hop- 
ing to partly mimic the balance found 
in utero. He’s also developing meth- 
ods that would allow the immune sys- 
tem to better recognize, and destroy, 
the vims when it manifests itself These 
smdies are being carried out on non- 
human primates, and may lead to 
human trials within a year or two. 

In Seattle, a group headed by 
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Hans-Peter Kiem and Keith Jerome 
is taking a more futuristic approach. 
Using an enzyme called Zinc Finger 
Nuclease, they are genetically alter- 
ing hlood and marrow stem cells so 
as to disable CCR5, the doorway for 
infection in T cells. Researchers will 
modify the stem cells outside the 
hody, so that when the cells are re- 
turned some portion of the T cells in 
the bloodstream will be resistant to 
H.I.V. infection. Over time, they 
hope, those cells will propagate, and 
the patient will slowly build an im- 
mune system that is resistant to the 
virus. Those patients might still have 
a small reservoir of H.I.V. , but their 
bodies would be able to regulate the 
infection. 

The largest Collaboratory, with 
more than twenty members, is led 
by David Margolis, at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Margolis, an 
infectious-disease expert, is targeting 
the reservoirs directly. The idea, which 
has come to be known as “shock and 
kiU,”is to reactivate the dormant virus, 
unmasking the cells that carry it, so 
that they can be destroyed. In 2012, 
he published the results of a clinical 
trial of the drug Vorinostat, which 
was originally developed for blood 
cancers of T cells, as a shock treat- 
ment. This October, “shock and kill” 
was widely discussed when the Col- 
laboratory teams con- 
vened at the N. I. H., along 
with hundreds of other 
researchers, assorted aca- 
demics, and interested lay- 
people. Margolis and his 
group explored in their 
talk new ways to shock 
the virus out of dormancy. 

The killing stage is 
more challenging, because 
the shocked cells carry few H.I.V. an- 
tigens, the toxic flags released by patho- 
genic particles and recognized by the 
immune system prior to attack. One 
approach to the killing strategy comes 
from an unusual type of H.I. V.-positive 
patient who may carry the virus for 
decades yet seems not to be disturbed 
by it. Some of these so-called “elite 
controllers” possess cytotoxic, or killer, 
T cells that attack virus-producing 
cells. The objective is to make every 
H.I.V. patient into an elite controller 



through “therapeutic vaccination,” en- 
abling patients to generate killer T cells 
on their own. 

Researchers are also trying to 
switch off a molecule called PD-1, 
which the body uses to restrain the 
immune system. Deactivating PD-1 
has worked in clinical studies with 
melanoma and lung-cancer patients, 
and one patient seems to have been 
cured of hepatitis C by a single infu- 
sion of a PD-1 blocker from Bris- 
tol-Myers Squibb. 

Groups outside the CoUaboratories 
who are testing ways to cure AIDS share 
their results with the N.I.H. teams. In 
parallel with the Seattle group, Carl 
June, the director of translational re- 
search at the Abramson Cancer Cen- 
ter, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and his colleagues have used genetic 
engineering to close off the CCR5 
passageway. In theiVew England Jour- 
nal of Medicine this past March, they 
reported on their recent clinical trial, 
which showed that the modified T 
cells could survive in people with H.I.V. 
for years. Similar work on knocking 
down CCR5 is being done by Calim- 
mune, a California-based company de- 
voted to curing AIDS. (One of its found- 
ers is David Baltimore, who received 
the Nobel Prize for the discovery of 
reverse transcriptase, a cmcial enzyme 
in retroviral reproduction.) Groups in 
Denmark and Spain have 
made progress, too, and 
in 2012 researchers in 
France analyzed the Vis- 
conti study, which had put 
the early intervention re- 
ceived by the Mississippi 
baby to a formal test. A 
subset of fourteen H.I.V. 
patients had been treated 
within weeks of their in- 
fection, and then HAART was inter- 
mpted. They remained free of the vims 
for several years. 

T he fight against AIDS is follow- 
ing a trajectory similar to that 
of the fight against many cancers. 
When I was growing up, in the 
nineteen-fifties, childhood leukemia 
was nearly always fatal. Eventually, 
drugs were developed that drove the 
cancer into remission for months or 
years, but it always came back. In the 



nineteen-seventies, researchers dis- 
covered that leukemic cells lay sleep- 
ing in the central nervous system, and 
developed targeted treatments that 
could eliminate them. Today, child- 
hood leukemia is cured in nine out 
of ten cases. 

This July, at the Twentieth Inter- 
national AIDS Conference, in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Sharon Lewin, an 
infectious-disease expert at Monash 
University, said, “We probably are 
looking, at the moment, at trying to 
achieve long-term remission.” Most 
experts agree that remission is feasi- 
ble, and that, to some degree, we will 
be able to wean patients off lifelong 
therapies. 

Even the most cautious AIDS re- 
searchers place remission along a con- 
tinuum, with a cure at the end. Rob- 
ert Siliciano told me, “The first goal 
is to reduce the reservoir. And this is 
not just for the individual but also 
has a public health consequence.” For 
however long a person is off HAART, 
doctors would be able to divert re- 
sources to patients who still needed 
treatment. 

David Margolis believes that his 
“shock and kill” strategy will work, 
but that it could take ten to twenty 
years. The Silicianos agree that more 
research is needed. “Shock and kill,” 
they said, will require more than a 
single drug like Vorinostat. And the 
optimal regimen can’t be identified 
until it’s clear precisely how much la- 
tent vims the body contains. The Sili- 
cianos have not yet developed a truly 
accurate measure. Only by following 
people who have been off all drugs 
for years would it be clear that a cure 
had been found. “The more we learn, 
the more questions there are to an- 
swer,” Janet told me. 

StiU, the questions that have been 
answered astonish AIDS scientists. 
At U.C.L.A. during the brutal first 
years, I never would have imagined 
that future patients would live into 
their eighties. A fatal disease has been 
tamed into a chronic condition. The 
next step is to find a cure. Scientists 
are innately cautious, and AIDS re- 
searchers have learned humility over 
the years. Science operates around a 
core of uncertainty, within which lie 
setbacks, but also hope. ♦ 
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INNER WORLDS 



LISTENING IS BELIEVING 

BY YIYUN LI 



B e content with what you have. 

Desire nothing and nothing will 
he lacking. By the time I entered high 
school, I could teU which of my 
classmates had been brought up, like 
me, on Tao Te Ching, the wisdom 
worn as an eggshell of pride. Privately, 
we desired all the things our other 
classmates, who had not been raised on 
defeatism, owned: Adidas sweatshirts, 
Sony Walkmen, cassette tapes of Karen 
Carpenter and Hong Kong pop singers, 
VCRs that played pirated movies from 
abroad. This was Beijing in 1988. 
Kentucky Fried Chicken had opened 
its first store in China, near Tiananmen 
Square, the previous year; a new 
classmate bragged about having tasted 
the famous Colonel’s recipe. 

That fall, a group of well-connected 
girls got hold of a popular American 
miniseries, “The Thorn Birds. ’’They 
would regularly gather at one girl’s 
home and watch the saga, which was 
set in the Australian outback. Between 
classes, they discussed the lifelong love 
between Meggie and Father Ralph, the 
renegade priest she met when she was 
young, who later gave her a child but 
left her to pursue his ambition in the 
Vatican. The girls recited to one 
another the passage about the mythical 
bird that spends its life searching for 
the perfect thorn and then impales 
itself while singing the world’s most 
beautiful song. 

Around that time, my father bought 
me the least expensive tape recorder 
he could find, and “Modern American 
English,” a textbook with four 
accompanying cassettes, designed for 
Chinese people planning to go to 
America. Every day, he woke me up at 
six and turned on the recorder. The 
taped conversations, between a man 
and a woman, became the soundtracks 
of my morning. From them, I learned 
that in a new place I should remember 
prominent landmarks (a McDonald’s 
or a Burger King, for instance, or a 
church spire); not to ask a woman’s age 
or a man’s income; to arrive half an 



hour late when invited to dinner and to 
always bring chocolates for the hostess. 

The bits and pieces I picked up 
from the girls about “The Thorn Birds” 
fascinated and pained me: Father 
Ralph’s blue eyes and chiselled face; 
Meggie’s innocence, the seductive kind, 
which made a man lose his head; the 
elderly aunt, beautiful despite her 
wickedness. I was a good eavesdropper 
and decoder, but neither skill gave me 
claim to “The Thorn Birds. ’’What 




I’d pieced together felt as if it were 
something stolen from others. It would 
be inappropriate if I said Meggie’s 
name even to myself 

Then my luck changed. I was 
befriended by one of the girls, who 
described the story to me, scene by 
scene, shot by shot. But listening was a 
limited substitute for seeing. I could 
not envisage the red of Meggie’s hair, 
or the color of her dress — rose-gray as 



my friend called it. (It was two years 
before I’d see real roses, in the first 
florist’s in my district.) Still, Meggie’s 
finger, pierced by a thorn, bled just as 
mine did when I punctured it with a 
needle while doing my least favorite 
chore, making quilts for the coming 
winter; poetically yet inadequately, I 
could imagine Father Ralph holding 
her injured hand. 

I waited for an invitation from my 
new friend so that I could see Meggie 
and Ralph with my own eyes, but 
the invitation was never issued. I did 
not yet know that some people were 
assigned a fate that left them on 
the sidelines, listening. It was beyond 
a young person’s understanding 
that such a fate could also be one’s 
fortune. 

Lao-tzu’s teaching did not mute the 
disappointment of being denied “The 
Thorn Birds,” but I stiU had “Modern 
American English.”The eggshell of 
pride had been replaced by the armor 
of dream. The McDonald’s and Burger 
Kings of the textbook were not so far 
from Meggie on the beach, Ralph in 
the garden, or the bird in the air flying 
ceaselessly from hatching to death. I 
had not seen these things, but I had 
listened to them being described to 
me. My future, I decided, was to be 
placed among them. 

After my arrival in America, I 
decided not to watch “The Thorn 
Birds”; I’ve avoided the novel, by 
Colleen McCullough, on which 
the miniseries was based. Perhaps 
my dream, in the end, was not an 
American dream, and my fantasy not a 
teen-age girl’s fantasy of love. It’s the 
intensity of one’s imagination that 
creates a romance. Eavesdropping and 
decoding underscore only what does 
not belong to one. Inventing through 
listening — and inventing knows no 
abstinence — allows one to own a 
memory permanently. ♦ 
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PROFILES 



N THE LAND OF THE POSSIBLE 

Samantha Power has the President’s ear. To what end'? 



O n July 17, 2013, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee met 
to consider the nomination of Saman- 
tha Power to be America’s Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations. 
She was an unusual choice. Although 
she had been a professor at Harvard’s 
Kennedy School of Government, and 
served on the National Security Coun- 
cil as the senior director for multilat- 
eral affairs and human rights, she had 
never been a diplomat. At forty-two, 
she would be the youngest-ever Amer- 
ican Ambassador to the U.N. 

Power was best known for her book 
“ A Problem from HeU’: America and 
the Age of Genocide.” An indictment 
of what she called Washington’s “tol- 
eration of unspeakable atrocities, often 
committed in clear view,” it won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 2003. For her con- 
viction that America has a responsi- 
bility to halt or prevent the suffering 
of civilians abroad, she had been car- 
icatured as the Ivy League Joan of Arc. 
She had written (in this magazine and 
elsewhere) with unqualified assurance. 
As a speaker, “she was a performer of 
the first order,” Leslie H. Gelb, the 
former president of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, told me. “No notes, 
the fingers and the arms always flash- 
ing in the air, and a voice going from 
a whisper to a shout. She was pure 
theatre.” 

In a 2002 interview on “Conversa- 
tions with History,” a television series 
Aimed in Berkeley, Power described a 
hypothetical need for a “mammoth 
protection force” to police a peace ac- 
cord between the Israelis and the Pal- 
estinians. But after she began working 
as an adviser on Barack Obama’s Pres- 
idential campaign, in 2007, his critics 
quoted that interview in accusing him 
of harboring hostility toward Israel, 
and Power disavowed her comments. 
In a departure for a journalist, she qui- 



BY EVAN OSNOS 

etly asked the host of the interview to 
remove the video from the Web, though 
portions of it stiU circulate online. To 
repair the damage, she subsequently 
approached Shmuley Boteach, a celeb- 
rity rabbi who ran for Congress in New 
Jersey, Abraham Foxman, of the Anti- 
Defamation League, and other prom- 
inent defenders of Israel, who endorsed 
her U.N. nomination. She knew that 
during her confirmation hearing her 
record, her vision of America’s role in 
the world, and her transformation from 
an activist to a political figure would 
receive intense scrutiny. Tom Nides, a 
former Deputy Secretary of State, told 
her that her chance of being confirmed 
was twenty per cent, at best. 

When Power visited Senator Ted 
Cruz, the Texas Republican, he con- 
sulted a page of notes marked with a 
highlighter. She recalled, “Everything 
I’d ever written had just been pulled 
out and reduced, basically, to the things 
in my search that were the most cringe- 
worthy, things that you’d just say out 
of the corner of your mouth in a church 
basement somewhere, or whatever — 
they’re not your considered view.” 

But Power’s ideas defy the usual 
partisan distinctions, and she cultivated 
some unlikely alliances on Capitol HiU. 
Senator Saxby Chambliss, a Republi- 
can from Georgia, where Power spent 
much of her childhood, shared her 
belief that, after President Bashar al- 
Assad of Syria deployed chemical weap- 
ons, Obama should have attacked the 
regime for crossing his “red line.” Cham- 
bliss told me, “We had some frank dis- 
cussions about that. She said, ‘Hey, I’m 
working for the President — just re- 
member that.’ And I said, ‘Yeah, I know, 
and here’s what I hope you’U convey 
to the President.’ ” Chambliss added, 
“She has ideas that don’t always coin- 
cide with mine from a national-secu- 
rity perspective, but we’re pretty darn 



close.” He agreed to introduce her at 
her hearing. (She now sends him notes 
on his birthday.) 

Power, who is five feet nine inches 
taU,with red hair that reaches the mid- 
dle of her back, took her seat at the wit- 
ness table, across from fourteen mem- 
bers of the committee. The gallery was 
full, and C-SPAN carried the event live. 
Power’s relatives and friends in the row 
behind her included her husband, the 
Harvard legal scholar Cass Sunstein, 
and their children: Declan, age four, and 
Rian, who was thirteen months. Power 
had resolved to treat the hearing as “you 
would run a corporation,” she told me; 
that is, know the objectives, liabilities, 
and “customer preferences.” The sena- 
tors, she said, are “trying to get you to 
make news, potentially, or there can be 
efforts to create distance between you 
and the President.” She had to resist 
both ploys, while bearing in mind the 
senators’ consciousness of the cameras. 

Marco Rubio, the Florida Repub- 
lican, asked her to explain what she 
meant, in a 2003 essay in The New Re- 
public, when she called for “a histori- 
cal reckoning with crimes committed, 
sponsored or permitted by the United 
States.” Power disavowed the piece, 
saying that she “probably very much 
overstated the case,” and adding, “This 
country is the greatest country on earth. 
I would never apologize for America.” 
Rubio pressed the point, leaning to- 
ward the microphone, his eyes sweep- 
ing the gallery, and Power had to re- 
peat the line — “This is the greatest 
country on earth” — two more times. 

Ron Johnson, a Wisconsin Repub- 
lican, brandished notes containing a 
quote in which Power referred to the 
United States as the “most important 
empire in the history of mankind.” He 
asked, “Do you believe America is an 
empire?” 

Power gave a quick shake of her 
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head and searched for the right words. 
“I believe that we are a great — a great 
and strong and powerful country, and 
the most powerful country in the his- 
tory of the world,” she said. “Also, the 
most inspirational.” Empire, she went 
on, “is probably not a word choice that 
I would use today, having served.” She 
added, “Serving in the executive branch 
is very different than sounding off from 
an academic perch.” 

Rand Paul, of Kentucky, who op- 
poses many forms of American inter- 
vention, struck a sober note. He said 
he was concerned that sending Amer- 
ican advisers into the war in Syria would 
lead to “more soldiers, and then we 
send platoons and regiments and gen- 
erals.” He added, “So I would just say 
that even though noble intentions, I 
think, are yours, be very wary of what 
intervention means when we intervene. 
It’s one thing to send bread, but it’s 
another thing to send guns.” 

Power responded, “Thank you, sir.” 
To survive the questioning. Power 
had set aside the ferocity and indepen- 
dence that made her name. David Rieff, 
a frequent critic of Power’s humani- 
tarian prescriptions, later derided her 
performance as that of an “apparatchik 
whose willingness to pander to her in- 



terrogators seemed to know no bounds.” 
When I asked Power about her per- 
formance, she smiled and said, “My 
thing in confirmation was, I can’t say 
anything that is not true.” If she re- 
ceived an awkward question, “I need 
to find something that is responsive, 
and that may just take it in a slightly 
different direction, but feels deeply true 
to me. That was what I felt I was able 
to do.” On August 1st, the Senate ap- 
proved her nomination, by a vote of 
eighty- seven to ten. 

I n the acknowledgments of “The 
Audacity of Hope,” published while 
Obama was in the Senate, he wrote 
that Samantha Power “combed over 
each chapter as if it were hers.” At the 
time, she was a foreign-policy adviser 
in his office. Eight years later, many 
aides have left Obama’s Administra- 
tion, but Power endures, in a role that 
is roughly equal parts envoy, protector, 
and, as she puts it, “pain in the ass.” 
Shortly after Power was confirmed 
for the U.N. post, Obama spoke at the 
General Assembly. Late on the pre- 
ceding evening, he stopped by Pow- 
er’s apartment and asked her to look 
over his speech, and she argued at 
length for greater emphasis on Amer- 



ica’s efforts to promote democracy and 
human rights. Ben Rhodes, the dep- 
uty national-security adviser for stra- 
tegic communications, recalled, “I’m 
sitting there thinking. It’s eleven 
o’clock, it’s twelve o’clock, I have to go 
do the edits to the speech he has to 
give tomorrow. There’s no other prin- 
cipal that he would have that give- 
and-take with, and sit there for an hour 
and debate how to frame the inclu- 
sion of language.” 

Eventually, Obama agreed to Pow- 
er’s suggestions. Rhodes said that Power 
has consistently urged the Adminis- 
tration to consider intervention, in- 
cluding intervention in the expanding 
war in Syria. “That doesn’t necessarily 
mean military force,” he said. “Often, 
that kind of gets conflated with mili- 
tary action, but I think, as a general 
matter, she’s favored an activist response 
to the crises in Syria and Iraq, she’s fa- 
vored an activist response to the situ- 
ation in Ukraine, and she’s pushed that 
envelope in policy development.” In 
debates about Syria and other matters, 
she has made strategic use of her ties 
to the President. Denis McDonough, 
the White House chief of staff, told 
me, “There’s been more than one time 
when I find out that the President has 
taken a call from Ambassador Power, 
or has called Ambassador Power late 
at night when he’s working on a speech, 
because she has agitated to include a 
controversial component.” 

In the senior ranks of an Adminis- 
tration that is often disparaged as a 
shrinking corps of fawning courtiers. 
Power is known for pushing unpopu- 
lar ideas. “People call her the activ- 
ist-in-chief,” Madeleine Albright, who 
served as Secretary of State under Bill 
Clinton, told me. Jake Sullivan, who 
headed Hillary Clinton’s policy-plan- 
ning staff and later served as Vice-Pres- 
ident Joe Biden’s national-security ad- 
viser, said, “More than other individual 
actors, Samantha is somebody who will 
encourage, cajole, push, and prod the 
whole system: State Department, Trea- 
sury Department, Defense Depart- 
ment.” A bureaucrat who is reflexively 
against the consensus runs the risk of 
being ignored. But Secretary of State 
John Kerry told me that Obama does not 
expect to see everything the way Power 
does: “I’m confident the President put 
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her there and nominated her because 
he wanted that.” He went on, “He may 
not agree with the point of view, and 
the point of view may not carry the 
day, but it becomes part of consider- 
ing what’s out there.” 

Because of youth, gender, or dispo- 
sition, Power has often been underes- 
timated. Gerard Araud, the French 
Ambassador to Washington, who pre- 
viously served at the U.N., told me, “I 
was expecting this sort of N.G.O. girl, 
considering her past, considering the 
book she wrote. Actually, she’s a nice 
mixture of liberal interventionism and 
Realpolitik.” A senior Administration 
official said, “It’s easy in some ways to 
dismiss someone like Samantha Power. 
Oh, she cares about the marginal, vul- 
nerable, and oppressed! But what she’s 
managed to do is link the marginal, 
vulnerable, and oppressed to core na- 
tional-security interests of the United 
States.” 

Those interests have rarely felt so 
varied and intractable. Buffeted by a 
mutating terrorist threat in Syria and 
Iraq, an Ebola outbreak that attracts 
intermittent attention in the West, a 
failed peace initiative in Israel, and 
Russian aggression in Ukraine, the Ad- 
ministration can point to few satisfy- 
ing demonstrations of progress. In Au- 
gust, several days after Sunni militants 
calling themselves the Islamic State, 
a.k.a. ISIS or ISIL, executed the jour- 
nalist James Foley, Power had lunch 
with Elie Wiesel. “He just sat down 
and he shook his head,” Power recalled. 
“He said, ‘Samantha, the winds of mad- 
ness are blowing.’ ” 

In the culture of the Administra- 
tion, where overwork is a status sym- 
bol, Power projects harried busyness 
but not despair. Sunstein told me that, 
“for someone who wrote a book about 
genocide, she may have the most men- 
tal health of anyone I’ve ever known. 
She’s deeply non-neurotic.” 

Power returns over and over to one 
question: To what end can America’s 
power be directed? The President, by 
his own account, is less sanguine. Last 
April, he told reporters, during a visit 
to the Philippines, “There are going 
to be times where there are disasters 
and difficulties and challenges all 
around the world, and not aU of those 
are going to be immediately solvable 



by us.” For three years, he stayed out 
of Syria’s civil war, as it produced two 
hundred thousand deaths and dis- 
placed more than nine million peo- 
ple. But by September the Islamic 
State’s gains in Syria and Iraq had 
compelled him to launch an Ameri- 
can-led bombing campaign that is as- 
sailed on one side as halfhearted and 
on the other as hasty — a combination 
that has inspired analogies to Lyndon 
Johnson’s reluctant escalation of the 
war in Vietnam. 

The President’s ambivalence about 
America’s ability to shape events puts 
Power in a predicament. In 2012, she 
launched a White House task force 
called the Atrocities Prevention Board, 
which was intended to insure that US. 
government agencies focus on emerg- 
ing human-rights crises before they 
reach the level of genocide. Human- 
rights groups applauded its founding, 
but, in an assessment a year later, the 
Center for American Progress, a Dem- 
ocratic think tank, concluded that “the 
continuing tragedy in Syria has cast a 
paU over the board’s work and has led 
many to sharply question its overall 
efficacy.”A former senior White House 
aide said, “Are people like her around 
to give credibility, though they’re ac- 
tually not listened to? I think that’s a 
fair question, and I don’t know what 
the answer is.” 

The contrast between Power’s ardor 
as an activist and her duties as an ad- 
viser has exposed her to the criticism 
that her commitment to the Admin- 



istration, and to her own advancement, 
comes at the expense of her principles 
and her reputation. 

Kirk W. Johnson, the founder of the 
List Project, which advocates for the 
resettlement of Iraqis who worked with 
Americans, read “ ‘A Problem from 
HeU’”when he was an undergraduate: 
“I was one of the first people in the 
room when she came to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to give her book talk.” 
After working for U.S.A.I.D. in Iraq, 
Johnson, and other advocates, met with 
Power at the White House, because 
she was the point person on Iraqis who 
had worked with Americans. Programs 
that resettled thousands of such Iraqis 
have recently been shut down or sus- 
pended, despite tens of thousands of 
pending applications; the Administra- 
tion says that moving too fast could 
risk admitting a terrorist. Johnson says 
that Power told him and others, “Hav- 
ing been in your shoes for most of my 
career, I know how fmstrating that is 
to hear.” But Johnson believes that she 
endorsed the security argument too 
credulously, and faults her for not 
achieving more results. “The reason 
that people like us are so animated 
about Samantha is that if she disap- 
pears into this system, if she gets ground 
up in Washington, with that knowl- 
edge of the history of bad policy, that’s 
a really dispiriting thought.” 

David Rothkopf, the editor of For- 
eign Policy, whose latest book is “Na- 
tional Insecurity,”told me, “Here is the 
person who wrote the best-reported. 




analyzed cri de coeur on genocide, in 
an Administration that has effectively 
said, in the face of humanitarian di- 
sasters, We’re going to do very little, 
whether it is the continuing catastro- 
phe in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo or Syria or the brewing prob- 
lem with Rohingya” — Muslims per- 
secuted in Burma. “We will periodi- 
cally do something, like send in 
helicopters to look for two hundred 
missing schoolgirls, or blow up some- 
body on the Horn of Africa. But this 
has not been the antidote to Rwanda 
that she may have wanted.” As for Pow- 
er’s influence on other Administration 
officials, he said, “Whereas she could 
be the North Star to some extent, she 
actually ends up being a kind of coun- 
terpoint, illustrating the fact that they 
are not, for the most part, living up to 
their convictions.” 

T he culture of the United Nations 
is deferential, noncommittal, and 
risk-averse. A Secretary-General in the 
eighties, Javier Perez de Cuellar, was 
said to be so mild that he could fall 
out of a boat and not make a splash. 
When Power arrived, it wasn’t clear 
how she would approach that environ- 
ment. “Seldom have I seen a colleague 
with such an appropriate last name,” 
Karel van Oosterom, the Dutch Am- 
bassador, told me. “In Dutch, we have 
a strange expression, ‘She doesn’t speak 
with flour in her mouth.’ She can be 
very clear, and she can also maintain 
perspective.” 

Within weeks of her arrival, she was 
thrust into negotiations over the dis- 
posal of Syria’s chemical weapons. Her 
predecessor, Susan Rice, had become 
Obama’s national-security adviser, and, 
for Power to succeed, she would need 
Rice’s support. She and Rice had first 
encountered each other years earlier, 
under uncomfortable circumstances: 
in Power’s book on genocide, she quoted 
Rice, as a young aide in the Clinton 
Administration, asking colleagues in 
regard to Rwanda, “If we use the word 
‘genocide’ and are seen as doing noth- 
ing, what will be the effect on the No- 
vember election?” An aide who worked 
in the 2008 Obama campaign told me 
that, during a private session to pre- 
pare Rice for Senate confirmation, she 
was asked about the quote in Power’s 



book. But she and Power became 
friends and allies; Rice visited her in 
the hospital each time Power had a 
baby. Once Power was in New York, 
she called Rice frequently to test her 
ideas and to stay aligned with the White 
House. 

She had an easier time attending to 
the needs of her new colleagues. Other 
ambassadors had found Rice harsh and 
often unwilling to listen. Power sent 
drafts for comments and shuffled her 
schedule to accommodate colleagues. 
She opened a Twitter account and posted 
many times a day, in a voice ranging 
from earnest (“Ethiopia’s progress must 
extend to civil rights”) to glib. When 
Russia denied that its combat units 
were in Ukraine, she wrote, “Might 
have gotten away with this before in- 
vention of cameras.” She writes some 
of the posts, and her staff drafts oth- 
ers, which she edits. She has attracted 
more than a hundred thousand follow- 
ers, and her tweets feed the criticism 
that the Obama Administration favors 
“hashtag diplomacy.” 

It’s impossible to talk about Power 
without noting that she looks like no- 
body else in the Cabinet, or anybody 
who has ever been in the Cabinet: the 
height, the hair, the booming voice. At 
a cocktail party where a photographer 
was taking pictures of guests in pairs, 
a UN. veteran slinked away, whisper- 
ing to me, “I don’t like to be photo- 
graphed with her alone, because I look 
like a midget.” She played basketball 
and ran cross-country in high school; 
now she plays squash with Sunstein. 
She stalks down a hall, head bowed, 
with such pace and purpose that I once 
watched her entourage almost follow 
her into the ladies’ room. Araud, the 
French Ambassador, who became one 
of Power’s closest collaborators, told 
me, “As a Frenchman, I’m not con- 
demned to be politically correct, and 
one day we were on the Security Coun- 
cil, and I sent her an SMS saying, ‘On 
behalf of the French delegation, I want 
to tell you, you are very beautiful.’ ” 
(Power replied, “This is one of the nic- 
est SMSs I have ever received.”) Araud 
added, “I think she likes me because 
she knows how to manage me. Really, 
she has seduced me.” 

Power is sensitive about appearing 
unduly ambitious. “My career is not 



well thought out,” she told me, repeat- 
ing the idea in several conversations. 
“Every choice has been instinctive and, 
quite literally, impulsive in many ways.” 
And yet, for nearly two decades. Power 
has left others with a clear sense of her 
long-range aspirations for higher office 
and her muscular style of foreign pol- 
icy. She began her career as a reporter 
in Bosnia, where her colleagues joked 
that she might become Secretary of 
State and reignite the Cold War. 

As Power has risen, she has acquired 
an eclectic range of contacts. “I don’t 
know if I will help her more by prais- 
ing her or attacking her,” Henry Kis- 
singer told me. He had classified her 
as “one of the liberals who know their 
emotions better than their analysis,” 
but, after a series of meals and a Yan- 
kees game, he has a different view. 
“She has an excellent analytical mind, 
and even on matters where I might 
have come to different conclusions I 
respected her analysis. Second, she 
knew the difference between being a 
professor and being a policymaker, so, 
when she analyzed contemporary prob- 
lems, she and I didn’t differ all that 
much.” 

Power has a way of manipulating 
the targets of her lobbying without 
alienating them. On the question of 
resettling Iraqis, for which she had at- 
tracted criticism. Power raised the issue 
with Nides, at the State Department. 
“I’m a liberal Jew, and she realized she 
could play into my anxiety” about un- 
protected refugees, he said, laughing. 
Nides started arguing, at meetings, to 
speed up resettlement. “I’m pounding 
the table, and I’m thinking. What am 
I doing?” He said, “Part of it was that 
I didn’t want to disappoint Samantha.” 

Since 1947, the official residence of 
the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations has been a penthouse at the 
Waldorf-Astoria — high ceilings, bur- 
gundy walls, art works by Hopper, 
Christo, Rauschenberg, Johns, and 
others. (In October, a Chinese insur- 
ance company bought the Waldorf, for 
two billion dollars; the U.S. has not 
decided whether it will leave.) Power’s 
office is on the twenty- first fioor of the 
U.S. Mission, on First Avenue, with a 
sweeping view of the East River and, 
in the foreground, the blue-glass UN. 
Secretariat Building. On her shelves. 
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INNER WORLDS 



HOME 

BY TEJU COLE 



F ew things are more mysterious 
than someone else’s favorite film. 
To hear it named is to he puzzled. 

You appreciate its merits hut not how 
it can he preferable to aU others. 
Perhaps your favorite film isn’t the 
one that you like hest hut the one that 
likes you hest. It confirms you on first 
encounter, and goes on to shape you 
in some irreversible way. Often, you 
first see it when you’re young, but not 
too young, and on each subsequent 
viewing it is a home to which you 
return. 

I first saw Krzysztof Kieslowski’s 
“Red” in 1996, in the basement of a 
college library in Michigan. Valentine, 
a young woman in Geneva, played 
with austere grace by Irene Jacob, 
accidentally mns over a dog, loads 
the bloodied animal into her car, and 
seeks out its owner, a surly retired 
judge named Joseph (Jean-Louis 
Trintignant), who seems not to care 
about the dog, and who, Valentine 
discovers, passes his days listening 
in on his neighbors’ telephone 
conversations. They are drawn into a 
relationship — not a romance but a 
series of tenderly exchanged confidences. 
In one scene, the judge, on his birthday, 
wonders if he made the right decisions 
during his career. There is another 
thread: Valentine’s neighbor, a law 
student named Auguste (Jean-Pierre 
Lorit),whom she doesn’t know but 
often passes in the street, is betrayed 
by his girlfriend. The three characters 
move through perfectly average days — 
unlocking an apartment door in time 
to catch a ringing phone, stopping at 
a kiosk to buy a newspaper — but 
their gestures seem to be part of a 
larger pattern. 

The hushed intensity of the film, 
the sense of inner workings not fiiUy 
grasped, stayed with me. I have since 
seen “Red” more than a dozen times: 
with my siblings during Thanksgiving 
in Alabama; alone in a crowd on the 
Museumsinsel, in Berlin; in the middle 
of the night in a hotel room in Geneva; 



on a stalled Amtrak train somewhere 
near Poughkeepsie. Kieslowski uses the 
tiniest gestures to illuminate dilemmas: 
the camera lingering on Valentine’s 
face as she tries to figure out where the 
dog, which she has adopted, has run off 
to; the twitch of Auguste’s jaw when 
he realizes that his girlfriend has 
another lover. 

Kieslowski explores the experiences 
of two people who live in the same city, 
visit the same places, touch the same 




doorknobs. Does their proximity have 
any meaning? WiU they meet? He also 
looks at episodes from Joseph’s life that 
are curiously reiterated in Auguste’s: 
both drop a book, and it opens to a 
crucial page; both abandon their dogs. 
Kieslowski suggests that two separate 
lives can be enigmatically linked, 
displaced only in time. The search for 
one’s double is like a bird’s when 
looking for a branch. Color forms 



another set of links in the film: red 
street lights, billboards, furniture, 
clothing seem interconnected in 
the same gentle and elusive way that 
the characters are. They create an 
alternative map of the city. 

Kieslowski, who grew up under 
Communist rule, in Poland, was 
unembarrassed by big questions. What 
is the role of religion in modern life? 
Why does love so often force people 
into comical situations? “Red”was his 
last film, the final installment of a 
trilogy on which he worked with 
premonitory fervor before he died, at 
the age of fifty-four. “Blue,” a film 
about the confusions particular to 
grief, was followed by the picaresque 
romance “White. ’’Finally came “Red,” 
glowing and humane. At the end, two 
principal characters from each of the 
three films are brought together by 
chance on a sinking ferry, as though 
this were the fate they were being 
drawn toward all along. 

I learned from Kieslowski how 
unforeseen encounters can subtly pile 
up and determine the course of a 
person’s life. In any narrative, there is 
the material that moves the story 
forward. But the storyteller also 
includes objects or events that hint 
at a pattern of signification swirling 
above the surface, part of the story’s 
logic but just out of reach. 

In my novel “Open City,” as the 
narrator waits for an older friend at a 
restaurant he watches the news on a 
TV with the volume muted. There’s 
bad weather in the English Channel, 
and a ferry has capsized. Heavy rain is 
forecast for all of Europe. The bad 
weather, the sinking ferry, and the 
oneiric mood of this passage are an 
homage to “Red.” It wasn’t until 
after the novel was published that 
I discovered I shared a birthday 
with Kieslowski. The bird had 
found its branch. ♦ 
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she has a basketball given to her by 
Obama (inscribed “You will always be 
my MVP”); a program from the me- 
morial service for her mentor Richard 
Holbrooke, whom she met in Bosnia, 
where he was a U.S. envoy negotiating 
for peace; and a photograph of her son. 
Declan, with his head in a bowl of ap- 
ples on the coffee table in the Oval 
Office. 

In a gesture intended to convey hu- 
mility, Power is trying to meet each of 
the U.N.’s hundred and ninety-three 
permanent representatives at their 
offices, instead of hers. (By her count, 
as of December, she had visited a hun- 
dred.) Three weeks after she was sworn 
in, she visited the two-room mission 
of the Central African Republic, one 
of the poorest countries in Africa. Six 
months earlier, Muslim rebels had 
mounted a brutal coup, and anti-Mus- 
lim gangs retaliated with wanton blood- 
shed. The American government, 
which had closed its embassy the pre- 
vious year, had little knowledge of the 
events. In an encounter with a senior 
American diplomat, a French official 



raised the subject of the country, known 
as C.A.R., but the American thought 
he was talking about D.R.C. — the 
Democratic Republic of Congo. Power 
spoke with Ambassador Charles Armel 
Doubane, who described mobs pull- 
ing men and women from buses and 
killing them on the basis of their re- 
ligious and ethnic identity. “It just 
sounded so much like Bosnia and 
Rwanda before the genocides,” she 
said. “The sirens went off.” 

She asked her staff to present pos- 
sible responses. Power decided to visit 
C.A.R.; it would be the first time a 
U.S. Cabinet official had done so since 
the country was founded, in 1960. In 
December, shortly after sixteen hun- 
dred French soldiers arrived in the cap- 
ital, Bangui, Power flew in with staff 
members and reporters. During the 
trip, she announced that the United 
States would provide a hundred mil- 
lion dollars in support of French and 
African Union troops. 

Human Rights Watch had been 
documenting the carnage but had 
struggled to generate government ac- 



tion. Ken Roth, the executive director, 
told me that Power cannily leveraged 
her office to that end. “It was an area 
with no real strategic value, no national 
interests, subject to utter neglect and 
indifference in Washington. She was 
able to step in and alert people to the 
potential of genocide and then over- 
come a stingy reluctance to pony up 
for a peacekeeping force.” He went on, 
“While the Central African Republic 
remains extremely precarious, it could 
have been a whole lot worse.” 

T he crises of this moment — Ebola, 
ISIS, Ukraine — demand the frag- 
ile assemblages that bureaucrats call 
“multilateral” solutions. In September, 
I spent a few days following Power in 
the throes of “high-level week” at the 
General Assembly, when heads of state 
sweep in to speak, if not always to act, 
in a spirit of collaboration. On Tues- 
day, September 23rd, the United States 
and its allies bombed Syria for the first 
time, seeking to destroy iSis’s rear base 
of operations. In an editorial, the Times 
called it “a bad decision,” because the 
Administration had failed to explain 
“how this bombing campaign will de- 
grade the extremist groups without un- 
leashing unforeseen consequences.” In 
New York, Frank Rich wrote that the 
absence of an exit strategy made the 
intervention “the very definition of a 
quagmire.” 

President Obama, in his speech 
before the General Assembly the next 
day, offered his rationale for the bomb- 
ing campaign. He described the air 
strikes with a moral, if not a strate- 
gic, certainty that he had previously 
resisted: “There can be no reasoning, 
no negotiation, with this brand of 
evil. The only language understood 
by killers like this is the language of 
force. So the United States of Amer- 
ica will work with a broad coalition 
to dismantle this network of death.” 
It fell to Kerry, Rice, Power, and oth- 
ers to try to recruit and maintain that 
coalition. 

The next afternoon, following a 
meeting with Obama and Egypt’s Pres- 
ident, Abdel Eattah el-Sisi, Power 
slumped into the seat of an armored 
black Suburban as it wound its way 
through traffic from the Waldorf- 
Astoria to the U.N. She said that she 




Take it easy, Billy. I’m just gonna give her a treat. 



thought people underestimated the 
complexities of deciding “whether to 
join an ISIL coalition, or whether to 
get involved in a meaningful way with 
Ebola.” She went on, “You’re thinking. 
Well, as soon as I join this coalition in 
a prominent way, then my nationals 
are vulnerable to ISIL, or my citizens 
may contract Ebola.” Her message had 
to be clear: “We are not accepting that 
countries just get to sit back and let 
the United States meet threats that are 
going to roost in their worlds just as 
easily as they are in ours.” 

A few hours after the President’s 
speech. Power ushered Obama into the 
Security Council chamber for an un- 
usual session. Washington wanted to 
obstruct the flow of foreign terrorists 
into Iraq and Syria. The U.S. estimates 
their numbers at more than a hundred 
Americans and at least twenty-seven 
hundred Europeans. The small cham- 
ber, no larger than a college lecture 
hall, quickly filled with potentates and 
heads of state. It had the feel of an im- 
personators’ convention: there was 
Goodluck Jonathan, of Nigeria, in his 
signature black fedora; Paul Kagame, 
of Rwanda, thin as a reed; David Cam- 
eron, tall, with broad, pale cheeks and 
wearing a trim dark suit. And on they 
came. Erdogan of Turkey, Abbott of 
Australia, and, finally, the Americans: 
John Kerry, Susan Rice, and Obama, 
accompanied by Power, who wore red 
stilettos that put her well over six feet. 

A few minutes before the session 
began, Obama received news that ex- 
tremists in Algeria had beheaded, on 
camera, a French hostage, Herve Gour- 
del. Opening the meeting, Obama nod- 
ded to Francois HoUande, the French 
President. “If there was ever a chal- 
lenge in our interconnected world that 
cannot be met by one nation alone, it 
is this,” he said. After four hours of 
discussion, the Security Council passed 
a resolution compelling nations to enact 
laws against travelling to join terrorist 
groups or paying for others to do so. 
Russia and China joined it, causing 
some human-rights advocates to worry 
that countries might try to use the pro- 
vision as an excuse to lock up political 
opponents. 

Now Power and the others had to 
prevail on countries to follow through. 
Power told me, “It wasn’t just like a 




“Uh-oh, the pinatds got the bat now. 



bumper sticker — ‘Foreign terrorist 
fighters are bad.’ There’s a whole se- 
ries of obligations.” She arranged to 
take foreign ambassadors to the 9/11 
Memorial Museum, instead of on the 
more customary excursions to see the 
Mets or the Knicks. (“The Samantha 
Power Prozac package,” she joked.) She 
wanted to remind her peers of the hu- 
man implications of terrorism. “It’s not 
a geopolitical strategic abstraction,” she 
said. “It is about groups that target 
families who are flying on airplanes, 
and take the lives of firefighters who 
are trying to rescue other people. It’s 
about preventing that.” So far, prog- 
ress had been slow. “People have not 
shut their borders, they have not put 
laws in place, they have not acted with 
the urgency that is needed.” 

P ower often talks about “bending 
the curve,” her preferred phrase 
(and Obama’s) for a good interven- 
tion — the point where the technical 
meets the humane. She is from a fam- 
ily of doctors. The surname comes 
from the Irish “de Paor,” meaning “of 
the poor.” Her mother, Vera Delaney, 
was an Irish field-hockey standout and 



a squash champion, who was fasci- 
nated by medicine. “On the sports 
field, when her knees were bloody, she 
would want to watch as they stitched 
up,” Power said. Delaney persisted, 
even though women were discouraged 
from studying medicine, and became 
a nephrologist. 

She married a Dublin piano player, 
raconteur, dentist, and drinker named 
Jim Power — “a fearsomely formida- 
ble pub debater,” as the Irish Indepen- 
dent once put it. “I was extremely close 
to my father, inseparable,” Power said. 
“Where we hung out most of the time 
was the pub.” Her father expounded 
on the day’s papers, while she read 
mysteries by the light of a slot ma- 
chine in the basement. Her parents’ 
marriage didn’t last. “My mother, in 
effect, started leading her own life,” 
Power said. At the hospital, Delaney 
fell in love with her boss, Edmund 
Bourke. Divorce was illegal in Ireland, 
and they wanted more opportunities 
in medicine, so, when Samantha was 
nine and her brother was five, the fam- 
ily moved to Pittsburgh and, later, At- 
lanta. Jim Power remained in Ireland. 
She said, “We stayed in touch, and. 
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then, the drink, I think.” She trailed 
off. He died when she was fourteen. 
Sunstein recalled that, decades later, 
on a trip to Ireland, Power took him 
to visit her father’s favorite pub, where 
they met a woman who had worked 
behind the bar and remembered her 
dad. Others seemed to drink just as 
much, and Power asked, “Why do you 
think my dad was the one who died?” 
The barwoman an- 
swered simply, “It’s be- 
cause you left.” Power 
told me, “I knew he was 
drinking too much. But 
I had no idea he was 
sick — he was just forty- 
seven, and his death was 
devastating.” 

Power became Amer- 
ican through baseball. 

She went to Yale and, as an undergrad- 
uate, wanted to be “the next Bob Cos- 
tas.” (When she worked at Harvard, 
her screen saver was a Sports Illustrated 
cover of a shirtless Nomar Garciaparra, 
the Red Sox shortstop.) In June, 1989, 
after her freshman year, she was in- 
terning at CBS in Atlanta when she 
saw a live feed from Beijing: tanks and 
soldiers were ending the democracy 
protests in Tiananmen Square. She 
later told the television interviewer 
Harry Kreisler, “It was the most shock- 
ing thing I’d ever seen,” and added, “I 
thought. Oh, God, what am I doing 
with my life?” She turned to history 
and writing, and after graduation, in 
1992, as the war expanded in Bosnia, 
she interned at the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, accom- 
panying its president, former Assistant 
Secretary of State Morton Abramo- 
witz, to events. He was “incurably con- 
structive,” she said. “There was just 
nothing he encountered where his mind 
didn’t go to. What can you do?” 

She wanted to report from Bosnia, 
but she had no experience and news 
organizations wouldn’t back her appli- 
cation for a U.N. credential to cross 
the border. Carnegie shared a building 
with Foreign Policy, and when the ed- 
itor left one night she sneaked into his 
office and stole some stationery. “I wrote 
this letter saying, ‘Please provide Sa- 
mantha Power with aU the credentials 
she needs.’ ” It worked. 

In late 1993, she moved to Zagreb, 



and then Sarajevo. She started learn- 
ing Serbo-Croatian and wrote for the 
Boston Globe, the Washington Post, 
The Economist. Laura Pitter, who was 
stringing for Time, said, “There were 
snipers picking off women and chil- 
dren. I think we aU believed that if we 
explained to the rest of the world what 
was happening the world would do 
something about it. But, with every 
report, the world kept 
drawing the bottom line 
lower and lower.” Bar- 
bara Demick, at the time 
a correspondent in Sa- 
rajevo for the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, recalled, 
“Samantha was a breath 
of fresh outrage.” She 
went on, “I remember 
going into a meeting 
with Michael Rose, who was the U.N. 
commander at the time, and he said, 
‘Here comes the Bomb the Bastards 
Bunch.’”That became their nickname. 

In 1995, the same year Power en- 
rolled at Harvard Law School, NATO 
bombed Serb forces, and she rejoiced. 
She told me, “These guys who had 
been terrorizing these people were 
going to be stopped!” Until then, she 
had been dismayed that nothing she 
and her colleagues wrote about — Sre- 
brenica, rape camps, torture — seemed 
to have much effect. “Then, suddenly, 
not only do we care but we’re pre- 
pared to put something very mean- 
ingful and difficult on the line!” She 
added, “Your average journalists knew 
that they should not admit that was 
their longing. But you see that much 
terrorization of people and you’re just 
a human being in that context, and 
people were rooting for that outcome 
and that intervention.” 

In her second year of law school. 
Power took a class on the just use of 
force. “I began looking at the histor- 
ical cases of genocide, looking at the 
Armenians, the Khmer Rouge, and 
Saddam Hussein’s AI Anfal campaign 
and Rwanda,” she said. She wrote a 
paper for class and sent it to Anthony 
Lewis, then a Times columnist, and 
Martin Peretz, who was editing The 
New Republic, both of whom followed 
the Bosnia war closely. They told her 
she should try to turn it into a book. 
She did, and the result was “ ‘A Prob- 



lem from Hell,’ ” published in 2002. 
In it. Power reconstmcts deliberations 
in the Clinton White House and in 
the State Department and other agen- 
cies as officials overlooked or rejected 
proposals for U.S. intervention. She 
criticized those who avoided using 
the word “genocide” in their state- 
ments, and praised those who resigned 
in protest of inaction, such as Mar- 
shall Harris, a thirty-two-year-old 
Bosnia desk officer at the State De- 
partment. America’s repeated refus- 
als to end genocides were not “acci- 
dental products of neglect,” Power 
wrote. “They were concrete choices 
made by this country’s most influen- 
tial decisionmakers after unspoken 
and explicit weighing of costs and 
benefits.” 

After Power’s book won the Pulit- 
zer, she toured American college cam- 
puses, drawing large crowds. Time chose 
her as one of its 100 Most Influential 
People. In 2004, on assignment for The 
New Yorker, she detailed the ethnic 
cleansing of non-Arabs in the Darfur 
region of Sudan, where a hundred and 
twenty thousand people had lost their 
lives. In her writing on atrocities. Power 
often talked of a “toolbox” of interven- 
tions — sanctions, asset freezes, prose- 
cutions in the International Criminal 
Court, and, in certain circumstances, 
military force — but, most of all, she 
called for a moral commitment to re- 
spond. On the tenth anniversary of the 
Rwandan genocide, she appeared on 
“Charlie Rose” and said that the his- 
tory of inaction held lessons for the 
U.N. and other organizations. “They 
can’t live by the maxim that they do in 
Washington, which is that if you make 
a moral argument you’re not going to 
get invited to the next meeting. Make 
the moral argument and see. Leak the 
fax that warns of the extermination of 
a thousand. Leak it, and see whether 
the member states actually can be 
shamed into acting. Don’t check the 
weather. Don’t live in the land of the 
possible. Push.” 

I n early 2005, Power received a din- 
ner invitation from Obama’s Sen- 
ate office. He had read her book and 
wanted to meet her. He showed up late 
and was clearly preoccupied. “He was 
reaching out to tons of people, I think,” 
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she said, but he was the only senator 
who had ever got in touch with her 
about her writings. 

She sensed that his interest in the 
book focussed on the reasons that the 
government did not live up to its ide- 
als: “Why do we think this about our- 
selves and yet do this? What are the 
domestic political dynamics that shape 
it, where do these decisions get made? 
He was interested in systems and out- 
comes and misalignment in the two.” 
She concluded that he had less inter- 
est in ideology than in results: “People 
say, ‘Is he a realist? Is he an idealist?’ 
He’s very interested in the protection 
of the American people, first and fore- 
most, our values, our national security, 
and our economic interests. What he 
is most interested in is whether the 
particular policy tool is likely to pro- 
duce the outcome that anybody is 
claiming it is going to produce.” 

By the end of the dinner, she had 
proposed taking a leave from Har- 
vard to work in Obama’s office. At the 
time, she was researching her next book, 
“Chasing the Flame,” a biography of 
Sergio Vieira de MeUo, a rakish Bra- 
zilian diplomat who headed the U.N. 
mission to Iraq and was killed in a 
bombing in 2003. Gary Bass, a friend 
of Power’s who teaches at Princeton, 
told me that, although she still had 
high confidence in America’s ability to 
shape events, the Iraq War had tem- 
pered that faith. “It’s a humbling and 
humbled book,” he said. V ieira de MeUo 
was trapped in the rubble while U.S. 
soldiers, who had been sent to the scene 
without proper equipment, struggled 
to save him. Power wrote, “The most 
powerful military in the history of man- 
kind was forced to rely for rescue on 
brute force, a curtain rope, and a wom- 
an’s handbag.” 

In January, 2008, while campaign- 
ing for Obama in Iowa, Power started 
dating Sunstein. He and Obama had 
been friends since their days teaching 
at the University of Chicago. Sunstein, 
who was serving as an informal legal 
adviser to the campaign, was ranked 
as the most frequently cited legal 
scholar in America. “He had written 
so much that I thought he was prob- 
ably as old as Oliver Wendell Holmes,” 
Power said. (He is sixteen years older 
than Power; he was divorced and had 



split up with his companion of more 
than a decade, the University of Chi- 
cago professor Martha Nussbaum.) On 
an early date. Power answered a call 
from Holbrooke, who asked to speak 
to Sunstein. Holbrooke greeted him 
cheerfully and said, on behalf of him- 
self and Abramowitz, “If you hurt her, 
Mort and I will break your kneecaps.” 

Power and Sunstein married on 
July 4th, in County Kerry, in a bois- 
terous three-day affair. At one point, 
boat captains urged Power to cancel a 
scheduled ride because of rough seas; 
Power went ahead, and regretted sub- 
jecting her guests to it. “Several puked 
over the side,” she said. In a toast, the 
commentator Jeff Greenfield hailed 
the wedding as “a cross between ‘The 
Poseidon Adventure’ and the Bataan 
death march.” 

By then. Power’s role in the cam- 
paign was over. In early March, as HU- 
lary Clinton struggled to halt Obama’s 



surge in the primaries, her campaign 
attacked his integrity from a variety 
of angles; a Clinton aide called it 
“the kitchen sink” strategy. Before the 
primary in Ohio, where many voters 
blamed the North American Free Trade 
Agreement for an exodus of jobs, the 
Clinton campaign accused Obama of 
dishonesty. Canadian officials had said 
that his economic adviser Austan 
Goolsbee told them privately that 
Obama’s protectionist talk was only 
“political maneuvering.” 

Days later, while on a book tour in 
Europe, Power was giving an interview 
to the Scotsman when she received a 
call from Goolsbee, who told her that 
the Clinton campaign was taking out 
ads attacking him. After the call, she 
turned back to the reporter. “I just 
vented as you would to someone you 
know — which was idiotic, amateurish,” 
she told me. The reporter quoted her 
saying of Clinton’s tactics, “She is a 





monster, too — that is off the record — 
she is stooping to anything.” Given her 
experience as a journalist, Power’s ac- 
count seemed like spin. But she stuck 
with it: “This is completely my doing, 
and I said horrible things that weren’t 
my view before and haven’t been my 
view since. But in the heat of being re- 
ally pissed off about something that 
her campaign had done I kind of let 
loose on her.” 

As the story spread, she called Hol- 
brooke, from Ireland, and asked if he 
thought it would go away. “He flipped 
through the channels and he said, ‘Well, 
you’re leading the “Today” show — that’s 
not a good sign.’” Power stepped dovm 
from the campaign the next day. (Sun- 
stein had flown in for a planned visit, 
with an engagement ring in his pocket, 
but the timing didn’t seem right; he 
postponed the proposal.) 

That summer, Holbrooke, who was 
close to Clinton, brokered a meeting 
at Clinton’s Manhattan office, as Pow- 
er’s “wedding present.” (When Power 
told Obama about it, he reportedly 



said, “Gee, most people get toasters.”) 
Clinton became Secretary of State, and 
she and Power worked together on 
Libya, land-mine policy, women’s em- 
powerment, and other issues. In 2011, 
Power travelled with Clinton to Eu- 
rope. A member of the delegation, who 
described the mood between the two 
women as frosty, recalled, “I went into 
the cabin in the plane, and everyone 
was civil, and I remember Samantha 
being anxious, trying to make it work.” 
Recently, a former senior official who 
is close to Clinton told me, “There’s 
no sense of strain or problem between 
them. But I wouldn’t describe them as 
particularly close.” 

Today, more than six years after a 
word nearly cost her a career in gov- 
ernment, Power exhibits a kind of 
post-gaffe stress disorder. Fiery and 
profane in private, she tends to be 
mind-numbingly dull on the record. 
When I asked her a benign question 
about what she’d learned working for 
the Administration, she said, half- 
jokingly, that she had no concise answer 



“other than ‘Don’t trust the press.’” 
If she doesn’t like a question, she 
squints, pauses, and then parses it into 
as gentle a query as possible. When 
she appeared on “The Daily Show” 
last month, Jon Stewart set her up to 
make an easy crack about Congress. 
She replied, “We are hopeful that we 
will see Congress act in support of 
the effort we are undertaking,” lead- 
ing him to remark, “That was super 
diplomacy. That was Ambassadorific.” 

T he presidency of the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council is a rotating position, 
allowing the representative of each 
member country one month to shape 
the agenda. Power’s rotation in Sep- 
tember coincided with a growing rec- 
ognition of the threat posed by the 
Ebola virus. Speaking by video from 
Liberia, Jackson Niamah, a doctor with 
Medecins Sans Frontieres, told mem- 
bers of the Security Council that peo- 
ple “are sitting at the gates of our cen- 
ters, literally begging for their lives,” 
and “dying at our front door,” because 
the clinic lacked the beds to hold them. 
“If the international community does 
not stand up,” Niamah said, his voice 
rising, “we will be wiped out.” In some 
areas, the number of cases was dou- 
bling every three weeks. 

Ban Ki-moon, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, asked for a billion dollars in aid, 
but after a month barely a third of 
that money had arrived. Only twenty- 
flve countries had offered more than 
a million dollars. Aid workers esti- 
mated that they needed a thousand 
vehicles; they had sixty-nine. They 
were short of helicopters, protective 
suits, and other equipment. As the 
virus spread, and people abandoned 
schools and farms, the risk of famine 
grew. Ordinary medical care was col- 
lapsing, setting back years of recov- 
ery from war and unrest in West Af- 
rica. “This is mad,” Power told an 
audience of Irish and Irish-Americans 
in New York, comparing the crisis 
to the potato famine. In America, 
anxiety and misinformation were 
spreading. A Reuters poll found that 
nearly three-quarters of Americans 
favored a ban on flights from the 
worst-affected countries. In Maple 
Shade Township, New Jersey, parents 
of two students from Rwanda agreed 
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to keep their children home from 
school, even though Rwanda had no 
cases of the disease and is nearly three 
thousand miles from the center of the 
outbreak. 

Power decided to visit West Africa, 
to tamp down fears in America and to 
draw attention to the inadequate sup- 
plies. On October 23rd, two days be- 
fore she was to depart, Craig Spencer, 
an American doctor who had been 
treating patients in Guinea, tested pos- 
itive for the virus after returning to 
New York City. The next day, Andrew 
Cuomo and Chris Christie, the gov- 
ernors of New York and New Jersey, 
imposed a mandatory quarantine on 
anyone arriving from West Africa who 
had been in contact with Ebola pa- 
tients, even if the traveller had no symp- 
toms. Aid groups protested that this 
would stigmatize returnees, sow fear, 
and cripple the effort to recmit doc- 
tors and nurses. 

Power stayed up the night before 
the trip, ambivalent about whether to 
go. If she was quarantined upon re- 
turn, the sight of a Cabinet officer in 
isolation could heighten the panic. 
But the risk of a quarantine seemed 
low, and the press coverage of the trip 
could challenge the notion that the 
U.S. should protect itself from Ebola 
by blocking flights and rejecting vis- 
itors. Infectious diseases, she said, are 
“the paradigmatic cases of why our 
interests are entwined with those of 
others.” 

On October 25th, she boarded an 
Air Force Boeing 737 with a security 
staff, a team of aides pecking at Black- 
Berrys, and a doctor who was moni- 
toring the group for signs of infection. 
She visited five countries in four days, 
determined to generate as many head- 
lines as possible. I joined the trip, along 
with reporters from Reuters and NBC, 
and we received a packet of instruc- 
tions for preventing infection, includ- 
ing no shaking of hands. (“You may 
place your hand over your heart, you 
may bow, or you may offer your elbow 
if a clothed one is offered.”) Andrea 
Mitchell, of NBC News, asked, on 
Twitter, if Cuomo would have Power 
“return to U.N. or quarantine?” 

The plane touched down at dawn 
in Conakry, the capital of Guinea, 
the initial site of the outbreak. A con- 



voy of armored S.U.V.s carried us 
through narrow rutted streets, flanked 
by shanties and open sewers. The 
city’s Ebola treatment center was a 
hospital with black mold reaching 
up the yellowed walls. One of Pow- 
er’s colleagues, Jeremy Konyndyk, a 
tall, phlegmatic thirty-seven-year- 
old former aid worker who runs 
U.S.A.I.D.’s office of foreign-disaster 
assistance, described Guinea’s epi- 
demic as being “at a managed point, 
but right at the edge of potentially 
getting into unmanageable.” 

At the National Operations Cen- 
ter for the Ebola response. Power at- 
tended a meeting in a small room with 
two naked fluorescent bulbs and a 
Guinean flag taped to the wall. Mid- 
way through the meeting, the air- 
conditioning conked out. Then the lights 
shut off. The Guinean hosts kept 
talking, and, after a few moments, the 
electricity blinked back on. Every- 
where Power went, she heard that local 
health centers did not have bleach. 
There were too many calls to the local 
emergency number, so, often, nobody 
answered. The bureaucracy was so un- 
prepared for the crisis that when a 
local government needed to change 
the tires on an ambulance it had to 
request approval from the capital and 
wait for a reply. 

At the city’s main mosque, she 
shared a couch with three young peo- 
ple who had recovered from the dis- 
ease. She asked if they wanted to say 
anything, and a small, slight woman, 
in a bright floral head scarf, spoke up. 
Her name was Fanta Oulen Camara. 
The virus had killed six members of 
her family. She had been a philosophy 
teacher before she got sick; she recov- 
ered in April, but the school would not 
let her return, fearing that she would 
scare away students. Power turned to 
Camara and said, “Can I have a hug?” 
Camara hesitated, then she held out a 
fist. “All right, fist bumps for every- 
one,” Power said. 

In Freetown, the capital of Sierra 
Leone, the front page of Awareness 
Times, a daily newspaper, carried a triple- 
decker headline: “OVER 700 PEOPLE 
BURIED IN RURAL FREETOWN AREAS.” 
A chart noted, “Total Laboratory- 
Confirmed Cases: 3,562.” At every 
building. Power waited for the NBC 



camera to get in position and then 
washed her hands in water and bleach, 
and someone held an electronic ther- 
mometer to her head. A dilapidated 
stadium had been converted into a 
training center for health workers. As 
a former British colony. Sierra Leone 
was receiving aid from the United King- 
dom. Two British soldiers in green- 
and-tan camouflage were teaching a 
roomful of young Sierra Leonians how 
to properly put on protective suits, gog- 
gles, and face shields. A student in a 
dress and heels, with her purse on her 
lap, studied the soldier sealed up in his 
white Tyvek suit and raised her hand. 
“What if you want to scratch your eye?” 
she asked. 

“Resist the urge,” the trainer said. 
“It’s not worth it.” 

The desire to see the Ebola crisis 
close up, combined with the need to 
maintain enough distance to avoid a 
political debacle, created some awk- 
wardness. Once, a member of the del- 
egation pointed at a crowd and said, 
“Looks like a party.” A reporter perked 
up and asked, excitedly, “A body?” The 
moment passed. 

The United States had pledged to 
send four thousand troops to build 
seventeen Ebola treatment units in 
Liberia, where a civil war had killed 
a quarter of a million people. We flew 
by helicopter to Bong County, a rural 
region a hundred and twenty miles 
east of the capital, Monrovia. The 
U.S. Navy had set up a mobile testing 
lab — everything needed to test patients 
for Ebola, in twenty-seven boxes. 
Benjamin Espinosa, the operations- 
department head in the Navy’s Bio- 
logical Defense Research Director- 
ate, walked Power through a process 
that had cut the testing time from 
four or five days to as little as two 
and a half hours. 

Down the road, her S.U.V. reached 
a sign, “Leper Colony, Suakoko Dis- 
trict,” and turned onto a dirt road 
through the forest, arriving, after half 
a mile, at an open-air Ebola hospital 
mn by the International Medical Corps. 
It was a cluster of makeshift buildings 
with metal roofs, blue nylon walls, and 
orange plastic netting that marked 
areas where patients and doctors were 
permitted. Sterilized rubber boots were 
drying upside down on wooden posts. 
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Mr. Dialect pauses on a bluff 
twice pink in the spreading lakes, 
his suit bespoke 
and out of style. 

His very mood 
an index 

of gestures that the artist 
oversteps. 

Where should he look 
for the abiding tinge 
that flushes the cheeks 
of all these second homes? 

Compulsive translator, in time 
he’ll slip 

the modesty that’s his; 
he too 

reaches for effects. 

And the other one 
who is not upside down 
in the lake, rippling, 
with almost the same intensity 

sends regrets. 

He wanted to go to some expense 

in meeting you, 

with care for the adjectives. 

* 

Mr. Dialect alone 
cast a shadow at noon. 



resembling a field of black plants. Hos- 
pital staffers had prepared a tour. But 
one of Power’s aides said, “This is the 
farthest we’re going to go.” Another 
said nervously, “There is a D.C. dy- 
namic.” If Power went inside, she might 
get quarantined in New York. She 
peered across a patch of gravel, and 
two boys — Solomon, in a white T-shirt, 
and Joe, in a black T-shirt — peered 
back. 

Joe waved, and Power returned the 
wave. 

“How old is he?” she asked. 

Pranav Shetty, an emergency-room 
doctor from Pennsylvania, who ran the 
Ebola hospital, said, “The younger one 
is eleven, and the older one, I think, 
is fourteen.” 



THIRTY THOU5AND I5LAND5 

He did it by leaning 
shghtly. 

* 

It’s far from my wish 
to identify 
with the nameless 
on these islands, 

he thought. 

His eyelashes blond 
as his collar, and he mild 
in his vanity. 

When he could pause 
on a chronicled bridge 
exciting the guess 
of a dozen origins, 

why putter here 
hard by cottages 
very few of which 
screen the famous? 

It’s far from obvious 
that I’m sufficiently 
personal. For one, 
this tie’s Hermes. 



Mr. Dialect is generous 
with problems of metaphor. 

They are not his problems 



“What is the survivability here so 
far?” Power asked. 

“Of the confirmed cases, about forty 
per cent survive.” 

The younger boy had come in with 
a sibling, also sick. They shared a room. 
The sibling died. 

“Parents?” Power asked. 

“At least one died, and one may have 
left,” Shetty said. “Sometimes it’s un- 
clear.” Out of a family of twenty peo- 
ple, twelve had died. 

In the six weeks since the hospital 
opened, it had saved twenty patients. 
Thirty had died, and fourteen were in 
treatment. None of the staff had be- 
come infected, but doctors and nurses 
in America were cancelling their plans 
to come. Sean Casey, the country direc- 



but he’ll acquiesce 
to all of these islands. 



The Indians announcing cigars 
and vacation days 
of a vanished cfientele, 
with sanded surfaces distinct 

and eyes fixed 
on the far gone, 

long after the product stopped selling 
and moved to where the money was 

stayed on, 

fading and slanting 

into the small dirt beaches — 

they consent to sentinel the place, 

they quietly repel 

any but the most Hteral description. 
That one they also repel. 

And that one. 



This, we thought, his country. 
Mr. Dialect a natural. 

Foreign — distinct thereby, 
thereby typical. 

But with a sadly proud gesture 
of refusal 

he said. Madam, I never 
eat muscatel grapes. 



tor for the International Medical Corps, 
said that three had dropped out the pre- 
vious week. “We have some staff who 
are here who want to leave early now.” 
The hospital was hoping to have a staff 
of sixty foreign medical personnel, and 
the largest supply usually came from 
America. “Pm not sure that we’re going 
to be able to get there,” Casey said. 

One evening, after the day’s last tour, 
I met Power in the har at the hotel. She 
sipped a whiskey and carried one of the 
green hound notebooks favored by fed- 
eral workers. Since she joined the gov- 
ernment, her vocabulary has tilted to- 
ward techno-jargon; in her notes, she 
referred to obstacles as “rate-limiters” and 
“gating issues.” In a conversation, she de- 
scribed a head of state’s stubbornness as 
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He clears his throat 


shouldering them back 


a caramel bmnette. 


and shifts it into neutral. 


to the houseboat and pats 


her taste in shoes 


Gives a slow exploratory 


their sleeves onto wire 


unswervingly superb. 


draw on the starter. 


hangers — 


It’s not among 
the things he learns 


When it argues, 


eaves of the Never Better 


to tire of such blessings. 


hauls back from the shoulder 


seized by a flock 


* 


and turns into what passes 


of pastel bats. 




there for open water. 


* 


A set of rocks like mountaintops whose 


* 




mountainflanks 




My Paris shirts, the famous 


are plunged in a body of water. 


The boat takes you shopping 


dead, hang cuff to cuff 




for ketchup and cereal. 


in the hanging locker. 


Down in the valleys astronauts 


If the shack at the gas pump 


press for a puff 


water rhododendron pots. 


had a decent selection 


from the hand steamer, 
a Tuesday promenade 


their faces sealed in Mason jars. 


of reading material. 


in Honey Harbour, 


To floss their teeth or make some calls 


a man could avoid 


the light down to a stub 


they climb the mngs of a ladder 


buying Playboy 


of ash on the top deck. 


underwater 


just for the articles. 


its fibreglass warm 


and drag themselves over a boulder. 


* 


and bumpy as the retrospect. 






some Remy, Ritz crackers. 


When the voices start confiding their 


Mr. Dialect conserves 


and the usual come-ons 


Christian names 


like a master tactician 


from stars overhead. 


as I’m rinsing plates on the Never 


the best of his Parisian shirts: 


* 


then it’s time to haul anchor, wait 


to the village launderette 


The sky now kindling 


in a dive in Parry Sound, 


hefts a garbage bag. 


for him alone at five 


and buy a round 


At the jump from washer 


in the morning, 

Mr. Dialect will rise 


for whoever won’t be a stranger. 


to dryer nets 


let’s say most days 


Should a drink materialize 


each one-hundred-percent 


(there are no others) 


you didn’t order, make eyes 


remnant in the sack. 


with an air of dressing 


at the girl who didn’t send it, as I’d have 




to breakfast beside 


done. 



— -Jana Prikryl 



a “characterological direction of error.” 
But she retains a reporter’s instinct for 
amassing facts and deploying them to 
extract more. That morning, she had 
heard that the rate of safe hurial in one 
area had reached nearly a hundred per 
cent; hy the afternoon, she was using that 
fact in a speech as an argument against 
despair. “People in the field often have 
these thoughts, hut they just get filtered 
as you go up,” she said. She relished being 
out of the office again. “It’s oxygen for 
me,” she said. “I’m like a plant.” 

P ower’s muted entry into the Obama 
Administration — on the National 
Security Council — in January, 2009, 
entailed long hours and limited in- 
fluence. It afforded her less access to 



Obama than she was used to, and some 
colleagues doubted that she could ad- 
just to a low-profile role. “She did not 
have a big enough job to throw her 
weight around, but people knew she 
was Obama’s friend, so they couldn’t 
mess with her. She was an upstairs and 
downstairs person, and there are very 
few others like that,” her friend Kati 
Marton, an author and Holbrooke’s 
widow, told me. Sunstein had been 
hired, too; he headed the White House 
Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs. Nicknamed the government’s 
“regulatory czar,” he attracted obses- 
sive attention from Glenn Beck, who 
called Sunstein and Power “the most 
dangerous couple in America.” Sun- 
stein received death threats. 



Initially, Power tended to drone on 
at meetings, and she had yet to learn 
how to “wire” a room, by planting and 
testing her ideas with others before- 
hand. “You almost watched her learn 
these skills,” Harold Hongju Koh, the 
State Department’s top lawyer at the 
time, said. “She became crisper and 
sharper and she would work the room.” 
When Obama won the Nobel Peace 
Prize that October, she worked on sev- 
eral drafts of his speech, which em- 
phasized the justified use of force, ar- 
guing that a President can never be 
Mahatma Gandhi or Martin Luther 
King, Jr. In her office. Power hung a 
copy of the text, scrawled with Obama’s 
handwritten notes. Gradually, she 
established a voice. Ben Rhodes, the 
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deputy national-security adviser, said 
that, in the Oval Office, Obama began 
asking, “What does Samantha think 
about this?” Rhodes said, “Even when 
she’s not there, he’ll want to know. You 
can kind of hear her voice.” 

Unlike Defense Secretary Robert 
Gates, Vice-President Joe Biden, and 
others who had risen through the 
foreign-policy establishment. Power 
favored aligning the United States with 
citizen-led movements, instead of with 
leaders. That divide became clearest in 
March, 2011, when American spy 
satellites showed Muammar Qaddafi’s 
military moving toward Benghazi, the 
eastern stronghold of Libya’s oppo- 
sition forces. On radio and television, 
Qaddafi said, “There will be no mercy.” 
He promised to hunt the rebels down 
“alley by alley, house by house, room 
by room.” 

Power was “the first and most de- 
cisive advocate for aggressive actions 
in Libya, and she was a consistent 
voice before anybody else was,” a se- 
nior official involved in the Libya ac- 
tions told me. “She really put on the 
agenda the use of military power to 
respond to what was happening there, 
at a time when the President wasn’t 
sure.”Dennis Ross, then Obama’s top 
Middle East expert, said, “She never 
minded being the odd one out. She 
would argue her position regardless 
of what the lineup was.” On Libya, 
he said, “she would keep coming back, 
even though it wasn’t 
being particularly well 
received.” 

With the backing of 
the Security Council, 
the US. and its allies im- 
posed a no-fly zone and 
bombed Libyan forces. 

But Gates opposed using 
the US. military to pre- 
vent a humanitarian di- 
saster unless there was a 
clear image of what would follow. In 
his recent memoir, “Duty,” he recalls 
telling aides to withhold information 
on military options from staff mem- 
bers at the National Security Council 
and the White House: “They don’t un- 
derstand it, and ‘experts’ like Saman- 
tha Power will decide when we should 
move militarily.” When I asked Gates 
about that criticism, he said, “It was 



not just her. It was several White House 
staffers. They were Ben Rhodes and 
Samantha and, I might add, Susan 
Rice — particularly strong advocates of 
getting involved in a US. military en- 
gagement. And I don’t know whether 
these folks have a guilt complex over 
the Clinton Administration’s having 
botched Rwanda, where the US. did 
nothing, or what, but they are very 
much driven.” He said, “It becomes de- 
tached from US. national interests. So 
I was totally opposed.” 

The image of Power, Clinton, and 
Rice became a cartoon — Obama’s Val- 
kyries leading him to war — but Gates 
does not believe that Obama ever 
broadly embraced Power’s expansive 
view of humanitarian intervention. He 
said, “I think he was being pressured 
by the Europeans, particularly the 
Trench and the British and the Ital- 
ians, and their interests were much 
more directly involved than ours. And 
I think he was more influenced by that, 
and by the arguments for preventing 
this humanitarian disaster, than he was 
by any kind of broad strategic or phil- 
osophical commitment.” 

Libya has become a cautionary case. 
The Obama Administration’s clearest 
foreign- policy victory has evolved into 
a civil war among militias. Power sensed 
the deepening disarray in early 2012, 
when the Libyan justice minister vis- 
ited Washington and Americans urged 
him to prevent the torture of detain- 
ees in the Misrata area. 
“He said, ‘You want me 
to teU the Misratans what 
to do in their prisons?”’ 
she recalled. “It wasn’t 
state failure. It was an 
absent state — a state fail- 
ing to emerge.” 

Conditions deterio- 
rated further. Over the 
summer, the US. aban- 
doned its embassy in 
Tripoli, an especially bitter move two 
years after Ambassador Christopher 
Stevens and three colleagues were killed 
in Benghazi. Obama has said that he 
“underestimated” the task of helping 
Libya fashion a new state after the 
Qaddafi era. He told Thomas Pried- 
man, of the Times, “That’s a lesson that 
I now apply every time I ask the ques- 
tion ‘Should we intervene militarily? 



Do we have an answer the day after?”’ 
But Power is less forthcoming. We 
spoke for hours, and whenever I asked 
her about Libya’s disorder today she 
deflected the subject with talk of “chal- 
lenges” and a fmstrating insistence on 
returning to the past. “Whatever the 
challenges — and there were many in 
Libya today — I do think it is import- 
ant to bear in mind what would have 
happened in Benghazi had the Pres- 
ident not made the judgment that 
he did.” She went on, “I think you do 
have to ask yourself: Libya’s not doing 
well right now, no question. But it is 
quite likely that had Qaddafi done 
what he was inclined to do you would 
see exactly the dynamics that you see 
playing out today, combined with the 
slaughter of the state superimposed 
upon them.” On this subject. Power’s 
characterological direction of error 
may be the belief that a frank discus- 
sion of Libya’s lessons exposes her to 
deeper criticism, and could undermine 
support for future interventions. Libya 
was the first clear test of her toolbox, 
but she has stopped short of analyz- 
ing her record with the rigor that she 
once brought to the study of others. 

Libya’s deterioration had a spillover 
effect. “Lor many in the government — 
including the President — Libya didn’t 
go so well,” the former senior White 
House aide told me. “If Libya had been 
a great success, that would’ve created 
more momentum on the Syria debate. 
And it wasn’t.” 

S yria quickly became the Adminis- 
tration’s most vexing foreign-policy 
problem. The Arab Spring reached 
Syria in earnest in March, 2011, and 
by the middle of the year Power was 
arguing in internal White House meet- 
ings that arms should be provided to 
Syrian opposition figures. Dennis Ross 
told me, “She was drawing attention 
very early on to how Assad was turn- 
ing this into a war.” 

In August, 2012, American intelli- 
gence surmised that Assad’s military 
was mixing and moving chemical weap- 
ons. Clinton and others asked what it 
would take to vet and train moderate 
rebels. David Petraeus, who was then 
the C.I.A. director, proposed arming 
and training small groups of rebel forces 
at secret bases in Jordan, but Obama 
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“My monument to me is coming along nicely. ’ 



rejected the idea. In April, 2013, he 
reportedly changed his mind and cre- 
ated a secret program to train and arm 
the rebels. In August, 2013, a sarin-gas 
attack in Ghouta, an area outside Da- 
mascus, killed more than fourteen hun- 
dred Syrians, according to U.S. esti- 
mates. Obama raised the prospect of 
attacking the Assad regime’s facilities, 
and Power gave a forceful speech at 
the Center for American Progress in 
which she called for “a swift, limited, 
and proportionate strike so as to pre- 
vent and deter future use of chemical 
weapons.” She said the U.S. had ex- 
hausted aU tools besides military force, 
and asked, “Does anybody really be- 
lieve that deploying the same approaches 
we have tried for the last year will 
suddenly be effective?” 

But the President ultimately de- 
cided against force, agreeing instead to 
a Russian-backed deal to remove Syr- 
ia’s chemical weapons. The attacks on 
civilians continued. Power often struck 
a harsher tone in her statements than 
other Administration officials did. Last 
February, she called Syria “the most 
catastrophic humanitarian crisis any of 
us have seen in a generation,” adding, 
“The people of Syria are counting on 
us aU.”But her jeremiads did not alter 
the dynamics of the war or America’s 
involvement. 

Last summer, as ISIS made rapid 
gains. Power’s role in internal debates 
took a turn. She argued for a series of 
disruptive steps, beginning with the 
peaceful removal of Iraq’s Prime Min- 
ister, Nuri al-Maliki, because his pres- 
ence made other Arab states — includ- 
ing Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and the United 
Arab Emirates — unwilling to cooper- 
ate. A former official described the se- 
quence that Power promoted as follows: 
“Produce the transition of power in Iraq, 
produce the coalition, produce the train- 
and-equip, then put aU these pieces to- 
gether to push ISIS back on its heels.” 

By late summer, ISIS was prepar- 
ing to attack the Kurdish capital, ErbU, 
and thousands of members of Iraq’s 
Yazidi religious community had fled 
to the slopes ofMt. Sinjar. The U.S. 
launched air strikes to help them reach 
safety. Tom Malinowski, the Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Democracy, 
Human Rights, and Labor, told me, 
“It was a very discrete situation. It was 



one ethnic group in one place that 
climbed one mountain, and we did one 
escape route without setting a single 
person on the ground. You didn’t have 
to worry about the exit strategy or the 
endgame. ’’Later, when ISIS made gains. 
Power pushed to resupply Shia Turk- 
men under assault in the town of Amerli, 
and to support Kurdish fighters in the 
Syrian city of Kobani. 

When I asked Rhodes why Power’s 
arguments helped persuade the Pres- 
ident to act in Libya but not in Syria, 
he said, “There was never a plan that 
would work. How could you know if 
you launched a humanitarian interven- 
tion that it wouldn’t make the situa- 
tion worse on the ground? That there 
were targets to hit that weren’t going 
to leave an even greater imbalance be- 
hind? I think he never saw in Syria the 
type of option he had in Libya. That 
was the difference.” 

P ower acknowledges the trade-offs 
in geopolitics in a way that did 
not figure into her theories a decade 
ago. She told me, “You have to take 
into account the other collateral is- 



sues that you’re dealing with on the 
international stage. Our Ukraine stand- 
off with Russia has bearing on our 
Syria political play; our effort to se- 
cure a nuclear deal that denies Iran 
a path to a nuclear weapon is a huge 
priority right now. That’s part of 
what’s on your mind as you’re think- 
ing about particular tactical choices. 
So this composite calculus is what 
the President has to be doing all the 
time.” 

To those who have worked to help 
remove Assad, the bombing campaign 
against ISIS has had the frustrating 
side effect of buoying his fortunes. 
On the third day of the air strikes, a 
Syrian official told a pro-government 
newspaper that now the U.S. was 
“fighting in the same trenches with 
the Syrian generals, in a war on ter- 
rorism.” Asked if she worried that 
the air strikes would fortify Assad, 
Power shifted the focus to empha- 
size that attacking ISIS will prevent 
mass atrocities. “ISIS, left at large, gob- 
bling up villages, attracting foreign 
terrorist fighters, is good for no one. 
And tools short of military force were 
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not stopping ISIS. Believe me: the 
tools in the toolbox were employed.” 
But Ken Roth, of Human Rights 
Watch, was more explicit about the 
consequences of the “composite cal- 
culus. ’’“Striking in Syria is about de- 
priving ISIS of a rear base,” he says. 
“So the U.S. doesn’t even describe it 
in humanitarian terms, quite delib- 
erately, I think, because it doesn’t want 
to take on the mandate of stopping 
barrel bombs” — a horrific weapon 
that Assad has been using against 
Syrian civilians. He went on, “The 
Administration seems reluctant to 
use the two most likely avenues of 
pressure on Damascus — Moscow and 
Tehran — because that would divert 
attention from its higher priorities, 
stopping Russia’s quasi invasion of 
eastern Ukraine and securing a nu- 
clear deal with Iran.” 

F or activists who have wanted 
Obama to do more to dislodge 
Assad, Power’s role has been a subject 
of intense interest. Mouaz Moustafa, 
an Arab-American activist in Wash- 
ington, began meeting with Power 
when he was lobbying for U.S. inter- 
vention in Libya. Later, Moustafa, who 



is originally from Damascus, became 
the executive director of the Syrian 
Emergency Task Force, which pushes 
the U.S. to help the opposition in Syria. 
In one especially emotional meeting 
with Power, when he talked about the 
torture of civilians, both of them wept. 
“My impression of her was that she 
was the same Samantha that she was 
on Libya and would be able to move 
the President,” he said. “We just had 
to get her on board.” 

But eventually Moustafa arrived 
at a different conclusion. “I came out 
of it thinking. No, she’s not quite the 
influential person that she was on 
Libya.” In July, Moustafa brought 
another activist, Emad ad-Din al- 
Rashid, a former assistant dean at the 
Islamic Law College in Damascus, 
to meet Power at the Washington 
outpost of her U.N. office. “He says 
to her, ‘We have read your book “ ‘A 
Problem from Hell,’ ” and this seems 
to be the problem from hell now.’” 
He said she was struck by those com- 
ments, “because this is a guy who is 
not even an American citizen and he 
knew that about her.” Rashid urged 
her to “write the book about a new 
problem from heU.” She replied, “Well, 



first we need to figure out how to 
solve it.” 

Moustafa told me, “Because I care 
about her, I do not want her to become 
those she criticized in her book.” He 
added, “I do not want the next book 
that Samantha writes to be ‘The Ed- 
ucation of Samantha Power,’ about how 
‘it’s more complicated than I thought 
when I wrote my first book.’No, I want 
her to be just as idealistic as when she 
wrote her first book.” 

Because she once wrote admiringly 
about Clinton Administration officials 
who resigned over inaction in Bosnia, 
her critics say that she should resign 
over Syria. In May, Jennifer Rubin, a 
conservative columnist and blogger at 
the Washington Post, accused Power 
of “simple careerism,” writing, “Stay- 
ing put doesn’t make one noble; it 
makes one an enabler of the policies 
one finds despicable.” 

I asked Power if she has ever 
thought of stepping down. “My basic 
view is that there is an awful lot of 
good that one can do in these jobs, 
and you have to look at the compos- 
ite,” she said. “I don’t think you can 
care as much about civilian protec- 
tion, atrocity prevention, accountabil- 
ity, as I do, or as President Obama 
does, and be satisfied with Syria. By 
the same token, I have the privilege 
every day of being able to try to steer 
the ship of U.N. peacekeeping, to open 
the gates to civilians fleeing mass vi- 
olence in South Sudan, or try to push 
for a peacekeeping force to be de- 
ployed to the Central African Repub- 
lic, or, on Ebola, try to counteract some 
of the fear that might impede some of 
the response. I’m conscious of the risk of 
self-rationalization and self-perpetu- 
ation and so forth. But this is not a 
close call for me.” 

Leon Wieseltier, the former liter- 
ary editor of The New Republic, is one 
of Sunstein and Power’s closest friends. 
In a toast at their wedding, he called 
Power “one of the keepers of idealism 
in America,”who “remains almost gid- 
dily unreconstructed in her imagi- 
nation of justice.” He is also one of 
Obama’s most acerbic critics. When I 
visited Wieseltier at his office, in Wash- 
ington, he excoriated the President 
for an hour, calling him a “coldhearted 
realist” who deploys “high moral 




“We get in, we get help, and we get out. 



language followed by inaction, or 
grudging action, or ineffective ac- 
tion,” thus emboldening Vladimir 
Putin and Assad. 

Wieseltier does not speak directly 
with Power about Obama, because she 
knows his views and he does not ex- 
pect her to criticize her boss. Instead, 
he needles her in print. In May, 2013, 
he wrote, “Must the learning curve of 
Presidents always cost so many corpses? 
Has anyone at the White House read 
Samantha Power’s book?” 

He sees Power’s role in the Admin- 
istration as “the in-house conscience,” 
he said. “She lifts the President up 
and reminds him of moral principles 
and ethical duties, and adds a sense of 
historical grandeur, and won’t let him 
forget the Holocaust and Bosnia and 
Rwanda and the rest. And I imagine 
that for Obama it feels so good and so 
toasty — aren’t we really sterling peo- 
ple, and now let’s not do anything. This 
is not saying anything bad about Sa- 
mantha. Her sincerity and her devo- 
tion to principle are beyond question. 
But she plays a certain role in Obama’s 
ecosystem.” 

When I put that idea to Power, she 
said, “I can be a pain in the ass, and 
that’s what he wants. That’s what’s so 
amazing. There are plenty of people 
out there who could check the con- 
science box.” She went on, “There are 
milder personalities that could create 
the illusion of inclusion, and spare you 
the headache of argument and counter- 
argument, and President Obama did 
not choose that milder version.” 

O n November 7th, three days after 
Republicans triumphed in the 
midterm elections, gaining control of 
the Senate, the President summoned 
his Cabinet for a meeting. In an ar- 
mored Suburban a few hours after- 
ward, Power pulled out a white note- 
card distributed at the meeting and 
inscribed with a quote from Obama: 
“We are entering the fourth quarter, 
and really important things happen in 
the fourth quarter.” Power, whose rev- 
erence for Obama is undimmed, glanced 
at it, showed it to me, and then tucked 
it back among her things. 

The outlines of her legacy were be- 
coming clear: she had influenced a 
range of issues outside the center ring. 



including Ebola and the Central Af- 
rican Republic, but on the most essen- 
tial crises of her time — Syria and Iraq — 
she had been forced to accept the 
limits of her ability to shape events. 
Power rejects the facile narrative that 
presents itself — the education, the 
chastening. “The way that kind of story 
is told is ‘She wrote the book, she 
was critical because she didn’t really 
understand how hard it 
was,”’ she said. “And then 
the assumption is Eliza 
Doolittle learned how 
hard it is, and then that 
makes her less critical, 
or more accepting of 
crummy outcomes.” She 
argued, “You learn in 
government what the ob- 
stacles are. But that’s not 
so you can go take a nap. It’s so you 
can flgure out how to scale them or 
work around them. Does one get a 
better sense about context and about 
impediments and about trade-offs in 
government? Absolutely. But those are 
not alibis — those are problems to be 
solved.” 

Power and Obama entered the Ad- 
ministration farther apart than their 
pedigrees and their friendship might 
have suggested: she advocated inter- 
vention and American exceptionalism; 
he spoke of America as the most pow- 
erful leader in the world, but recoiled 
from the adventurism of the Bush 
wars and the presumption of enduring 
American primacy, focussing instead 
on the need to rebuild the country at 
home. After nearly six years. Power 
stiU believes that America retains the 
capacity for brute or moral force to 
shape the course of global events — to 
bend the curve — but Obama, by his 
own account, does not. To some de- 
gree, there has always been a contra- 
diction between the Administration’s 
determination to retrench from the costly 
adventures in Iraq and Afghanistan 
and the expectation of restoring Amer- 
ican credibility through moral leader- 
ship and actions. 

From the outside, it was tempting 
to see Power as the brooding dissident 
inside, and many of her associates as- 
sume that she is troubled by the Ad- 
ministration’s inaction on Syria. (In re- 
ality, few of them know; Power rarely 



discusses her work with them now.) If, 
in fact, she was anguished, and she re- 
mained inside, she would become vul- 
nerable to the charge of hypocrisy. Pow- 
er’s hope is to be viewed as a happy 
warrior: “I’ll be that person grabbing 
the base of the couch, and they’ll be 
pulling my feet out of the office. I’m 
very, very happy where I am.” 

And so Power must defend the 
Obama Administration 
both against the criti- 
cism that it is doing 
too little in Syria and 
against the criticism 
that it is doing too much. 
When I mentioned the 
fears of a quagmire, she 
showed a flash of irrita- 
tion. “Many of the same 
people who are very, 
very concerned about a slippery slope 
are the very same who are horrified 
hy the enslavement of Yazidi women 
and children, and who look at the 
killing of Jim Foley as one of the 
most iconically heartbreaking events 
of our lifetime, and who recognize 
that, when ISIS says that it is intent 
on doing something, unless it is stopped, 
it is likely to project force in a man- 
ner that propels it forward.” She in- 
sisted, “But I definitely do not see a 
scenario where we are heading down 
some slippery slope and ending back 
in the Iraq War, or anything of that 
nature.” 

Power wrote of Sergio Vieira de 
Mello, “He started out as a humani- 
tarian,” but, after years of contending 
with crises around the world, “he had 
become a diplomat and politician, 
comfortable weighing lesser evils.” 
She called him a “Machiavellian ide- 
alist.” She told me, “As time wears on, 
I find myself gravitating more and 
more to the G.S.D. people” — the “get 
shit done” people, a term favored by 
Susan Rice. “We’re racing against the 
clock here to get as much done as we 
can. So when you run across people 
who know how to be bureaucratic sa- 
murais, or are especially persuasive in 
their diplomacy internationally, spend 
more time on those relationships, and 
on brainstorming with those individ- 
uals, to achieve a common purpose. 
Principles and positions only take you 
so far.” ♦ 
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King, flanhed by some of his principal lieutenants: from I ft to right, Andrew Young who later became a congressman, ambassador to the 
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THE LONG ROAD 



PORTFOLIO BY 5TEVE 5CHAPIRO 



A half century ago, Martin Luther King, Jr., receiving the Nohel Peace Prize, in Oslo, spoke 
of the “creative battle” that twenty-two million hlack men and women in the United States 
were waging against “the starless midnight of racism.” A few months later, in March, 1965, that 
battle came to Selma, Alabama, the birthplace of the White Citizens’ Council. The issue was 
voting rights. As King pointed out, there were more blacks in jail in the city than there were on 
the voting rolls. James Baldwin, who was among the marchers, had written, “I could not sup- 
press the thought that this earth had acquired its color from the blood that had dripped down 
from these trees.” The series of marches there — the first was Bloody Sunday, a bloody encoun- 
ter with a racist police force armed with buUwhips and cattle prods; the last, the fifty- four-mUe 
procession from Selma to the State House, in Montgomery — pushed Lyndon Johnson to send 
voting-rights legislation to Congress. The nonviolent discipline of the marchers, the subject 
of a new film by Ava DuVernay, and portrayed here in Steve Schapiro’s photographs of the 
Selma-to-Montgomery march, became such a resonant chapter in the black freedom struggle 
that Barack Obama, in 2007, went to Selma to speak, at Brown Chapel, just weeks after declar- 
ing for the Presidency. Almost eight years later, as Selma is being commemorated, demonstra- 
tors against racial injustice are employing as a despairing slogan the last words of Eric Garner, 
an African-American man on Staten Island in the grip of a police choke hold: “I can’t breathe.” 



United Nations, and mayor of Atlanta; TLalph Abernathy, Kings dosest adviser; and John Lewis, who is now a congressman. 
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A standoff between protesters and Alabama state troopers before the third march. During the first march, Jim Clark, the sheriff of Dallas 
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County, deputized volunteers who attached protesters as they attempted to cross the Edmund Pettus Bridge. 
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As the march reached Montgomery, the streets were lined with spectators. 




James Baldwin (right), with James Forman, of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 
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Schapiro and other photographers followed the march for its five-day, fifty-foicr-mile route. “We walked and sometimes we would sit in 
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the back of a wagon, ” Schapiro recalls. 'lAt one point, it rained, and suddenly the whole march was wrapped in white plastic. ” 
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ANNALS OF EXTERMINATION 



THE BIG KILL 



New Zealand’s crusade to rid itself of mammals. 

BY ELIZABETH KOLBERT 




Rats and other invasive mammals are destroyingNevo Zealand native fauna. A quarter of native birds are extinct. The kiwi is threatened. 
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What can be done? “Conservation is all about killing things, ” a volunteer coordinator said. 



I n the days — perhaps weeks — it had 
spent in the trap, the stoat had lost 
most of its fur, so it looked as if it had 
been flayed. Its exposed skin was the 
deep, dull purple of a bruise, and it was 
coated in an oily sheen, like a sausage. 
Stoat traps are often baited with eggs, 
and this one contained an empty shell. 
Kevin Adshead, who had set the trap, 
poked at the stoat with a screwdriver. 
It writhed and squirmed, as if attempt- 
ing to rise from the dead. Then it dis- 
gorged a column of maggots. 

“Look at those teeth,” Adshead said, 
pointing with his screwdriver at the 
decomposing snout. 

Adshead, who is sixty-four, lives 
about an hour north of Auckland. He 
and his wife, GiU, own a thirty-five- 
hundred-acre farm, where for many 
years they raised cows and sheep. About 
a decade ago, they decided they’d had 
enough of farming and left to do vol- 
unteer work in the Solomon Islands. 
When they returned, they began to 
look at the place differently. They no- 
ticed that many of the trees on the 
property, which should have been pro- 
ducing cascades of red flowers around 
Christmastime, instead were stripped 
bare. That was the work of brushtail 
possums. To save the trees, the Ads- 
heads decided to eliminate the pos- 
sums, a process that involved dosing 
them with cyanide. 

One thing led to another, and soon 
the Adsheads were also going after rats. 
With them, the preferred poison is an 
anticoagulant that causes internal hem- 
orrhaging. Next came the stoats, or, as 
Americans would say, short-tailed wea- 
sels. To dispatch these, the Adsheads 
lined their farm with powerful traps, 
known as DOC 200s, which feature 
spring-controlled kill bars. DOC 200s are 
also helpful against ferrets, but the 
opening is too small for cats, so the Ads- 
heads bought cat traps, which look like 
rural mailboxes, except that inside, 
where the letters would go, there’s a 
steel brace that delivers an uppercut to 
the jaw. 

The Adsheads put out about four 
hundred traps in all, and they check 
them on a regular rotation. When I vis- 
ited, on a bright blue day toward the end 
of the Southern Hemisphere winter, 
they offered to show me how it was done. 
They packed a knapsack of supplies. 
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including some eggs and kitty treats, 
and we set off. 

As we tromped along, Kevin ex- 
plained his trapping philosophy Some 
people are fastidious about cleaning 
their traps of bits of rotted stoat. “But 
I’m not,” he said. “I like the smell in 
there; it attracts things.” Often, he ex- 
periments with new techniques; re- 
cently he’d learned about a kind of pos- 
sum bait made from flour, molasses, and 
cinnamon, and GUI had whipped up a 
batch, which was now in the knapsack. 
For cats, he’d found that the best bait 
was Wiener schnitzel. 

“I slice it thin and I tie it over the 
trigger,” he told me. “And what happens 
with that is it starts to dry out and they 
stiU go for it.” 

I’d come to watch the Adsheads poke 
at decaying stoats because they are na- 
ture lovers. So are most New Zealand- 
ers. Indeed, on a per-capita basis. New 
Zealand maybe the most nature-loving 
nation on the planet. With a population 
of just four and a half million, the coun- 
try has some four thousand conserva- 
tion groups. But theirs is, to borrow E. O. 
Wilson’s term, a bloody, bloody bio- 
philia. The sort of amateur naturalist 
who in Oregon or Oklahoma might 
track butterflies or band birds will, in 
Otorohanga, poison possums and cmsh 
the heads of hedgehogs. As the coordi- 
nator of one volunteer group put it to 
me, “We always say that, for us, conser- 
vation is all about killing things.” 

The reasons for this are in one sense 
complicated — the result of a peculiar set 
of geological and historical accidents — 
and in another quite simple. In New 
Zealand, anything with fur and beady 
little eyes is an invader, brought to the 
country by people — either Maori or 
European settlers. The invaders are eat- 
ing their way through the native fauna, 
producing what is, even in an age of 
generalized extinction, a major crisis. So 
dire has the situation become that 
schoolchildren are regularly enlisted as 
little exterminators. (A recent blog post 
aimed at hardening hearts against cute 
little fuzzy things ran under the head- 
line “Mrs.Tiggy-Winkle, Serial KiUer.”) 

Not long ago. New Zealand’s most 
prominent scientist issued an emotional 
appeal to his countrymen to wipe out all 
mammalian predators, a project that 
would entail eliminating hundreds of 



millions, maybe billions, of marsupials, 
mustelids, and rodents. To pursue this 
goal — perhaps visionary, perhaps quix- 
otic — a new conservation group was 
formed this past fall. The logo of the 
group. Predator Tree New Zealand, 
shows a kiwi with a surprised expression 
standing on the body of a dead rat. 

N ew Zealand can be thought of as 
a country or as an archipelago or 
as a small continent. It consists of two 
major islands — the North Island and 
the South Island, which together are 
often referred to as the mainland — and 
hundreds of minor ones. It’s a long way 
from anywhere, and it’s been that way 
for a very long while. The last time 
New Zealand was within swimming 
distance of another large landmass was 
not long after it broke free from Aus- 
tralia, eighty million years ago. The two 
countries are now separated by the 
twelve-hundred-mile-wide Tasman 
Sea. New Zealand is separated from 
Antarctica by more than fifteen hun- 
dred miles and from South America 
by five thousand miles of the Pacific. 

As the author David Quammen has 
observed, “Isolation is the flywheel of evo- 
lution.” In New Zealand, the wheel has 
spun in both directions. The country is 
home to several lineages that seem impos- 
sibly outdated. Its frogs, for example, never 
developed eardrums, but, as if in compen- 
sation, possess an extra vertebra. Unlike 
frogs elsewhere, which absorb the impact 
of a jump with their front legs. New Zea- 
land frogs, when they hop, come down in 
a sort of belly flop. (As a recent scientific 
paper put it, this “saltational” pattern 
shows that “frogs evolved jumping before 
they perfected landing.”) Another “Lost 
World” holdover is the tuatara, a crea- 
ture that looks like a lizard but is, in fact, 
the sole survivor of an entirely separate 
order — the Rhynchocephalia — ^which 
thrived in the early Mesozoic. The order 
was thought to have vanished with the di- 
nosaurs, and the discovery that a single 
species had somehow managed to persist 
has been described as just as surprising to 
scientists as the capture of alive Tyranno- 
saurus rex would have been. 

At the same time. New Zealand has 
produced some of nature’s most outland- 
ish innovations. Except for a few species 
of bats, the country has no native mam- 
mals. Why this is the case is unclear, but 



it seems to have given other groups more 
room to experiment. Weta, which resem- 
ble giant crickets, are some of the largest 
insects in the world; they scurry around 
eating seeds and smaller invertebrates, 
playing the part that mice do almost ev- 
erywhere else. Powelliphanta are snails 
that seem to think they’re wrens; each 
year, they lay a clutch of hard-shelled 
eggs. Powelliphanta, too, are unusually 
big — the largest measure more than 
three and a half inches across — and, in 
contrast to most other snails, they’re car- 
nivores, and hunt down earthworms, 
which they slurp up like spaghetti. 

New Zealand’s iconic kiwi is such an 
odd bird that it is sometimes referred to 
as an honorary mammal. When it was 
first described to English naturalists, in 
1813, they thought it was a hoax. Kiwi 
are covered in long, shaggy feathers that 
look like hair and their extended, ta- 
pered beaks have nostrils on the end. 
They are around the size of chickens but 
lay eggs that are ten times as large, and 
it usually falls to the male, Horton-like, 
to hatch them. 

New Zealand’s biggest oddballs were 
the moa, which, in a feathers-for-fiir sort 
of way, stood in for elephants and giraffes. 
The largest of them, the South Island 
giant moa, weighed five hundred pounds, 
and with its neck outstretched could reach 
a height of twelve feet. Moa fed on New 
Zealand’s native plants, which, since there 
were no mammalian browsers, developed 
a novel set of defenses. For instance, some 
New Zealand plants have thin, tough 
leaves when they are young, but when 
they mature — and grow taller than a moa 
could chomp on — ^they put out leaves that 
are wider and less leathery. The Australian 
naturalist Tim Flannery has described 
New Zealand’s avian-dominated land- 
scape as a “completely different experi- 
ment in evolution.” It shows, he has writ- 
ten, “what the world might have looked 
like if mammals as well as dinosaurs had 
become extinct 65 million years ago, leav- 
ing the birds to inherit the globe.” Jared 
Diamond once described the country’s 
native fauna as the nearest we’re likely to 
come to “life on another planet.” 

W ith about half the population of 
New Jersey, New Zealand is the 
sort of place where everyone seems to 
know everyone else. One day, without 
quite understanding how the connection 
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INNER WORLDS 

BUS STOP 

BY TATYANA TOLSTAYA 



B rezhnev died on November 10, 
1982, just a few days after I was 
operated on at Dr. Fyodorov’s famous 
eye clinic. I was nearsighted, and 
Fyodorov and his doctors, it was said, 
could correct your vision. They made 
incisions in the cornea, so that it 
splayed open and then healed closer to 
the lens, where the rays of light focus. 
(Imagine that you bought a beret that 
was too small, then made slits along 
the radius and inserted wedges so that 
it would fit your head.) They made the 
cuts with a Neva razor; they weren’t 
using lasers yet in 1982. 

The doctor’s art consisted of making 
these incisions at the correct depth, 
so that, when the eyes healed, your 
vision would be 20/20. You would be 
able to read not just the big letters at 
the top of the chart but the tiny ones at 
the very bottom as well. However, for 
the three months it took to heal you’d 
have aches and sharp pains, and 
produce abundant tears in the presence 
of even the slightest light. Nighttime 
was easier, but the color green, for 
some reason, was torture. Traffic-light 
green. The excmciating pain lasted a 
week; after that, the flame under the 
frying pan was turned dovm, and the 
sauce just simmered, flaring up 
occasionally as chUi peppers were added. 

First, they operated on one eye, and 
then, a week or so later, on the other. 
My first operation must have been on 
November 5th. It couldn’t have been 
on November 7th — the Revolutionary 
holiday — or on November 8th or 9th, 
because it’s a well-known fact that 
after holidays doctors’ hands tremble. 
And November 6th was a short 
workday, because, well, everyone 
needed time to stand in line, in case 
the stores happened to have something 
that was usually in short supply. 

I had the operation, and then for 
two days the whole country ate potato 
salad with mayonnaise, fish in sour 
cream, and homemade cookies, called 
“nuts,” that were filled with boiled 
condensed mUk. Then there was the 



hangover, low skies, occasional snow 
flurries, sluggishness, and, as always . . . 
But, no, not at all as always! Brezhnev 
died! Unbelievable! 

We had thought that Brezhnev was 
eternal. Not because he was good or 
bad or because he understood things or 
was truly as dense as a sack of Party 
potatoes, as he was in the jokes told 
about him: “Comrade Brezhnev, Christ 
is risen!” “Thank you. I’ve already been 
informed.” He simply was. He hung 
over the land like a thick cloud, from 
which rain lashed out or snow fell in 
heaps. Then, suddenly, the climate 
changed. But to what, no one could say. 

Once the holidays were over, the 
pastries had all been eaten, and the 
tremor in surgeons’ hands had abated, 
the day to remove my bandage and 
operate on the other eye arrived — 
November 15th. I took the metro 
to the end of the line, and then 
travelled by bus to Fyodorov’s clinic, in 
Beskudnikovo.The bus slowly made 
its way across railroad tracks, past beer 
stands with long lines, alongside 
mountains of cmshed rock and 
garbage dumps, through far-flung 
villages slated for demolition. Angry 
snowflakes came spinning down from 
the gloomy sky as I looked blurrUy out 
the window with one eye. 

Brezhnev had died on the tenth, 
and now, after four days of official 
mourning, he would be buried. Five 
minutes of silence were to be observed 
as he was lowered into the ground. The 
whole country stopped for five minutes, 
and the bus that was carrying me 
stopped, too — right on the train tracks 
that it was crossing. We were almost at 
the eye clinic, but the driver turned off 
the engine. It grew quiet and cold. I 
looked around. There were ten or so 
people on the bus, all of them patients 
of the clinic, each with a bandaged eye. 

I could sense, physically, the rage 
that was growing around me. Ten half- 
blind Soviet people sat in a bus as cold 
as the grave, while snow whirled and 
beat against the windows. Ten Cyclopes 




kept their single eyes lowered, so as not 
to betray any emotion, but the position 
of the mouth and the lines in the 
forehead can be more eloquent than 
words or eyes. By the time the five 
minutes were up, we were all exhaling 
vapor; the air in the bus was freezing. 

Then the motor turned over, revved, 
and a weak stream of warm air began 
to flow. Thus we bade farewell to 
an era. 

I returned home in a taxi, almost 
blind, one eye patched, the second fully 
bandaged. I spent three months in 
near-darkness. While my eyes healed, 
something far more important 
happened, however: doors and windows 
opened inside me, and I developed a 
new, internal vision. By the time the 
pain had passed and I could throw 
away my dark glasses, I could see like 
an eagle, even in the dark. And I began 
to write. ♦ 

{Translated, from the Russian, 
by Jamey Gambrell.) 
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had been made for me, I found myself 
in a helicopter with Nick Smith, who 
was then the country’s minister for 
conservation. 

Smith, who is forty- nine, has a mddy 
face and straw-colored hair. He is a 
member of the country’s center-right 
National Party, and calls himself a 
“Bluegreen.” (Blue is the National Par- 
ty’s color.) He got interested in politics 
back in the nineteen-seventies, when, as 
an exchange student in Delaware, he 
met Joe Biden. We set off from Smith’s 
district office, in the city of Nelson, on 
the northern tip of the South Island, 
and drove out to the helicopter pad in 
his electric car. 

“When the first settlers came here, 
they tried to create another England,” 
Smith told me. “We were Little Britain. 
The comment about us was, we were 
more British than the British. And, as 
part of the maturing of New Zealand, 
there’s the question. What do you con- 
nect your nationhood to? You know, for 
America it’s very much the flag, the 
Constitution, those sorts of things. The 
connection with species that are unique 
to New Zealand is increasingly part of 
our national identity. It’s what we are as 
New Zealanders, and I make no bones 
of the fact that the government is keen 
to encourage that. Y)u need some things 
for a country to hold together.” 

He went on, “I say to people. If you 



want your grandkids to see kiwi only in 
sanctuaries, well, that’s where we’re 
headed. And that’s why we need to use 
pretty aggressive tools to try to turn this 
around.” 

My visit happened to coincide with 
the application of one of these aggres- 
sive tools. The country’s Department of 
Conservation was conducting a mas- 
sive aerial drop of a toxin known as 
1080. (The key ingredient in 1080, so- 
dium fluoroacetate, interferes with en- 
ergy production on a cellular level, in- 
flicting what amounts to a heart attack.) 
New Zealand, which has roughly one- 
tenth of one per cent of the world’s 
land, uses eighty per cent of its 1080. 
This year’s drop — the department was 
planning to spread 1080 over nearly 
two million acres — had been prompted 
by an unusually warm winter, which 
had produced an exceptionally large 
supply of beech seed, which in turn had 
produced an explosion in the number 
of rats and stoats. When the beech seed 
ran out, the huge cohort of predators 
was expected to turn its attention to 
the native fauna. Smith had approved 
the 1080 operation, which had been 
dubbed Battle for Our Birds, but the 
timing of it troubled him; owing to the 
exigencies of rat biology, the drop had 
to take place right around the time of a 
national election. 

“If you ask the cynical politics of 



it, people don’t like poisons but they 
like rats even less,” he told me. “And 
so I’ve been doing a few quite deliber- 
ate photo opportunities with buckets 
of rats.” 

On this particular day. Smith was at- 
tending a more cheerful sort of photo 
op — one with live animals. When we 
arrived at the helicopter pad, three other 
people were already there, all associated 
with a privately funded effort to restore 
one of the country’s most popular na- 
tional parks, named for Abel Tasman. 
(In 1642, Tasman, a Dutch explorer, 
was the first European to reach New 
Zealand — though he didn’t quite reach 
it, as four of his sailors were killed by 
Maori before they could land.) Smith 
and I got into the helicopter next to the 
pilot, the other three climbed into the 
back, and we took off. We flew over 
Tasman Bay, and then over the park, 
which was studded with ghostly white 
trees. 

“We like to see all those dead trees,” 
Devon McLean, the director of the 
restoration project, announced cheer- 
fully into his headset. He explained 
that the trees were invasive pines, 
known in New Zealand as “wilding co- 
nifers.” I had a brief vision of scrawny 
seedlings rampaging through the for- 
est. Each dead tree, McLean said, had 
been individually sprayed with herbi- 
cide. He was also happy to report that 
the park had recently been doused 
with 1080. 

After about half an hour, we landed 
on a small island named Adele, where 
we were greeted by a large sign: “Have 
You Checked for Rats, Mice and Seeds?” 
A few years ago, after an intensive cam- 
paign of poisoning and trapping, Adele 
was declared “pest-free.” The arrival of a 
single pregnant rat could undo all that 
work; hence the hortatory signage. In 
another helicopter, the conservation de- 
partment was going to deliver two or 
three dozen representatives of one of 
New Zealand’s rarest species, the South 
Island saddleback. The birds would 
be released onto Adele, where, it was 
hoped, in the absence of rats, they would 
multiply. 

More people began to arrive by 
boat — reporters, representatives of sev- 
eral regional conservation groups, mem- 
bers of the local Maori iwi, or tribe. By 
this point, it was drizzling, but there 




“Everybody gets a doughnut in lieu of everything they ever wanted. ’’ 



was a festive mood on the beach, as if 
everyone were waiting for a celebrity. 
“Hardly any New Zealanders have ever 
seen a saddleback,” a woman whispered 
to me. 

In anticipation of the birds’ appear- 
ance, speeches were offered in Maori 
and English. “It has taken us Pakeha 
New Zealanders a little while to gain an 
appreciation of what is special here and 
to really be committed to its protection 
and survival,” Smith said, using the 
Maori word for European. “It’s kind of 
scary to think of South Island saddle- 
backs — there are only about six hundred 
that exist on the planet.” 

Finally, the birds arrived, in a helicop- 
ter that had been loaned for the occasion 
by a wealthy businessman. Three crates 
were unloaded onto the beach, and 
Smith and a pair of local dignitaries were 
given the honor of opening them. South 
Island saddlebacks are glossy black, with 
patches of rust-colored feathers around 
their middles and little orange wattles 
that make them look as though they’re 
smiling. They are another example of an 
ancient lineage that persists in New 
Zealand, and they have no close relatives 
anywhere else in the world. The birds 
hopped out of their crates, flew into the 
bush, and were gone. 

T here are two quick ways to tell a 
Norway rat from a ship rat. One 
is to look at the ears. Ship rats have 
large ears that stick out from their 
heads; Norway rats’ ears are shorter and 
less fleshy. The other is to look at their 
tails. Again, Norway rats’ are shorter. 
With a ship rat, if you take its tail and 
fold it over its body — here it obviously 
helps if the rat is dead — it will extend 
beyond its nose. 

These and many other facts about 
rats I learned from James Russell, an 
ecologist at the University of Auckland. 
Russell’s offlce is flUed with vials con- 
taining rat body parts in various stages 
of decomposition, and he also keeps a 
couple of dead rats at home in his 
freezer. Wherever he goes, Russell asks 
people to send him the tails of rats that 
they have trapped, and often they oblige. 
Russell then has the rats’ DNA se- 
quenced. Eventually, he hopes to be able 
to teU how all of New Zealand’s rat pop- 
ulations are related. 

“I would be inclined to say rats are 



our biggest problem,” Russell told me. 
“But I have colleagues who spend their 
career on stoats, and colleagues who 
spend their career on cats. And they 
open all their talks with ‘Stoats are the 
biggest problem,’ or ‘Cats are the biggest 
problem.’ ” 

Russell, who is thirty-flve, is a slight 
man with tousled brown hair and a 
cheerful, let’s-get-on-with-it manner 
which I eventually came to see as very 
New Zealand. I ended up spending a lot 
of time with him, because he volun- 
teered to guide me along some of the 
country’s windier back roads. 

“New Zealand was the last large 
landmass on earth to be colonized,” he 
told me one day, as we zipped along 
through the midsection of the North Is- 
land. “And so what we saw was the trag- 
edy of human history playing out over a 
short amount of time. We’re only ten 
years behind a lot of these things; that’s 
as compared to countries where you’re 
hundreds or thousands of years behind 
the catastrophe.” 

New Zealand’s original settlers were 
the Maori, Polynesians who came 
around the year 1300, probably from 
somewhere near the Society Islands. By 
that point, people had already been liv- 
ing in Australia for some flfty thousand 
years. They’d been in continental North 
America for at least ten thousand years, 
and in Hawaii, which is even more re- 
mote than New Zealand, for more than 
flve hundred years. In each case, it’s now 
known, the arrival of humans precipi- 
tated a wave of extinctions; it’s just that, 
as Russell points out, these “tragedies” 
were not recorded by the people who 
produced them. 

When the Maori showed up, there 
were nine species of moa in New Zea- 
land, and it was also home to the world’s 
largest eagle — the Haast’s eagle — which 
preyed on them. Within a century or 
two, the Maori had hunted down all of 
the moa, and the Haast’s eagle, too, was 
gone. A Maori saying — “Ka ngaro i te 
ngaro a te moa — translates as “Lost like 
the moa is lost.” 

In their ships, the Maori also brought 
with them Paciflc rats, or kiore. These 
were New Zealand’s first introduced 
mammals (unless you count the people 
who brought them). The Maori in- 
tended to eat the kiore, but the rats mul- 
tiplied and spread far faster than they 



could be consumed, along the way feast- 
ing on weta, young tuatara, and the eggs 
of ground-nesting birds. In what, in 
evolutionary terms, amounted to no 
time at all, several species of New Zea- 
land’s native ducks, a couple of flightless 
rails, and two species of flightless geese 
were gone. 

The arrival of British settlers, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
brought in more — many more — new 
invaders. Some of them, like the Nor- 
way rat and the ship rat, were stow- 
aways. Others were introduced deliber- 
ately, in an effort to make New Zealand 
feel more like home. The “importation 
of those animals and birds, not native to 
New Zealand,” an 1861 act of the colo- 
nial Parliament declared, would both 
“contribute to the pleasure and profit of 
the inhabitants” and help maintain “as- 
sociations with the Old Country.”What 
were known as “acclimatization societ- 
ies” sprang up in every region. Among 
the many creatures the societies tried to 
“acclimatize” were red deer, fallow deer, 
white-tailed deer, sika deer, tahr, cham- 
ois, moose, elk, hedgehogs, wallabies, 
turkeys, pheasants, partridges, quail, 
mallards, house sparrows, blackbirds, 
brown trout, Atlantic salmon, herring, 
whiteflsh, and carp. Brushtail possums 
were specially imported from Australia, 
in an attempt to start a fur industry. 

Not all the new arrivals took; others 
took all too well. By the perverse logic 
of such affairs, some of the most disas- 
trous introductions were made in an 
effort to control previous disastrous in- 
troductions. Within a few decades of 
their importation, European rabbits 
had overrun the countryside, and in 
1876 an act was passed to “provide for 
the Destruction of Rabbits in New 
Zealand. ’’The act had no perceptible 
impact, so stoats and ferrets were re- 
leased into the bush in the hope that 
they would be more effective. 

“Our forebears tried most experi- 
ments that could possibly be conceived 
and some that would be difficult for 
anyone with any knowledge of ecol- 
ogy to seriously contemplate,” Robert 
McDowall, a New Zealand naturalist, 
has written in a history of introduction 
efforts. The combined effect of all these 
“experiments,” particularly the introduc- 
tion of predators, like stoats, has been 
ongoing devastation. Roughly a quarter 
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of New Zealand’s native bird species are 
now extinct, and many of those which 
remain are just barely hanging on. If 
current trends continue, it is predicted 
that within a generation or two the land 
of Kiwis win be without kiwi. 

“The defence of isolation for remote 
islands has no fallback position,” John 
McLennan, a New Zealand ecologist, 
has written. “It is all or nothing, akin to 
virginity, with no intermediate state.” 

S irocco, a sexually dysfunctional ka- 
kapo, normally lives alone on his 
own private island. On occasion, though, 
he is brought, with great fanfare, to the 
mainland, and this is where James Rus- 
sell and I set out to meet him, at a spe- 
cial mountaintop reserve ringed by a 
twenty-nine-mile fence. The fence is 
seven feet high and made of steel mesh 
with openings so narrow an adult cant 
stick a pinkie through. At the base of 
the fence, an eighteen-inch apron pre- 
vents rats from tunnelling under; on 
top, an outwardly curved metal lip stops 
possums and feral cats from clamber- 
ing over. To get inside, human visitors 
have to pass through two sets of gates, 
an arrangement that made me think 
of a maximum-security prison turned 
inside out. 

Kakapo — the name comes from the 
Maori, meaning “parrot of the night” — 
are nocturnal, so all audiences with Si- 
rocco take place after dark. Russell and I 
joined a group of about twenty other vis- 
itors, who had paid forty dollars apiece 
to get a peek at the bird. Sirocco was 
hopping around in a dimly lit plate-glass 
enclosure. He was large — about the size 
of an osprey — ^with bright green-and- 
brown feathers and a bulbous, vaguely 
comical beak. He gazed through the 
glass at us and gave a sharp cry. 

“He’s very intense, isn’t he?” the 
woman next to me said. 

Alone among parrots, kakapo are 
flightless, and, alone among flightless 
birds, they’re what’s known as lek breed- 
ers. During mating season, a male will 
hollow out a little amphitheatre for 
himself, puff up his chest, and let out a 
“boom” that sounds like a foghorn. Ka- 
kapo, which can live to eighty, breed 
only irregularly, in years when their fa- 
vorite foods are in good supply. 

Kakapo once were everywhere in 
New Zealand. In the late nineteenth 



century, they were stUl plentiful in mg- 
ged areas; Charlie Douglas, an explorer 
who climbed some of the steepest 
mountains of the South Island, de- 
scribed them standing “in dozens round 
the camp, screeching and yelling like a 
lot of demons.” But then their numbers 
crashed. By the nineteen-seventies, 
there was just one small population re- 
maining, and it was threatened by feral 
cats. In the nineteen-eighties, every in- 
dividual that could be caught was cap- 
tured and “translocated.” Today, there 
are a hundred and twenty- six kakapo 
left, and all of them, save Sirocco, live on 
three remote, predator-free islands. Lit- 
tle Barrier, Codfish, and Anchor. 

Sirocco’s chaperone, a Department of 
Conservation ranger named Alisha 
Sherriff, had brought along a little metal 
container, which she passed among the 
visitors. Inside was half a cup’s worth of 
Sirocco’s shit. 

“Have a good sniff,” she suggested. 

“It’s earthy!” one woman exclaimed. 

“I think it smells smoky, with notes 
of honey,” Sherriff said. When the con- 
tainer came to me, I couldn’t detect any 
honey, but the bouquet did strike me as 
earthy, with hints of newly mown hay. 
Sherriff had also brought along a zip- 
lockbag with some of Sirocco’s feathers. 
These, too, had a strong, sweetish scent. 

New Zealand birds tend to smell, 
which was not a problem when the is- 
lands’ top predators were avian, since 
birds hunt by sight. But, as mammals 
hunt with their noses, it’s become yet 
another liability. (A few years ago, a 
Christchurch biologist was awarded a 
four-hundred-thousand-doUar grant to 
investigate the possibility of developing 
some sort of “deodorant” for ground- 
nesting birds.) 

Sherriff explained that Sirocco had 
been born on Codfish Island in 1997, 
but as a chick he had come down with a 
respiratory infection, and so had been 
removed from his mother and raised in 
isolation. By the time he was well 
enough to rejoin the other kakapo, he’d 
decided he preferred people. During 
breeding season, he’d try to mate with 
the rangers on Codfish while they were 
walking to the outhouse. A special bar- 
rier was built to try to prevent the en- 
counters, but Sirocco turned out to be 
too determined. 

“When you’ve got a three-kUo bird 



crashing through the bush in the mid- 
dle of the night, there’s quite a high risk 
of people lashing out unintentionally,” 
Sherriff said. It had been decided that, 
for Sirocco’s own safety, he’d have to be 
moved. He now lives hundreds of miles 
from Codfish, on an island whose name 
the Department of Conservation won’t 
disclose. For the sake of genetic diver- 
sity, Sirocco’s semen had been collected, 
by means of what Sherriff described as 
a “delicate massage,” but his sperm 
count had proved too low to attempt 
artificial insemination. 

After about half an hour with Si- 
rocco, we were hustled out to make 
room for the next tour group. Russell 
and I passed back through the gates and 
drove down to a restaurant at the base of 
the mountain, where we’d arranged to 
have dinner with Matt Cook, the re- 
serve’s natural-heritage manager. Cook 
told us that it had taken teams of exter- 
minators three years to eliminate mam- 
mals from inside the fence and that 
they’d never managed to finish off the 
mice. The entire perimeter was wired so 
that when, say, a section of fence was hit 
by a falling branch, a call automatically 
went out to a maintenance crew. 

“This always happens at 3 A.M. on a 
Saturday morning,” he said. If the fence 
was breached. Cook reckoned, the crew 
had about ninety minutes to repair it be- 
fore rats would find the opening and 
sweep back in. 

T oday, invasive species are every- 
where. No matter where you are 
reading this, almost certainly you are 
surrounded by them. In the northeast- 
ern United States, common invasive 
plants include burdock, garlic mustard, 
purple loosestrife, and multiflora rose; 
invasive birds include starlings, rock 
pigeons, and house sparrows; and in- 
vasive insects include Japanese beetles, 
gypsy moths, and hemlock woolly adel- 
gid. Texas has more than eight hun- 
dred nonnative plant species, Califor- 
nia at least a thousand. Even as New 
Zealand has been invaded by nonnative 
species, its native species have invaded 
elsewhere. Potamopyrgus antipodarum, 
or, as it is more commonly known, the 
New Zealand mud snail, is a tiny aquatic 
snail about the size of a grain of rice. 
It can now be found in Europe, Asia, 
Australia, the Middle East, and the 
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GREE TINGS, FI\I END5! 

IAN FRAZIER ‘ 



Roger Angell, Hall of Famer 
(Ninety-four and still a gamer!), 
Zephyr Teachout, Ellen Futter, 



W hat’s happened to our spinning rock? 

It’s muggy-dark at five o’clock, 

Then a polar vortex shows up. 



Freezing everybody’s prose up; 

Let’s light the candles nonetheless 
And meet the Season undepressed. 

With open arms we greet you, friends! 
And how we party just depends 
On when you have an evening free 
And what we want the theme to he. 
We’ve bought a bunch of stuff in stores. 
Swung wide the party-hangar doors. 
Unclogged the flue, inflamed the log, 
Beribboned both the cat and dog; 

Now may good cheer and Yuletide bliss 
Win over all opposed to this! 

Our place is strung with miles of lights 
And glittered doves ascend in flights 
As from their cabs step Dillon Gee, 
Darlene Love, Hermione Lee, 

Douglas Preston, Efe Kabba, 

And Jack Ma of Alibaba. 

Sabrina Tavernise! Hi! 

Thank you so much for stopping by! 

We admire your dispatches — 

Hugs to you in massive batches! 

A trove of tchotchkes here awaits 
The CaroUers from Purple States, 

Plus Sid Evans, Rutger Hauer, 

Bob De Niro, Grace Hightower, 

Billy’s twerking daughter, Miley, 

Philly’s Coopers (Bradley, Riley), 
Jolie-Pitt, that charming couple. 

And State Farm spokesman Phil Supple. 
Now in the backyard’s grand expanse 
Our fleets of sleighs careen and dance 
On fresh snow brought in by freighter. 
Looking on are Christian Slater, 

Joan Buck, Adriana Lima, 

Larry David, Kohei Mima, 

Kaci Hickox, Gisele Biindchen 
(Whom we met today at luncheon), 
Stephan Pastis, Gloria Gaynor, 

And Cedric the Entertainer. 

While we’re up, why don’t we get a 
Hot drink for Leon Panetta? 

Mary Beard, meet Ian Ziering. 

He will love what you are wearing! 

And with the Bidens, Jill and Joe, 

Come a few other folks you know: 



Corey Pavin and his putter, 

Chadwick Boseman, A. N. Wilson, 
Greg Ip, and Ira Katznelson. 
Voluntaries on the organ 
Send “Get well”s to Tracy Morgan; 
Southern rockers J J Muggier 
Aided by a mime and juggler 
Make it new for April Bernard, 
Norway’s own Karl Ove Knausgaard 
(Try rhyming that guy, if you can), 
Nick Pileggi, Michael Mann, 

State Dept, spokesperson Jen Psaki, 
New York’s Rangers (as in hockey), 
Nobel’s Patrick Mo diano. 

And Jose Feliciano. 

Gabby Giffords, you are the best! 

And we want to get off our chest 
How much we cherish Terrance Wise, 
Fryer of Burger King French fries. 
(Fifteen bucks an hour will happen! 
Onward! You have caught ’em nappih!) 
Beside the plates of pfeffernuesse. 
Arguing topics quite abstmse, 

Tom Piketty and Art Laffer 
Baffle some of Laffer’s staffers. 

While Jin Auh, Zoe Saldana, 

Pam Hays, from Bigfork, Montana, 
Michael Buble, and Joe Panik 
Feel a joy that’s almost manic. 

And a sudden, sweet transcendence 
Elevates all in attendance! 



D ear friends, this year was not real great. 

There’s no need to enumerate 
Just how gloomy it’s appearing. 

Ever-better days are nearing! 

Though dark nightmares be distinguished. 
Still the light is not extinguished 
By the darkness crowding ’round it. 

Find hope’s advent by the sound it 
Makes somewhere out in the distance: 

Bells that ring with soft insistence, 
Hoofbeats, voices singing faintly. 

Hymns unearthly, almost saintly. 

Mailmen’s footsteps, babies’ crying. 

Wings of angels quickly flying. 

News worth calling from the steeple, 

“Peace on earth, good will to people.” 
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American West, and it has proved such 
a successful transplant that in some 
parts of the world it reaches densities 
of half a million snails per square yard. 
In an irony perhaps only Kiwis can ap- 
preciate, a recent study in Utah found 
that mud snails were threatening pop- 
ulations of rainbow trout, a fish im- 
ported at great expense to New Zea- 
land in the eighteen-eighties and now 
considered an invader there. 

The project of reshuffling the world’s 
flora and fauna, which began slowly 
with the spread of species like the Pacific 
rat and sped up thanks to the efforts of 
acclimatization societies, has now, with 
global trade and travel, accelerated to 
the point that, on any given day, some- 
thing like ten thousand species are being 
moved around just in the ballast water 
of supertankers. Such is the scale of this 
remix that biologists have compared it 
to reassembling the continents. Two 
hundred million years ago, all of the 
world’s landmasses were squished to- 
gether into a single giant superconti- 
nent, Pangaea. We are, it’s been sug- 
gested, creating a “new Pangaea.” 

One response is simply to accept this 
as the planet’s destiny. Yes, the invaders 
will, inevitably, choke out some local 
species, and there will be losses, espe- 
cially on islands, where, unfortunately, 
much of the world’s diversity resides. 
But people aren’t going to stop shipping 
goods and they aren’t going to stop trav- 
elling; therefore, we’re just going to have 



to learn to live in a Pangaea of our own 
making. Meanwhile, who even knows at 
this point what’s native and what’s not? 
Many species that people think of as a 
natural part of the landscape are really 
introductions that occurred before re- 
cent memory. For instance, the ring- 
necked pheasant, the official state bird 
of South Dakota, is an import from 
China. 

“It is impractical to try to restore eco- 
systems to some ‘rightful’ historical 
state,” a group of American researchers 
wrote a few years ago, in Nature. “We 
must embrace the fact of ‘novel ecosys- 
tems’ and incorporate many alien species 
into management plans, rather than try 
to achieve the often impossible goal of 
eradicating them.” 

New Zealanders are nothing if not 
practical. They like to describe the na- 
tional mind-set as “the No. 8 wire men- 
tality”; for much of the country’s history. 
No. 8 wire was used to fix livestock 
fences and just about everything else. 
Nevertheless, Kiwis refuse to “embrace” 
novel ecosystems. In the past few de- 
cades, they have cleared mammalian 
predators from a hundred and seventeen 
offshore islands. The earliest efforts in- 
volved tiny specks, like Mokopuna, or, 
as it is also known. Leper Island, which 
is about the size of Gramercy Park. 
But, more recently, they’ve successfully 
de-ratted much larger islands, like 
Campbell, which is the size of Nan- 
tucket. With its predator-free islands 



and its fenced-in reserves and its massive 
poison drops from the air. New Zealand 
has managed to bring back from the very 
edge of oblivion several fantastic birds, 
including the kakapo, the South Island 
saddleback, the Campbell Island teal, 
and the black robin. At its lowest point, 
the black robin was down to just five in- 
dividuals, only one of which — a bird 
named Old Blue — was a fertile female. 
(When Old Blue died, her passing was 
announced in Parliament.) 

Meanwhile, by tackling larger and 
larger areas. New Zealanders have ex- 
panded the boundaries of what seems 
possible, and they increasingly find their 
skills in demand. When, for example, 
Australia decided to try to get rid of in- 
vasive rodents on Macquarie Island, 
roughly haffway between Tasmania and 
Antarctica, it hired a New Zealander to 
lead the effort, and when the U.S. Na- 
tional Park Service decided to get rid of 
pigs on Santa Cmz Island, off the coast 
of Southern California, it hired Kiwis to 
shoot them. The largest rat-eradication 
effort ever attempted is now in progress 
on South Georgia Island, a British ter- 
ritory in the South Atlantic with an area 
of nearly a million acres. A New Zea- 
land helicopter pilot was brought in to 
fly the bait-dropping missions. One day, 
when I was driving around with James 
Russell, he got an e-mail from Brazil: 
the government wanted to hire him to 
help it get rid of rats on the Fernando de 
Noronha archipelago, off Recife. David 
Bellamy, a British environmentalist and 
TV personality, has observed that New 
Zealand is the only country in the world 
that has succeeded in turning pest erad- 
ication into an export industry. 

T he idea of ridding all of New Zea- 
land of its mammalian predators 
was proposed by Paul Callaghan, a 
world-renowned physicist, in a speech 
delivered in Wellington, in February, 
2012. In scientific circles, Callaghan 
was celebrated for his work on nuclear 
magnetic resonance; to Kiwis he was 
probably best known for having re- 
cently been named New Zealander of 
the Year. At the time he gave the speech, 
Callaghan was dying of cancer, and ev- 
eryone who heard it realized that it was 
one of the last he would deliver. (He 
died the following month.) 

“Let’s get rid of the lot,” Callaghan 
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said. “Let’s get rid of all the predators — 
all the damned mustelids, all the rats, all 
the possums — from the mainland.” 

“It’s crazy,” he continued, referring to 
his own proposal. But, he went on, “I 
think it might he worth a shot. I think 
it’s our great challenge.” Callaghan com- 
pared the project to the moon landing. 
It could he, he said, “New Zealand’s 
Apollo program.” 

I listened to Callaghan’s speech, via 
YouTuhe, on one of my last evenings in 
New Zealand. It seemed to me that 
what he was proposing was more like 
New Zealand’s Manhattan Project than 
its Apollo program, though I could see 
why he hadn’t framed it that way. 

New Zealand’s North Island is roughly 
forty-four thousand square miles. That 
means that it’s nearly a thousand times 
higger than the largest offshore island 
from which predators have, at this point, 
been eradicated. James Russell serves as 
an adviser to Predator Free New Zea- 
land, the group that was formed to pur- 
sue Callaghan’s vision. I asked him 
about the feasibility of scaling up by 
such an enormous amount. In response, 
he showed me a graph: the size of the is- 
lands from which predators have been 
successfully removed has been increas- 
ing by roughly an order of magnitude 
each decade. 

“It is a daunting scale that we’re 
talking about,” Russell told me. “But, 
then, you see the rate at which we have 
scaled up.” 

“Some people think scientists should 
just be objective,” he went on. “They sit 
in the lab, they report their results, and 
that’s it. But you can’t separate your pri- 
vate life from your work life. So I do this 
science and then I go home and think. 
Wouldn’t it be great if New Zealand had 
birds everywhere and we didn’t have to 
worry about rats? And so that’s the 
world I imagine.” 

Listening to Callaghan on YouTube 
also reminded me of a point that Nick 
Smith had made the day of the saddle- 
back release: in New Zealand, killing 
small mammals brings people together. 
During my travels around the country, I 
found that extermination, weird as it 
may sound, really is a grassroots affair. I 
met people like the Adsheads,who had 
decided to clear their own land, and also 
people like AnnalUy van den Broeke, 
who every few weeks goes out to reset 



traps in a park near her home, in the 
suburbs of Auckland. In Wellington, I 
met a man named Kelvin Hastie, who 
works for a 3-D mapping company. He 
had divided his neighborhood into a 
grid and was organizing the community 
to get a rat trap into every hundred- 
square-metre block. 

“Most of the neighbors are pretty 
into it,” he told me. 

Just about everyone I spoke to, in- 
cluding Hastie, expressed excitement 
about the latest breakthrough in exter- 
mination technology, a device designed 
by a company called Goodnature. And 
so, on my last day in the country, I went 
to visit the company’s offices. They were 
situated in a drab stretch of anonymous 
buildings, not far from one of Welling- 
ton’s best surfing beaches. When I ar- 
rived, I noticed a dead stoat in a plastic 
bag by the door. Apparently, it had been 
killed quite recently, because it was still 
very much intact. 

Robbie van Dam, one of the compa- 
ny’s founders, showed me around. In 
the first room, several young people 
were working at standing desks, on 
MacBooks propped up on cardboard 
boxes. A small kitchen was stocked 
with candy and half-empty bottles of 
wine. In a back room, bins of plastic 
parts were being assembled into an 
L-shaped machine that resembled a 
portable hair dryer. Van Dam pulled 
out one of the finished products, known 
as the A24. At one end, there was a 
CO 2 cannister of the sort used in bicy- 
cle pumps. Van Dam uncapped the 
other end and pulled out a plastic tube. 
It was filled with brown goo. In the 
crook of the L was a hole, and in the 
hole there was a wire. Van Dam gin- 
gerly touched the wire, and a piston 
came flying out. 

The A24 is designed to be screwed 
to a tree. The idea is that a rat, smelling 
the goo, which is mostly ground nuts, 
win stick its head into the hole, trip 
the wire, and be killed instantly. The rat 
then falls to the ground, and the de- 
vice — this is the beauty part — automat- 
ically resets itself No need to fish out 
rotten eggs or decaying flesh. Each CO^ 
cannister is supposed to be good for 
two dozen rats or, alternatively, stoats — 
hence the name. (For stoats, there’s 
different bait, made of preserved rabbit.) 
Van Dam also showed me a slightly 



larger machine, the A12, designed for 
possums. 

“The humaneness problem was 
probably the hardest part,” he told me. 
In the case of possums, it had turned out 
that a blow to the head wasn’t enough to 
bring about quick death. For that reason, 
the A12 is designed to fill the animal’s 
skuU with carbon dioxide and emulsify 
its brain. Goodnature also sells cannis- 
ters of possum bait, laced with cinna- 
mon. I picked up a tube. “12 out of 12 
possums choose this as their final meal,” 
the label said. 

Even taking the long view — the very 
long view — the threat posed to New 
Zealand’s fauna by invasive species is ex- 
traordinary. It maybe unprecedented in 
the eighty million years that New Zea- 
land has existed. But we live in an age of 
unprecedented crises. We’re all aware of 
them, and mostly we just feel paralyzed, 
incapable of responding. New Zealand- 
ers aren’t just wringing their hands, nor 
are they are telling themselves consola- 
tory tales about the birth of “novel eco- 
systems. ’’They’re dividing their neigh- 
borhoods into grids and building better 
possum traps — ones that deliver CO^ 
directly to the brain. 

A couple of miles from Goodnature’s 
headquarters is a rocky beach where lit- 
tle blue penguins sometimes nest. The 
beach is infested with rats, which can 
attack the nests, so Goodnature has in- 
stalled some A24s along it, and van 
Dam took me down to have a look. It 
was a beautiful windy day, and the surf 
was high. Under the first A24, which 
was attached to a gnarly bush, there was 
nothing. Often, van Dam explained, 
cats or other rats drag off dead animals 
that have dropped from the A24, so it’s 
not always possible to know what, if 
anything, has been accomplished. This 
had proved to be something of a sales 
problem. 

“If people didn’t find something dead 
under there, they were really disap- 
pointed,” he said. Goodnature now 
offers a digital counter that attaches to 
the A24 and records how many times 
the piston has been released. 

Under the second A24, there was a 
dead mouse; under the third and fourth, 
nothing. Under the fifth were two ship 
rats, one freshly killed and the other 
just a clump of matted fur with a very 
long tail. ♦ 
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At a fire sale a few years ago, James 
MacPherson, a retired professor 
of politics at Wits, Johannesburg, known 
for his seminal work on the Frontline 
States’ war of attrition against the apart- 
heid regime, bought a restaurant in Pre- 
toria specializing in North African cui- 
sine. His knowledge of Africa was 
extensive, a result of having lived in var- 
ious places around the continent for a 
number of years, most notably Zambia 
and Tanzania, and of having travelled 
frequently to the neighboring states. 

Now he spends much of his time at 
a corner table in the restaurant, sur- 
rounded by the papers on which he has 
scribbled notes for a book he intends to 
lick into shape. He seldom interferes 
with the business side of the restaurant, 
allowing the manager, Yacine, a Moroc- 
can, fuU authority to deal with most 
problems. And, on the rare occasion that 
Yacine seeks his input, James defers to 
him, saying, “It is your call.” 

James has thickened with age, gain- 
ing much weight. His once slim body 
has ballooned outward, and his paunch 
extends far ahead of him. His feet are 
swollen, as if he were diabetic. His doc- 
tor recommends regular workouts. And, 
because he does not feel sufficiently mo- 
tivated to walk to the local gym, James 
has set up a mini-gym in the basement 
of his house. The last time he hired a 
personal trainer to come to his home, 
to help stretch his inflexible body, the 
young man spoke rudely to him, be- 
cause he could barely bend forward to 
touch his toes. In addition, James has a 
weak left eye and he is forced, at times, 
to turn his entire body in order to catch 
sight of a person or a thing. 

James has the habit of arriving at nine 
in the morning, just as the restaurant is 
opening, not only because he loves the 
grainy coffee that the chef, a Turk, makes 
but also because he derives great joy from 
being in the restaurant and from the 
companionabUity of the young men and 
women who work in the offices nearby 
and come in for breakfast meetings. He 
revels in the bodies coming and going, 
and feels there is a purpose to the noisy 
activity here, a meaning to the bustle of 
waiters taking orders, chefs and sous- 
chefs preparing the food, and the man- 
ager doing the sums, printing the bills 
after payment, the customers engaging 
one another in conversation and, as is 



common among Africans, touching 
freely. James observes the young men 
with keener interest than he does their 
female colleagues or clients. 

He has lately, however, shown obvi- 
ous keenness in one particular young 
man, who emerged from the staff door 
at lunchtime one day, carrying what 
looked to him like a doggie bag with 
food in it. Possibly the glimpse of the 
youth stirred something in James’s mem- 
ory — he was a handsome fellow, with 
an uncanny likeness to the preteen son 
of a Somali family James had known in 
Tanzania. This family, from whom he 
used to buy his provisions, had ovmed 
a general store adjacent to James’s hotel. 
The boy’s father was exceptionally kind 
to James whenever he went round to 
the store, and the two would chat about 
Somali politics in broken Swahili. The 
mother, for her part, was by far the pret- 
tiest woman James had ever set eyes on. 
He became close enough to the family 
for the wife to invite him home for meals 
on festive occasions and for the hus- 
band to lend him cash a couple of times 
when a money order had been delayed. 
And, when James took ill and the hotel 
management did nothing, the boy’s fa- 
ther sent a Somali doctor to attend to 
him. James was so beholden to the boy’s 
parents that he could not bring himself 
to take advantage of the young thing 
on the various occasions when he and 
the boy were alone at the swimming 
pool to which he had invited him. James, 
though tempted, chose not to abandon 
himself to his unreasoning passion. 

He remembers all this now that he 
has learned from the kitchen staff that 
the young man he saw is, indeed, So- 
mali. Eyebrows are raised, and the staff 
starts gossiping when, on subsequent 
days, James asks what the young man’s 
name is, what he does for a living, where 
he lives, and how long he has been in 
the country. The kitchen staff cannot 
seem to decide whether his curiosity is 
innocent or not, the Turk saying that 
James’s eyes light up, like those of a teen- 
ager in love, whenever Ahmed comes 
into view. 

O ne morning, on his way to the 
restaurant after a dentist’s ap- 
pointment, James makes a detour, en- 
tering a nearby store, which Ahmed 
manages. It is not clear in James’s mind 



if he will speak to Ahmed, and, if he 
does, whether he will ask about Ahmed’s 
visits to the restaurant or find out if he 
is related to the young Somali boyjames 
knew in Tanzania. James is a sensitive 
soul, and he is loath to infringe on any- 
one’s sense of privacy if he can help it; 
likewise, he won’t pester his employ- 
ees with queries that might embarrass 
them. He just wants to have a feel for 
the store, and to make the young man’s 
acquaintance. 

Immediately, he can tell that there 
is no roaring business here. There are 
only five people in the place, two 
women in fuU-body tents and a third 
wearing headgear similar in style to a 
nun’s, and an old man sitting on a low 
stool who is chatting with the young 
man and occasionally helping to re- 
trieve items that are placed high up in 
the stacks. James takes his time. He 
has no interest in purchasing any of 
the items on display. But he hangs 
around; he wants to exchange a few 
words with Ahmed in the proper man- 
ner, reasoning that he likes the look of 
the young man, loves the way he con- 
centrates on what he is doing, and 
senses, too, that his movements are 
those of a young man who has said yes 
to hard work. 

James finds himself gazing at the 
fellow’s handsome face, his sweet smUe, 
his delicately carved features. He is re- 
lieved to confirm that Ahmed is not 
the preteen, now a young man, to whose 
parents he was beholden in Tanzania, 
and of whom he had not taken advan- 
tage. He can now afford to think ahead 
to the day when he can fill his eyes 
with Ahmed’s naked body, given the 
chance. He wishes he were an artist 
and Ahmed a nude subject, posing to 
be drawn. Sadly, though, the clothes 
on Ahmed prove to be an encumbrance. 
They are so badly designed. What is 
more, the sleeves of his shirt are too 
short, and there is visible dirt around 
the neck, plus curry-type stains here 
and there, and the trousers are too 
baggy. The fellow could do with a 
cleaner set of clothes, laundered and 
pressed. James can’t recall seeing him 
wearing any clothes other than the 
ones in which he is now standing. But 
aU that could be fixed in less than half 
an hour’s shopping — and James is pre- 
pared to foot the bill to dress him in 
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clothes that would bring his features 
to the fore. StUl, he douhts that their 
conversation today will move much 
heyond swapping names. 

Then, as luck would have it, and 
because James has stuck around lon- 
ger than he initially intended to, he 
and Ahmed are alone and the young 
fellow is asking, “What can I sell to 
you? 

James’s thoughts are suddenly clut- 
tered with the detritus of memories, 
feelings for which he cannot find ad- 
equate explanation. Had he the guts 
to answer the question honestly, he 
might have replied that he was inter- 
ested not in buying any of the trinkets 
and cheap clothes from China but in 
him, and only him. In other words, 
since everything has a price, how much 
would Ahmed’s “company” cost in mon- 
etary terms? How much to hold him 
in an embrace? 

“My name is James MaePherson,” 
he says. 

Then, smiling serenely, he moves a 
step closer. 

“Yes-hello-James-welcome,” the So- 
mali says, speaking the words in such a 



way that James can’t help imagining 
that, in Ahmed’s head, they form a sin- 
gle hyphenated word. 

“What is your name?” 

“My name is Ahmed Ali-Mooryaan,” 
the Somali says. 

James, wanting to know how to ad- 
dress him, asks, “So, which is your Chris- 
tian name?” 

“I have no Christian name.” 

James realizes right away that he has 
made a faux pas. And so, in an attempt 
to charm him, he offers his hand, for- 
malizing the ritual of their encounter 
with a handshake. As he takes the young 
man’s slender hand — the hand of a pi- 
anist, James thinks — he expounds, “I 
know that you Somalis have one name, 
which is your given name, another 
which is your father’s name, and a third, 
which is your paternal grandfather’s. 
So whose name or nickname is Moor- 
yaan?” James is aware that descriptive 
nicknames are often bestowed on peo- 
ple bearing the commonest of names. 
Presumably, there are thousands of 
men called Ali, and the idea is to dis- 
tinguish one Ali from another. Hence 
Ali-Mooryaan. 



“My name is Ahmed.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

“His name is Ali. But everybody calls 
him Mooryaan.” 

James puts on the delightful smile 
of a man determined to redeem him- 
self. “Mooryaan is a beautiful name, 
isn’t it?” 

“My dad is a beautiful man.” 

“A beautiful name for a handsome 
man.” 

“My dad is handsome, a man’s man.” 
James is uncertain what he means by 
this, but wonders if the phrase “a man’s 
man” is no more than a literal transla- 
tion from Somali into English. And he 
lets it pass. However, he asks, “Is it an 
Arab name from the Koran or purely a 
Somali name?” 

James intends to impress Ahmed; he 
wants the young man to know that he 
has a modicum of knowledge about his 
traditions. 

“My father is famous in Mogadishu,” 
Ahmed says. 

James asks, “What is your father fa- 
mous for?” 

“You say his name, everybody knows 
him.” 

Pressing, he repeats, “But what’s he 
famous for?” 

“Mooryaan is just a nickname.” 
“But what does Mooryaan mean, in 
Somali?” 

“Just a nickname between him and 
his friends,” Ahmed explains. “He is 
good-looking, and is now powerful, rich, 
and blessed with fifteen children — 
twelve boys, three girls — and four wives. 
Mooryaan is his famous nickname.” 
“And the nickname has stuck?” 
“Stuck, what means ‘stuck’?” 

James wonders if Ahmed’s com- 
mand of the language becomes di- 
shevelled whenever he feels ruffled. 
Or could it be that he has only “street 
English,” as an Arabic speaker might 
put it? 

“And what made you leave your fa- 
ther in Somalia and come to South 
Africa?” 

“South Africa is good, the best in 
Africa.” 

“But why not Europe or the U. S.A.?” 
“My applications were denied.” 
“Why?” 

“Politics,” Ahmed replies. 

“Politics, how?” 

“My dad upset America.” 
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“To upset America, your dad must 
be a big man.” 

“In Somalia, he is big, my dad.” 
“How did you come here?” 

“There were five of us, and we started 
our journey from Mogadishu by plane 
to Nairobi,” Ahmed replies. “At Nairobi 
airport, we bribed the immigration offi- 
cials. From there, we travelled to Tan- 
zania, where we encountered lots of 
trouble, then more trouble, and were 
imprisoned. We were accused of ille- 
gally entering the country. Three of my 
friends were raped in prison, first by 
prison guards and then, again and again, 
by the prisoners.” 

“Why were you spared?” 

“Because I had money to give and I 
did.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“Four of us were allowed to leave.” 
“And the fifth?” 

“He is stni in detention.” 

“Why?” 

“He is the second ‘wife’ of the prison 
warden.” 

“And from Tanzania you came to 
what country?” 

“Malawi, where we were also impris- 
oned.” 

“All four of you arrived together in 
Malawi?” 

“v\nd two of us were not allowed to 
leave.” 

“Why were they refused permission 
to leave?” 

“They were raped in prison and de- 
tained.” 

“Again, you were spared. Why?” 

“I was lucky.” 

James doesn’t believe that luck spared 
him. But it is not surprising that Ahmed 
won’t admit to being raped. James 
knows, from having interviewed for- 
mer political prisoners, that they all 
deny the truth of the physical and sex- 
ual humiliation they suffered at the 
hands of prison wardens or political 
commissars. 

“And then?” 

“After Malawi, Mozambique and 
then South Africa.” 

“Your English is very good,” James 
says. 

“Thank you.” 

“Have you learned it since coming 
here?” 

“No. I learned it in Somalia,” Ahmed 
replies. 




“I didn’t think that would be pos- 
sible.” 

“You mean because we have a civil 
war? 

“I understand that Arabic has been 
made the lingua franca there, and that 
even the use of Somali, a young tongue 
in terms of writing, has declined,” 
James says. 

Ahmed shakes his head and then ex- 
plains, “My dad, he imported a teacher 
from Tanzania to teach us at home. He 
paid a good salary to the teacher — two 
hundred U.S. dollars a month. The 
teacher lived in our house. He was our 
family’s teacher, eight of us school-go- 
ing-age children in one class.” 

“And where is your home?” 

“I come from Mogadishu,” Ahmed 
says. 

“I meant, where do you live now?” 
Ahmed points at the floor. “Here!” 
James is not shocked to hear that 
Ahmed lives, works, and sleeps in the 
store. He remembers how one morning 
he went to the restaurant unexpectedly 
early and found two of the North Af- 
rican waiters sleeping in the pantry, the 
sacks of onions, potatoes, and other items 
pushed into a corner to make space for 
one mattress that the two men shared. 
James has said nothing about it and 
continues to pretend that they live else- 
where. It did not occur to him that they 
might be homosexuals because they were 
sharing a single mattress; he thought, 
instead, that he should raise their sala- 
ries, even though he doubts that an in- 
crease would encourage them to rent an 
apartment — he knew that they were 
sending all their money back home. 
Anyhow, emboldened by his knowledge 
of what obtains among the migrants, 
James asks, “Here, where?” 

Ahmed points to a hidden corner 
beyond the shelves, where a mattress 
stands against the wall. 

James, needing to make himself taller 
for some reason, draws himself up, and 
then asks, “You are saying you work, live, 
and sleep here, and for food you collect 
the leftovers from my restaurant?” 
Ahmed looks offended, but James is 
unable to fathom why. His lips are astir — 
James thinks that he is having difficulty 
matching the thoughts in his head with 
the language at his command, is hesi- 
tating for fear that he may not make 
sense. Finally, Ahmed manages to speak. 
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“You say ‘my restaurant’?” 

“Who did you think the restaurant 
belonged to?” 

“Yacine says the restaurant belongs 
to him.” 

“Oh, does he?” 

So that is what is happening, James 
thinks. Ahmed isn’t so much offended as 
surprised, having believed that the restau- 
rant was owned by Yacine, thanks to whose 
generosity he was daily given the lunch 
leftovers. James remembers 
seeing a Senegalese film — 
he cannot recall the name 
of the filmmaker or the 
title — ^in which a young Af- 
rican in Paris, in the sixties, * 

has a picture taken of him- 
self leaning against a car 
parked in a street that he is 
sweeping. The young Sen- 
egalese sends the picture to 
his family, claiming the car as his own. 
No matter. The migrant is rich in imag- 
ination and, of course, the fact that Ya- 
cine claims to own the restaurant doesn’t 
bother James in the least. 

“You say he lying?” 

Again, James notices the way Ah- 
med’s control of English starts to 
slip, and he decides that it must hap- 
pen whenever he becomes agitated or 
nervous. 

“I own the restaurant, every brick of 
it,” James now tells him. 

“Why lie? He is a bad man, Yacine.” 
“You’U have to ask him yourself” 

“I no like people lying,” Ahmed says. 
“Don’t concern yourself about it.” 
“Lying is like killing — no good.” 
James says, “StiU, it is O.K. for you 
to continue taking your lunch from the 
restaurant. You have no worries about 
that. In fact, I’U insist that they give you 
better food, healthier food.” 

“Thank you. Yes, I would like. Thank 
you. 

But Ahmed still looks upset, and 
James cannot puzzle this out. James has 
to take care. The feUow is touchy. No 
Christian names and no questions per- 
taining to the lunch leftovers he takes 
away. Maybe it is time for James to go. 
He can come back, now that they have 
met, and perhaps they will arrange a 
convenient time to get to know each 
other better. No msh. 

“Well, rU tell you what, Ahmed,” 
James says. 



“What?” 

“I’U see you another time. O.K.?” 
“O.K.” 

“Bye.” 

“Goodbye. Till another time.” 

B ack at his table in the restaurant, 
James is momentarily overjoyed 
to recall his youthful courtship of his 
late wife, Martha. (Her Portuguese par- 
ents, living in Lourenqo Marques, had 
named her Marta, but she 
added an “h”to Anglicize 
I it.) He paid court to Mar- 

I tha, a fellow-student at 

the University of Cape 
Town, by pampering her 
with gifts, including gor- 
*' ■ geous bouquets of flow- 

ers from a Rondebosch 
florist, and a birthday card 
delivered express, direct 
to her hostel. She was wafer-thin, with 
hair cut close to the head. James’s 
mother said that Martha wasn’t her 
idea of a woman or, for that matter, a 
mother and she thought that her son 
needed his head examined. She said, 
“How can you? The woman is aTwiggy 
manque. At least the other one is En- 
glish, famous, and a talented artist. 
What is good about this one?”James 
had retorted, “Who says every mar- 
riage has to produce a chUd?”Y)u could 
have floored his mother with the soft- 
est touch — and she was shocked to 
hear him speak of marriage. “But I do. 
I want a grandchild, who will continue 
our line. Remember, darling. You are 
an only child and so am I, and, with 
your father dead, that will be the end 
of us.” He had shrugged off her com- 
ments, saying, “You make it sound as 
though this were a train, when you 
speak of the end of the line that way.” 
A number of things about Martha 
appealed to James: she had no local 
family to host her on weekends or hol- 
idays, and no one to worry about her 
if she didn’t come home but spent a 
few days at his apartment, in Clare- 
mont. Moreover, she was willing to go 
to his digs whenever he invited her. He 
would cook candlelit dinners and offer 
her wine galore, the best and the most 
sought after in the Western Cape. It 
was a mystery to him, though, that she 
could gorge herself on boxes of im- 
ported chocolates nightly without gaining 
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a single ounce. How did she manage it 
when all he had to do to become thick 
in the waist like a tree trunk was hold a 
sliver of chocolate in his hand? Looking 
hack now on his and Martha’s courtship, 
he finds that Ahmed’s accent is similar 
in an uncanny way to Martha’s. Her En- 
glish was overlaid with Portuguese, which 
she never lost to her dying day, just as 
Ahmed’s English is plastered with So- 
mali inflections, a feature that seems quaint 
to James, terribly charming and sexy. 

James is almost three times Ahmed’s 
age. There is time yet for him to find 
out how recently Ahmed arrived in the 
country and whether his refugee appli- 
cation has been approved by Home 
Affairs. There is time to discuss Ahmed’s 
plans for the future. And for James to 
consider his own. He lives aU alone in 
a very big house, with only his dogs for 
company and a maid who comes during 
the day. There has been an eerie silence, 
ever since Martha died, two years ago. 
Of course there is room for Ahmed to 
join him. But not too fast — hey, not too 
fast, my man! 

F irst off, James alters Ahmed’s sta- 
tus at the restaurant. He teUs Ya- 
cine that, from today onward, Ahmed 
is not to be treated as a poor relation, 
given a sandwich made from leftovers 



and the heel of a loaf, but that he is 
to be offered a cooked meal twice a 
day, at lunchtime and in the evening. 
Yet, although Ahmed receives the 
new dispensation with joy, the in- 
struction from on high without con- 
sultation riles the manager, who feels 
affronted, and those in the kitchen’s 
lower order who had until then shown 
Ahmed only kindness are piqued into 
an unprecedented meanness, because 
they suspect him of having com- 
plained to their boss. On the second 
day of the new arrangement, the meal 
the chef cooked was too salty and al- 
most inedible, and his tea had in it 
milk that was past its consumption 
date. 

Ahmed takes iU the following day, 
his stomach runny. He spends a great 
deal of time going from the store to 
the shared outhouse toilet and back, 
and decides to close for the day. All 
the while, his vision is blurred. He 
rings his Somali friends, who suggest 
that he buy tablets for diarrhea and 
aspirin for his headache, which he does, 
but these are of no great help. So he 
leaves a handwritten message on the 
door that says “Bak tomoro!” and re- 
turns to bed. 

Ahmed’s no-show surprises James, 
for he has looked forward to seeing 




“We’re going to see my family. There’s an extra 
twenty in it for you if we never get there. ” 



him and to hearing how delighted he 
is by the arrangement James has made 
for him. Early the following morning, 
on his way to his table at the restau- 
rant, he stops in at the store to find 
Ahmed looking wan and withdrawn. 
He asks what is the matter, and Ahmed 
replies, “Food poison.”James takes him 
to his own doctor in his car, wonder- 
ing what to do about the chef and 
the kitchen staff, and wondering, too, 
if Yacine is in on this. He won’t rush 
into anything; he is well aware that 
Yacine has a short temper, and that 
there is no point in confronting any of 
the kitchen staff unless it happens a 
second or a third time. 

While waiting for the results from 
the clinic, James and Ahmed retreat 
to a cafe across the street. He asks 
Ahmed how long he has been in 
South Africa and what his current 
status is. 

“Waiting for status,” Ahmed says. 
“Applied and waiting, waiting for nine 
months, no answer.”James notices, once 
again, that there is a shagginess to his 
language, as Ahmed continues, “There 
is no one to help me, don’t know 
anyone who can help, don’t know any 
officer in Home Affairs to assist me, 
or to bribe.” 

As they have breakfast, James 
watches Ahmed clumsily handling his 
fork and knife, unable at first to de- 
termine even how to cut off a slice of 
his chicken, or how to put jam on his 
toast. “Where did you apply, Joburg or 
Pretoria?” 

“Joburg Home Affairs.” 

One ofjames’s former students oc- 
cupies a middle-ranking position at 
the Home Affairs office in Joburg, and 
he can put in a word to help expedite 
matters for Ahmed. However, it is too 
soon to promise to do that. Not yet. 
There is a proper occasion and a proper 
place for this sort of intervention, 
which requires a cautious approach on 
his part. In addition, he won’t want to 
make everything appear so easy, as this 
may cheapen the favor that is on offer. 

He asks, “So what papers do you have 
now? 

“I got a temporary permit to stay,” 
Ahmed says, tripping over the word 
“temporary.” 

James has met people from the Mid- 
dle East for whom the letter “p” is an 



ordeal to pronounce. Even Yacine, who 
has been here for almost a decade, often 
stumbles on it, in addition to mixing 
his verbs and misplacing his preposi- 
tional and adjectival phrases. James 
tells himself that a language like En- 
glish has room enough for everyone 
from anywhere, which is why it has 
lately become everybody’s second 
tongue. 

He says, “How long have you been 
here now?” 

“Two years and eight months.” 

“May I ask you a very personal 
question?” 

“Go ’head and ask.” 

“Have you taken a loan to open the 
store?” 

After a long silence, Ahmed says, 
“No.” 

“How did you get the money?” 

“My father, he sent me money from 
Mogadishu.” 

“What business is your dad in 
nowadays?” 

“He made plenty money in the early 
nineties.” Ahmed gets to his feet, say- 
ing, “Sorry, toilet,” and dashes off. 

He is gone a long time, and when 
he comes back James asks how he is, 
and Ahmed says, “I feel better, much 
better.” 

James settles the biU, and they return 
to the clinic to collect the results of the 
tests. Neither is surprised to hear that 
they confirm Ahmed’s self-diagnosis — 
food poisoning. 

They stop at a pharmacy and James 
pays for the prescription, then they drive 
to James’s house on the pretext that he 
needs to collect some documents from 
his study. 

After parking the car in the two- 
car garage, James, out of thoughtful- 
ness, says to Ahmed, “Please wait in 
the car for a moment. I know from 
previous associations with other So- 
malis that you may want me to put the 
dogs in the back yard, so they won’t be 
a nuisance.” 

Ahmed says, “How many dogs do 
you have?” 

“Three purebred,” James says. 

Ahmed speaks as if in awe: “Three 
dogs?” 

Not that Ahmed is impressed by the 
fact that all three dogs are pure-blooded. 
For him, a dog is a dog; he is scared of 
them and won’t go near one. So he sits 



in the car and does not relax until James 
comes out to teU him that the house is 
now clear. He follows James in with the 
cautiousness of someone entering enemy 
territory. And when he hears a bang 
coming from the kitchen he stops in his 
tracks. He wants to know who is mak- 
ing the noise. “Dogs?” he inquires, ready 
to flee. 

“It is the house help,” James says. 

“House help?” 

“The maid in the kitchen, working.” 

And James calls to the maid, a large 
woman almost his size. The woman 
smiles and then curtsies and utters a few 
words of welcome. James asks for a glass 
of water so that Ahmed can take his 
medicine. The woman returns with a 
glass filled to the brim, waits and watches 
as the young Somali raises the glass to 
his lips. 

After that, Ahmed moves about 
the house freely, unafraid. He goes 
from one room to another, opening 
the doors of the bathroom and, next 
to it, the toilet. James waits for him 
to return from his inspection, and when 
Ahmed comes back into the kitchen 
he sees that his eyes are open wide 
with wonder. 

James says, “There is more upstairs.” 

Ahmed, obviously overwhelmed, goes 
up the stairs, James following, and passes 
through one bedroom after another. 
When he walks into the study and sees 
the number of books and the stacks of 
magazines, two desktop computers, and 
three laptops all in one room, he turns 
to James and asks, “How many people 
live here?” 

“Only me,” James replies. 

He points at the laptops, asks, “Why 
three?” 

“Would you like one of them?” 

“As gift for me?” 

“Yes, as a gift to you for our friendship.” 

“I am glad, yes, thank you.” 

James then explains that since the 
laptop contains some of his documents 
they will drop it off at a specialist’s, 
who will save the documents and then 
wipe the computer clean for Ahmed’s 
future use. 

“You read aU these books?” Ahmed 
asks. 

James, modestly, says, “Most of them.” 
Then, after a pause, he asks Ahmed, 
“Do you like reading yourself — and what 
type of books do you like?” 
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“My English bad — can’t read books, 
only magazines.” 

“I can teach you to read. Would you 
bke that?” 

“Too old, maybe,” Ahmed says. 

James takes Ahmed’s hand, and 
Ahmed doesn’t puU it away and doesn’t 
resist when he holds on to it. “You are 
young and intelligent, and you will 
learn fast when I teach you. I am a 
good teacher. I’ve been a university 
professor for many years. It will make 
me happy to give you lessons here in 
this house.” 

And James leads him downstairs 
by the hand to the gym. Ahmed first 
gets on the bicycle and starts pedal- 
ling, then he steps onto the treadmill 
and, pressing the wrong buttons, al- 
most falls off. James catches him in 
time and hugs him to himself, his heart 
beating at a faster rate. He is aU mem- 
ory, remembering the preteen, whom 
he never had. He thinks. This one is 
different. Here it will be consensual. 
Again, Ahmed doesn’t resist or push 
James away. 

Ahmed says, “We’U see. Our future 
is long.” 

Noticing a pile of books in the gym, 
almost all of them about Somalia, 
Ahmed asks if James has read these, 
too. To which James replies, “I bor- 
rowed them from the library of the 
university where I taught for many 
years, and I intend to read them. I want 
to have a better understanding of your 
country’s history as I get to know you 
more. It is a fascinating country, where 
you come from.” 

Ahmed feels obligated to take a look 
at the books. He reads a few of the ti- 
tles aloud, mispronouncing some of 
the words and massacring the names 
of the authors, except for the Somali 
ones. 

“Can we go? I need to open store,” 
Ahmed says finally. 

“Of course.” 

In the car, Ahmed says, “I love ev- 
erything in your house.” 

“Thank you.” 

“One day I would like house like 
this.” 

“Here or in Somalia?” 

Ahmed says, “One big house like this 
here, another in Somalia. My father lives 
in house bigger than this, with more 
rooms, and near the ocean, two hun- 



dred metres from Lido, in Mogadishu.” 
“I cannot afford a house on the 
seafront.” 

“One day I’ll take you to Mogadi- 
shu, if you want.” 

“I would love that. But is it safe?” 
“My father will make sure you are 
safe.” 

James stops in front of the store to 
drop him off. 

C urious about Ahmed’s father and 
eager to know more, James seeks 
out a prominent Somali social-science 
professor who’s visiting the University 
of Pretoria on a two-year stint. 

Rashid and James meet at the uni- 
versity’s main cafeteria. James plays up 
to Rashid, praising his scholarly acu- 
men and describing his pieces as the 
most enlightening he has read on the 
phenomenon known as African war- 
lordism. James adds, “No one writes 
about this as well as you do.” 

Rashid bubbles over with excite- 
ment and speaks at length about So- 
mali warlordism as a scourge for which 
there is no cure, since it feeds on the 
dysfunctional nature of factionalism. 
James is thinking that he likes his li- 
quors straight, but he doesn’t like 
“isms” of any sort, because “isms” dis- 
empower you, when suddenly a fa- 
miliar name — ^Mooryaan — catches his 
attention. 

“ Mooryaan’ means ‘pillager,’ you 
know, in Somali,” Rashid says. “The 
man is a bloodthirsty criminal, a plun- 
derer of the nation’s wealth, accused of 
organizing the looting of the Central 
Bank, of dismantling working factories 
and selling the metal as scrap in the 
Arabian Gulf” 

Rashid has a way of raising his voice 
a few decibels higher when he gets 
emotional, and of spraying anyone sit- 
ting close by with spittle. James wipes 
away the spit and then asks, “So, his 
wealth comes from these ill-gotten 
gains? 

“Ali-Mooryaan is one of the wealth- 
iest men in Somalia,” Rashid replies. 
“He ‘owns’ many villas on Mogadi- 
shu’s seafront and has bought proper- 
ties in Nairobi and in the Emirates. 
He has funded piracy, and he has made 
money out of exporting hard drugs via 
a small airstrip fifty kilometres out- 
side Mogadishu.” 



“In other words, he is your typical 
warlord.” 

“He is one of the most wicked war- 
lords.” 

J ames derives some pleasure from 
thinking that Ahmed is unlikely to 
return to Somalia for quite some time, 
given the precariousness of the politics 
there. And even though his father is 
powerful, Ahmed seems to lack that 
kind of ruthlessness. Perhaps he will be 
happy to stay out of his father’s sphere 
of influence once James assures him of 
a firm foothold in South Africa from 
which he can further his own career. 
And, to this end, James decides to “in- 
vest” more in the young man in a way 
that win help him to gain his full tmst 
and his eventual affection. 

In an effort to achieve his aim and 
also to avoid upsetting the manager of 
the restaurant and the kitchen staff, he 
starts delivering Ahmed’s lunch to him 
at the store and then picking him up in 
the car for an evening meal at his house, 
dropping him back at the store after 
coaching him in conversational English. 
That way, they meet at least once daily. 
In the store, if there are no customers 
around they chat longer, and, if there 
are, James hands over the package of 
food, and at times even adds a card with 
a brief message. 

Nor is food the only gift that James 
gives. Eor he has bought Ahmed three 
pairs of trousers, three shirts, several 
pairs of underwear, and a pair of com- 
fortable shoes. The way it goes is that 
James presents something as a gift, 
Ahmed, pretending, says, “I can’t accept 
this,” or “It is too much,” or “You are 
spoiling me, my friend,” and then finally 
he invariably says, “Thank you. You are 
most kind” — evidence that he appreci- 
ates what James is doing for him. 

When, one evening after dinner, 
Ahmed complains of a toothache, 
James plays the dentist, making him 
open his mouth and holding down his 
tongue with a spoon. “Enough, PU take 
you to my dentist first thing,” he says, 
and sets up an emergency appointment 
very early the following morning. And 
he won’t hear of Ahmed’s protesta- 
tions, saying, “You sleep in the down- 
stairs room, because we need to get 
there by half past seven at the latest.” 
He lends Ahmed a pair of pajamas. 
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his late wife’s. Ahmed, afraid that the 
dogs may find their way into the house 
and, who knows, attack him, locks the 
door from the inside. In truth, it hasn’t 
escaped James’s notice that Ahmed is 
inclined to lock the bathroom door. Per- 
haps the fellow is just wary by nature. 
Anyway, at six in the morning James 
knocks on Ahmed’s door to wake him. 
Ahmed has a shower, and after break- 
fast they go to the dentist together. 

The dentist draws up a schedule after 
learning that he is the first dentist 
Ahmed has ever consulted, telling him 
that he must come back several times 
for the work on his teeth to be done. 

Afterward, alone with James — 
Ahmed is now with the oral hygienist, 
having his teeth spruced up — the den- 
tist asks, “Where did you find him?” 
“He has a store near the restaurant.” 
The dentist says, “He strikes me as 
hand-carved, a young man made to 
order.” 

“He is, isn’t he?” 

“What is going on?” the dentist asks. 
“Nothing yet.” 

“And where does he stay?” 

“I won’t tell you.” 

“You know he is not my type.” 

“As if I know what your type is.” 
“Anyhow, be careful. That is my 
advice.” 

James has been very cautious, the two 
hardly coming into bodily contact, ex- 
cept one day when James is in the gym 
and Ahmed, tired of watchingTV, joins 
him. James proposes that he help stretch 
Ahmed’s body and he sits on him, as 
personal trainers do. Then he touches 
him here and there, squeezing, massag- 
ing, and pressing his thighs, his groin — 
until he feels Ahmed’s rising mound of 
manhood. James apologizes insincerely, 
even though he doesn’t wish to stop, 
worried that continuing might upset 
Ahmed to the point where he will fiee 
the nest that he has made his home. 

H owever, he makes no further move 
and nothing happens between 
them for another year and a half And 
there comes a point where James sus- 
pects that the changes in Ahmed that 
are visible to the eye could match some 
changes that can’t be seen. The store 
opens later and later in the morning 
and closes earlier. Ahmed’s Somali 
friends see him infrequently and sev- 



eral come looking for him, wondering 
if he is O.K. And they notice the 
changes, not only because Ahmed is 
wearing freshly pressed trousers and 
sporting Ray-Bans or using the latest 
type of iPhone but also because he 
doesn’t seem to have time to yammer 
with them. He is always in a hurry, mys- 
teriously going somewhere, even though 
he won’t explain where. 

The Somalis aren’t the only people 
who have noticed. One day, James eaves- 
drops on a conversation between Ya- 
cine and the Turkish chef — in which 
Yacine dismisses the Somali as a “toy 
boy,”for the old man. James wishes that 
this were the case. He pretends not to 
have heard anything and collects the 
dinner for that night. 

It is possible that others with an eye 
for more nefarious activities have ob- 
served Ahmed’s frequent absences from 
the store, for it is broken into and every- 
thing of value taken, and the door left 
open until sunrise, when some of the 
passersby are said to have helped them- 
selves to whatever they could lay their 
hands on. 

With nowhere else to go, no store to 
mind, and nothing to do by way of a 
vocation, Ahmed moves full time into 
James’s house. James, for his part, re- 
duces his visits to the restaurant to a 
minimum and works from home, the 
house help cooking most of his and 
Ahmed’s daytime meals, and the two of 
them either eating leftovers at night or 
rustling up light snacks. Ahmed spends 
more and more time in the family room 
watching TV. James joins him for the 
news and, sitting very close, they hold 
hands and talk. 

One early morning, James sneaks into 
Ahmed’s room and gets into bed and 
snuggles up to him. For a while, Ahmed 
pretends to be asleep and doesn’t move 
at all. Butwhenjames, fully naked, nes- 
tles closer, his hand reaching out and 
making obvious what his intentions are, 
Ahmed says, “Please, not now,” in the 
same tone of voice a woman uses when 
she says that she has her monthly. And 
the two of them sleep nude together, 
waiting for the appropriate day when 
they will consummate their union. ♦ 
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POP MUSIC 

TEST PATTERNS 

Unexpected and familiar pleasures from TV on the Radio. 

BY SASHA FRERE-JONES 



I n 2002, New York rock was hav- 
ing a comeback, an odd idea for a 
genre and a city that in the twenti- 
eth century already had dibs on many 
of pop culture’s high points. But radio 
pop and hip-hop were in ascendance, 
and for the umpteenth time tradi- 
tional guitar rock appeared to be down 
for the count. In quick succession, 
however, the Strokes and the Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs made strong cases for a 
New York take on the conventional 
guitar-bass-and-drums setup (al- 
though the Yeah Yeah Yeahs didn’t 
have, or need, a bass player). The 
Strokes caused those instruments to 
crackle again, while the Yeah Yeah 
Yeahs let the guitar and the voice 
sound elemental and wild, without 
having to resort to pastiche or revival. 
The two bands so saturated the indie 
scene that scouts for record labels 
seemed to take up permanent resi- 
dence in Brooklyn. In the United 
Kingdom, the Strokes’ version of a 
New York sound made such an im- 
pression that it was ten years before 
a band from there stopped feeling in 
some way indebted to the group’s 
clipped, deadpan approach. 

But TV on the Radio, some of 
whose members lived with the Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs, in Brooklyn, was con- 
spicuous by its distance from that 
sound. The band made its first re- 
cordings in 2002 — a CD-R of home 
demos, called “OK Calculator,” a nod 
to Radiohead’s “OK Computer. ’’The 
members scattered copies through- 
out Brooklyn and were soon signed 



to the influential Chicago label Touch 
and Go. The standout song on the 
debut EP, “Young Liars,” is “Staring 
at the Sun.” It begins with Tunde 
Adebimpe and Kyp Malone singing 
falsetto “ooh”s before being joined by 
a sound that is either a bass guitar or 
a keyboard facsimile of one. In con- 
trast with the unprocessed, raw gui- 
tars that characterized the New York 
rock bands, TV on the Radio posed 
a question: Is a real-time event supe- 
rior to its digital imitation? Perhaps 
the two things are not as closely linked 
as we might think — over time, the 
digital equivalent of a bass guitar takes 
on its own qualities, removed from 
its alleged model. 

The hi-hat that eventually enters 
is almost certainly too regular to be 
a human drummer; “Staring at the 
Sun” serves as a hybrid of rooted, or- 
ganic pleasures and unidentifiable 
digital beauty. Though TV on the 
Radio doesn’t sound much like Ra- 
diohead, the bands share an urge to 
make a live band bend music into 
shapes afforded by the flexibility of 
computer programming without giv- 
ing up the immediacy and the human 
force of playing in real time. In 2003, 
when the EP came out, it wasn’t clear 
if listeners were supposed to trust the 
people or the computers. Perhaps it 
still isn’t. 

Performing in November at the 
Apollo Theatre, on the day that 
“Seeds,” the band’s new album, was 
released, Adebimpe told the audience, 
“I don’t trust the Internet.”The band 



was playing “Repetition,” from its 
previous album, “Nine Types of Light” 
(2011), and the song had come to a 
passage, a couple of minutes in, where 
it breaks down. Adebimpe began to 
recite a monologue about making a 
connection. After stating his doubts 
about the reliability of the Web as a 
way of communicating, he suggested 
that everyone look one another in the 
eye and say “light.” On the album, he 
repeats the words “my repetition/ my 
repetition is this,” but that night the 
looping word became “light.” As the 
word was chanted throughout the 
theatre, the band kicked back in. 

TV on the Radio isn’t all about 
crowd-pleasing, but Adebimpe’s im- 
provised lyric was typical of the band’s 
skin at making potentially pretentious 
sounds and ideas seem casual. The 
members have the curiosity of Radio- 
head, but they relate it in a more mod- 
est and direct way; they are unwor- 
ried about playing straight-ahead rock 
when it seems suitable. There are all 
kinds of unexpected sounds sprinkled 
through their albums, but there is no 
puffed-up rejection of being a live rock 
band. TV on the Radio is composed 
of practical dreamers, open to any ideas 
floating through new music but un- 
concerned with radically changing 
their sound every few minutes. Though 
they have experienced tragedy — their 
bassist, Gerard Smith, died of lung 
cancer, in 2011 — they have sustained 
an enjoyably firm sense of self, and 
have never sounded desperate or 
trendy. You could easily line up “Seeds” 
against the band’s first full-length 
album, “Desperate Youth, Blood 
Thirsty Babes,” and the ten years sep- 
arating the two would dissolve. 

I n retrospect, perhaps the most 
provocative song on “Young Liars” 
is a lush, a-cappella version of “Mr. 
Grieves,” a slightly abstract song from 
the Pixies’ album “Doolittle” (1989). 
With a sly inversion, TV on the Radio 
takes on one of guitar rock’s canon- 
ized bands. Almost straight doo-wop, 
the revised version transforms Black 
Lrancis’s disconnected imagery and 
uses the sweetness of the band’s voices 
to tease out the menace of lyrics like 
“You can cry, you can mope, but can 
you swing from a good rope?” TV on 
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TV on the Radio is composed of practical dreamers, open to new ideas but unconcerned with repeatedly changing their sound. 
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the Radio turns off-the-cuff surreal- 
ism into something charged — ^with- 
out even touching a guitar. 

Adebimpe has a quietly wide vocal 
range; he’s the kind of singer who 
doesn’t register as an athletic, showy 
presence, but when he wants to go for 
big moments he can pull them off. 
“Seeds” begins with “Quartz,” a song 
that, intentionally or not, echoes “Star- 
ing at the Sun.” Malone and Ade- 
bimpe set up a wordless choral back- 
drop paired with clapping sounds, a 
beU, and a steady sixteenth-note bass 
line that is not clearly a bass player or 
a machine. In the opening, Adebimpe 
sings out, playing romance straight, 
with no twists, just long notes: “How 
much do I love you? How hard must 
we try to set into motion a love di- 
vine?” The song then blooms, with 
drums punching solidly in half time, 
while a thrush of beUs hovers around 
Adebimpe’s vocal. It seems to cata- 
logue the doubts of a relationship that 
doesn’t sound new and is having trou- 
ble moving forward. 

It makes sense that TV on the Radio 
has created a large organic audience, 
big enough to sell out the Apollo but 
not so big that the band has ever 
had anything like a Top Ten hit. The 
group’s career is one that many bands 
now would be wise to mimic — stay- 
ing true to an idiosyncratic voice, not 
taking off much time from work, and 
simply carrying on. A different band 
might take a song like “Lazerray” — a 
charging, largely unadorned melodic 
rock song — and license it for com- 
mercials, looking for the kind of radio 
hit that turns a band from big into 
huge. They could likely write ten 
“Lazerray ”s and move into a bigger, 
more exclusive field of successful bands. 
If anything makes TV on the Radio 
a New York band, it’s the members’ 
refusal to do this, to highlight their 
uncanny sense of texture and melody 
and to be stubbornly unpredictable. ♦ 

CONSTABULARY NOTES FROM ALL OVER 
From the Sonoma (Calif.) Index-Tribune. 

A resident in the 20000 block of Fifth 
Street East wanted to report that his friends 
were reading the Bible to him over the tele- 
phone, which offended him. By statute, that 
did not qualify as a crime, and the reporting 
party was given advice on how to politely 
terminate a phone call. 
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A revival of '‘The Elephant Man." 

BY HILTON ALS 




I n the repertory company of my mind, 
Bernard Pomerance’s 1977 play, “The 
Elephant Man” (now in its first Broad- 
way revival since 2002, at the Booth), 
would rotate with a number of other 
dramas about human “freaks,”who were 
further misshapen by fame and empire. 
(Suzan-Lori Parks’s impressionistic 
beauty of a play, “Venus” — about Sarah 
(Saartjie) Baartman, the African woman 
with a prominent derriere, who was billed 
as “the Hottentot Venus” on the grim 
nineteenth-century English freak-show 
circuit — is one of them.) Plays like these 
would be chosen not so much to instmct 
audiences in outsiderness, per se, as to 
show how marginalization is handled. 



or not handled, on the American stage, 
and how much the subject can reveal 
about a playwright’s interest in failure, 
including his or her own. “The Elephant 
Man” is based on the true story of Jo- 
seph Merrick — in Pomerance’s script, 
he’s called John Merrick — and takes place 
some twenty years after his birth, in 
Leicester,in 1862. Merrick’s body began 
its amazing transformation early on: his 
head was covered in growths, and his 
right arm was a useless club. Merrick’s 
mother died when he was young, and, 
rejected by his father and his stepmother, 
Joseph ended up in a workhouse, where 
he lived for four years before contacting 
a showman, looking for rescue. After 



years as a touring exhibit, he eventually 
became a living case study at London 
Hospital, in Whitechapel, where he found 
refuge, until his death, in 1890. 

Pomerance’s structure is fairly sche- 
matic. The show is divided into relatively 
short scenes; it mns for roughly two hours, 
with an intermission. And it begins with 
a little pre-Merrick storytelling. The head 
of London Hospital, Carr Gomm (Henry 
Stram), a pale, bald man with a fixed, 
slightly cynical expression, comes onstage, 
followed by Frederick Treves (Alessan- 
dro Nivola), a recent hire at the institu- 
tion. The lighting evokes flickering gas 
lamps. The stage, which is nearly bare, 
feels dark, closed off, tight, as if trying to 
keep the Dickensian soot out. Dressed — 
like most of the cast — in Whistler-like 
blacks, grays, and whites, Gomm reads 
aloud from his notes, describing Treves 
and his accomplishments and the job he 
has signed on for: 

Age thirty-one. Books on Scrofula and 
Applied Surgical Anatomy — I’m happy to 
see you rising, Mr. Treves. I like to see merit 
credited, and your industry, accomplishment, 
and skill all do you credit. Ignore the squalor 
of Whitechapel, the general dinginess, ne- 
glect and poverty without, and you will find 
a continual medical riches in the London 
Hospital. . . . The Empire provides unparal- 
leled opportunities for our studies, as places 
cruel to life are the most revealing scientifi- 
cally. Add to our reputation by going further, 
and that’ll satisfy. 

In order to “satisfy,”Treves must find 
a cruel narrative that will yield a study, 
while underscoring his upper-class pro- 
fessional tolerance. After Gomm exits, 
Treves tells us who he believes he is: “A 
happy childhood in Dorset. A scientist 
in an age of science. In an English age, 
an Englishman.” But these are only words 
attached to ideas of convention and ac- 
ceptance: he wants to be exceptional, 
which is to say, like everyone else. How 
to achieve that, though, in this new en- 
vironment? Plus, hasn’t he left something 
crucial off his list, especially in view of 
his presumably healing vocation? What 
about heart? That is something he’ll have 
to discover in the course of this meta- 
physical detective tale. 

Treves wastes no time finding an un- 
fortunate: Merrick (Bradley Cooper, who 
does a bang-up job physically and au- 
rally). Merrick is managed by a man 
named Ross (Anthony Heald, playing 
the part perhaps too much like a grownup 
Artful Dodger), who barks his star at- 



Bradley Cooper plays John Merrick, a case study of deformity in Victorian England. 
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tractions deformities from a penny gaff 
across the street from London Hospital: 

Tuppence only, step in and see: This side 
of the grave, John Merrick has no hope nor 
expectation of relief. ... To live with his 
physical hideousness, incapacitating defor- 
mities, and unremitting pain is trial enough, 
but to be exposed to the cruelly lacerating 
expressions of horror and disgust by all who 
behold him — is even more difficult to bear. 

Merrick, meanwhile, sits behind a cur- 
tain in a cape and a huge hat and veil. 
Treves approaches Ross and Merrick po- 
litely, of course, hut his excitement grows 
as he realizes that — when it comes to de- 
formities that he can study forever with- 
out necessarily curing them — profession- 
ally he’s scored. 

Merrick is used to being stared at, 
prodded, questioned, unloved. What he 
isn’t used to, at first, is being asked how 
he feels, or the warm room and clean bed 
that Treves provides when Merrick is 
brought to him (after a series of calam- 
ities, including his abandonment by Ross 
during a tour in Brussels). Part of what 
makes Merrick such a fantastic and hu- 
mane character is the fact that, despite 
enormous obstacles, he never turns away 
from love or its possibility. (Defensive- 
ness is not a disease that affects him.) 
You can tell that he remembers the power 
of that feeling from having had a mother 
who saw him, her son, and not his differ- 
ence. In David Lynch’s masterly, heart- 
breaking 1980 film version of Merrick’s 
story, he periodically gazes at a photo- 
graph of his late mother. Onstage, Coo- 
per’s Merrick shows the legacy of his 
mother’s optimism in his voice; at times, 
he’s a joyful mama’s boy. Despite his la- 
bored breathing, he often sounds the way 
children look when they release balloons: 
wistful and thrilled, as if no one in the 
history of the world had ever felt such 
longing and elation. Merrick knows that 
anything can happen, because it has, just 
as he knows that love will happen to him 
because it did once before. 

For Merrick, it is an actress named 
Mrs. Kendal (Patricia Clarkson) who 
comes to embody that emotion. Treves 
introduces her to Merrick at the hospi- 
tal, believing that, because she’s trained 
in the art of illusion, she’ll be able to hide 
her response to Merrick’s deformities, 
and thus make the Elephant Man feel 
more like a man. Watching one performer 
impersonate another is a lesson in meta- 
theatre. Clarkson, intuitive and intelli- 



gent, knows that, likes knowing it, and 
works with it. Mrs. Kendal, filled with 
the golden light of a not ungenial 
self-regard, makes sport of her fame, 
which inspires Merrick to make a game 
of his — at least for a time. (He may have 
been a performer, but he’s no actor.) In 
Merrick’s room, she raises her gloved 
hands like a conductor directing a duet. 
Her “normal” body is playing against his 
“unnatural” one. She holds her arms open 
tentatively, but she doesn’t really want to 
hold him; she can’t act her revulsion away 
at first, not entirely. Clarkson, with her 
signature warm and vibrating voice, is 
commanding and tme. Her interpreta- 
tion of the part is exactly what it should 
be: a very good actress’s interpretation. 
She means for us to see Mrs. Kendal and 
her, simultaneously, and the combination 
is both self-consciously artificial and 
bona fide. 

Once Mrs. Kendal takes Merrick up, 
other notables pay visits: famous people 
seeking more of what they already have — 
fame. This plays into Merrick’s very 
human vanity, and for a time it’s hard 
to make out his sensitive soul in the 
looking glass of the stage. What saves 
him — and returns him to the audience 
and to himself — is his need for intimacy. 
As he and Mrs. Kendal become more 
entwined, she makes the crucial deci- 
sion to give her friend what he wants: 
to see a woman’s body. Undressing slowly, 
she weeps, softly. (She lets her hair down, 
too — for a nineteenth-century woman, 
an act of real intimacy, and a gesture of 
womanly, rather than actressy, exposure.) 
She can see the wonder on, or under, 
Merrick’s face. She’s Mary Magdalene 
made clean by a martyred man’s gaze. 
He says, staring at her torso, “It is the 
most beautiful sight I have ever seen.” 
And you know that he’s seeing a mem- 
ory — of his mother, of a time when he 
was not yet himself, this elephant-man- 
creature that speaks. 

Treves, however, is enraged by Mrs. 
Kendal’s emotional largesse. Or fright- 
ened by it. Entering the room, where all 
we hear is Merrick’s breathing and Mrs. 
Kendal’s heart beating, Treves raises his 
voice. He’s stiff with fury — a vengeful 
John the Baptist scouring his hospi- 
tal-temple of infidels. Has Mrs. Kendal 
no decency? Deformities exist to be ex- 
amined, but women must be covered up. 
Love is the real freak show. And perhaps 



there is some jealousy here, too: Treves 
wants Merrick’s attention for himself 

Nivola — catnip to audiences, he’s a 
study in charisma — has a strong back 
and strong, slightly pigeon-toed legs; his 
Treves walks like a retired pugilist, ever 
alert to the possibility of danger. But, 
moments into the play, you can tell that 
Nivola has been hobbled by the director 
Scott Ellis’s confused approach. In the 
script, Pomerance uses titles to individ- 
uate scenes, as Bertolt Brecht did in some 
of his early works. (As a young man, he 
adapted Brecht’s “A Man’s a Man” for a 
theatre company in London, and you 
can feel Brecht’s moralizing influence 
when Merrick is taken up by society — 
fame is “bad.”) The titles are one way in 
which Pomerance manages to take con- 
trol of Merrick’s overspflling humanity. 
It’s as if he had to maintain a certain dis- 
tance from Merrick’s story in order to 
tell it. The play doesn’t work unless the 
director can see how Pomerance ’s rela- 
tively chilly structure can be used to show 
the tension between reason and intu- 
ition, and to balance the lush opera of 
Merrick’s soul. But EUis hasn’t decided 
whether the story should be played for 
its narrative pathos or as something more 
stylized. Treves, our de-facto narrator, 
represents both approaches, and Ellis has 
given Nivola little help in making them 
cohere. Instead, he has focussed on the 
characters — ^Merrick and Mrs. Kendal — 
who are, in a way, less complicated to 
render. They’re more emotional and thus 
more show biz. EUis would have shown 
some mettle if he had brought Treves 
forward and made his outsiderness as 
compelling as that of the feeling actress, 
isolated by her fame, and that of the bril- 
liant misfit, isolated by his body. 

Cooper, as that briUiant misfit, is all 
pathos. He wants us to approve of his 
character and his performance. He achieves 
this most seamlessly in a scene in which 
Merrick lays his head on a piUow for the 
first time. (He has to sleep upright for 
fear of suffocating.) Shifting on the bed, 
he tries to position his enormous head. 
He wants to sleep as “normal” people do, 
even if it means his death. He’s like 
Lazams in reverse: he doesn’t want to rise. 
And, when he finaUy sleeps, we can see 
what most outsider stories actuaUy are: 
replications of the Christian stories of 
suffering, shot through with the dark and 
light of redemption and belief ♦ 
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Why do people still fi^t about the Paris Commune'? 

BY ADAM GOPNIK 




The Communards pulled down the statue of Napoleon in the Place Venddme. 



T he Paris Commune of 1871 was 
one of the four great traumas that 
shaped modern France. It stands along- 
side the 1789 Revolution, the ascent of 
Vichy, in 1940, and (odd though it 
seems, given how nonviolent and small- 
scale they were) the Events ofMay 1968. 
Other, more outward-hending crises — 
the Napoleonic campaigns, the two 
World Wars, the battle for Algeria — 
made as much noise and cost far more 
lives, hut they now belong to the set- 
tled, archival past. That Napoleon was 
a bad man but a big figure, that the 
Great War was a valiant folly, that the 
war in Algeria could have ended only 
with Algerian independence: these are 
easy to assent to now. The four civic 
crises belong to the available, still con- 
tested past, the one that hangs around 
and starts living arguments. People ask 
whether the Revolution, with a little 
luck and better leadership, could have 
avoided the Terror and Bonaparte’s 
subsequent dictatorship, just as they 
argue over whether May of ’68 was a 



long-overdue assertion of liberty against 
hierarchy or the beginning of an infan- 
tile appeal to pleasure over value. 

The what-exactly-happened of the 
Commune can be summed up briefiy. 
In 1870, the French Imperial govern- 
ment — the Second Empire, under 
Louis-Napoleon, Napoleon’s postur- 
ing, dandyish nephew — stupidly pro- 
voked a war with Bismarck’s rising 
Prussia for the usual reasons that dem- 
agogic governments stupidly provoke 
wars: because bashing the nasty next- 
door neighbor seemed likely to boost 
the boss’s prestige, and because the 
government’s generals assured the gov- 
ernment that they would win, no sweat. 
The Prussians were happy to have the 
war, Bismarck thought, correctly, that 
it would help further unify the Ger- 
man states, while his generals were, 
correctly, reassuring him. The war 
started, and the German generals 
routed the French ones, capturing the 
Emperor himself at Sedan and besieg- 
ing Paris. What was left of the French 



government retreated to Bordeaux and 
accepted terms of surrender from the 
Prussians; the terms are always called 
“humiliating,” but aU terms of surren- 
der are humiliating — that’s what makes 
it a surrender. (They at least excluded 
the occupation of Paris.) The Prus- 
sians eventually retreated with their 
war loot, having reclaimed the north- 
ern regions of Alsace and Lorraine as 
German territory. 

Then, in Febmary of 1871, new leg- 
islative elections were held throughout 
France, and a majority returned in favor 
of an as yet Hi-defined form of repub- 
lican royalism. The Assembly, led by 
the aging statesman Adolphe Thiers — a 
politician under the Second Republic, 
who had been don t-poke-the-bear wise 
about the war with the Germans be- 
fore it started — soon declared itself the 
Third Republic. The people of Paris, 
always farther to the left than the rest 
of France, feared that the new repub- 
lic would be republican in name only, 
and began organizing their own, alter- 
native regime in the capital. A confron- 
tation between what remained of the 
regular French Army, the Versaillais, 
and Paris’s popular militia, known as 
the National Guard, ended with the 
death of two generals, and the royalist- 
minded government fied Paris for Ver- 
saHles, the old seat of the French kings. 
In Paris, a left-wing Communard gov- 
ernment, protected by the National 
Guard, rose up and seized power, and 
for about two months that spring tried 
to mle on radical principles. It made 
various feints at self-organization, and 
offered statements of purpose that stiU 
seem prophetically advanced — partic- 
ularly the boldly feminist ones. It also 
insulted the clergy and the few remain- 
ing rich people, and committed mostly 
disorganized acts of looting and repri- 
sal against its ancient political enemies, 
including tearing down Thiers’s house 
and toppling the Place Vendome col- 
umn with its statue of Napoleon. (It’s 
back.) 

The VersaHlais then invaded Paris 
and, with minimal military difficulty, 
though at maximal human cost, recon- 
quered the city. The Communards, as 
they were cmshed by the advancing and 
brutal Versaillais, set fire to much of 
the city, including the Tuileries Palace, 
which burned to the ground, though 
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whether all the fires were the result of 
a deliberate nihilistic policy set by sin- 
ister female ^'petroleuses” proto-suicide 
bombers, or a largely accidental result 
of the general chaos and violence is one 
of the many things that are stUl, vio- 
lently, debated. 

“Massacre” (Basic) is the Yale histo- 
rian John Merrimahs vivid account of 
all this, and it’s proof of just how pas- 
sionately present the trauma remains 
that this new book could be among the 
most passionate accounts of a distant 
historical episode that the reader is 
likely to encounter from an American 
academic. Merriman, whose earlier 
books include an eye-opening study of 
nineteenth-century anarchist violence, 
“The Dynamite Club,” is pro-Com- 
munard, emphatically so, and this gives 
his book both its great virtues and its 
real faults. 

Its greatest virtue is the way Mer- 
riman particularizes the people of the 
Commune. For almost the first time 
in the vast scholarly literature on the 
topic, they are complicated individu- 
als who come alive, rather than set- 
piece proletarian heroes or mere faces 
in the “mob” or “rabble” of right-wing 
imagination. Two figures especially 
stand out. There is “the Red Virgin,” 
Louise Michel, of the working-class 
Eighteenth Arrondissement, a militant 
Communard (“I descended the Butte, 
my rifle under my coat, shouting: Trea- 
son! . . . Our deaths would free Paris”) 
and a staunch feminist, who welcomed 
even prostitutes into the corps of 
women nursing injured fighters (“Who 
has more right than these women, the 
most pitiful of the old order’s victims, 
to give their lives for the new?”). The 
feminist aspect of the Commune — 
Merrimahs work here draws on Car- 
olyn Eichner’s “Surmounting the Bar- 
ricades: Women in the Paris Commune” 
(2004) — is one of its most appealing 
features: women like Michel played a 
central role, building barricades and 
chairing committees and generally rais- 
ing hell. One Citoyenne Destree de- 
clared, “The social revolution will not 
be realized until women are equal to 
men. Until then, you have only the ap- 
pearance of revolution.” 

If Louise Michel represents the 
forward-looking aspect of the Com- 
mune, Raoul Rigault represents the 



backward-looking aspect — he is a kind 
of Danton reborn. A socialist polemi- 
cist of appetite and charm, he became, 
in effect, the head of the Commune’s 
police force. “In their free moments, 
they downed food, wine, and eau-de- 
vie, having moved one of their favor- 
ite brasseries from the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel into the prefecture of police,” 
Merriman writes. One day in May, 
Rigault breakfasted on Chateaubriand 
aux truffes; a few days later, the fare 
included bottles of Pommard, Veuve 
Clicquot, and Nuits-Saint-Georges. 
His taste for Burgundy and champagne 
was perhaps political in nature, Bor- 
deaux presumably being judged too re- 
actionary, especially given that the re- 
treating Imperial government had gone 
there to give up. (This general taste for 
the good life among the Communards, 
though the material of VersaiUais pro- 
paganda, is one of the things that make 
them so sympathetic.) 

Merriman relates the story of the 
Commune’s brief rise and brutal fall 
in tight detail, with hour-by-hour in- 
tensity, and draws all the drama out 
of the tale — even though the story is 
unavoidably sad, because the practi- 
cal ambitions of the Communards 
were so incoherent. There is some- 
thing suicidal about it, an Occupy Paris 
movement destined to become an 
urban Masada in the middle of the 
Belle Epoque.The Communards had 




no tactics for spreading the principles 
of the Commune, any more than mem- 
bers of the New Left in late-sixties 
America had a plan for how, exactly, 
the working class would convert to 
their politics. The most the Commu- 
nards seemed to have was a vague 
hope that communal-syndicalist or- 
ganization would spread outward from 
central Paris into the provinces. (The 
Francophile and radical John Stuart 
Mill had noted, not long after the 



Commune fell, in a letter to an En- 
glish union leader, “an infirmity of the 
French mind” — that of “being led away 
by phrases, and treating abstractions 
as if they were realities which have a 
will and exert active power.”) The 
Communards could scarcely build a 
barricade in an organized military 
manner, and the barricades they did 
build were neatly circumvented by the 
VersaiUais, who climbed the stairs of 
the surrounding buildings and fired 
down at the defenders. 

What united the Communard front 
wasn’t economic theory, or even social- 
ism; it was anti-clericalism. Indeed, one 
has a strong sense that the deepest uni- 
fying element on both sides involved 
attitudes toward religion. There were 
very few on the Versailles side who 
would have been announced atheists. 
There were almost none on the Com- 
munard side who went to church. The 
Communards hated the ideological dic- 
tatorship and royalist sympathies of the 
Catholic Church, and transformed one 
Paris church after another into a com- 
munity “club. ’’The Commune banned 
aU religious teaching, and removed the 
crucifixes from classrooms. In the ug- 
liest episode of the Commune, Rigault 
and his confederates took the Arch- 
bishop of Paris hostage, held him in 
prison, and then kiUed him and his ad- 
jutants, even though the fight by then 
was almost over. 

I f the chief virtue of Merriman’s book 
is that, taking the Communards se- 
riously as people, he humanizes their 
resistance to power, its chief fault is its 
single-minded advocacy. Merriman 
treats all Communard atrocities as the 
result of provocations and a misguided 
effort at self-defense — the Archbishop 
was taken hostage partly to protect the 
life of the left-wing leader Blanqui, then 
in a VersaiUais prison — ^whUe atrocities 
committed against the Communards 
were, in his account, solely the conse- 
quence of an evil campaign of reaction- 
ary terror. Any horror story about the 
VersaiUais is immediately credited; we 
are told that, during the defeat of the 
Commune, the “weU-dressed ladies” of 
Paris used their parasols to strip off the 
caps and cloths placed over the eyes of 
the executed Communards. Would 
“weU-dressed ladies” ready do this? But 
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parallel stories about a Communard 
petroleuse being caught with fuse lines 
in her pocket are rejected, perhaps 
rightly, as incredible. 

As much as Merriman humanizes 
his Communards, he summarily dis- 
misses — ^with an indifference surpris- 
ing in an academic historian — their 
opponents as categorical types, using 
derisive expressions like “fancy folk” 
or “elegant Parisians” or simply the 
“bourgeoisie.” And this despite Sarah 
Maza’s demonstration, in one of the 
most revelatory books of recent French 
history, “The Myth of the French Bour- 
geoisie,” that the term, pursued to its 
particulars, does not describe even a 
roughly identifiable social grouping 
but is always a “social imaginary,” some 
shifting, ugly Other, “bourgeoisie”being 
the mirror image of the “mob” and 
“rabble” beloved of right-wing history. 
Merriman quotes with apparent ap- 
proval one Elie Reclus, a Communard, 
who, walking through the Seventh Ar- 
rondissement as the Commune began 
to collapse, saw the “secret jubilation of 
all the concierges, shop owners, mer- 
chants of holy articles, and the religious 
men and women who make up the base 
of the population there,” and whose 
“eyes follow you so that they can de- 
nounce you.” But these people — small 
shopkeepers, the clergy, and the rest of 
the mercantile and professional classes — 
were, after all, simply other Parisians 
who valued their lives and their tradi- 
tions. They were “ordinary people,” too, 
with the same right to political expres- 
sion as the Communards who fright- 
ened them. At another moment, Mer- 
riman sneers at Thiers weeping when 
he learns that the Commune is about 
to destroy his home, along with his art 
collection: “Thiers, one could easily 
conclude, loved objects, not people.” 
But is there any man, of any political 
allegiance, who would not be heartsick 
to hear that his house and goods were 
about to be destroyed by his enemies? 
And one maybe as anti-clerical as Vol- 
taire and still be nauseated by the point- 
less murder of the Church hostages. 

It’s significant that Leon Gambetta, 
the greatest radical parliamentary leader 
of the era — who escaped from the Pms- 
sian siege of Paris in a balloon (reaUy) 
but remained in exUe in Spain through- 
out the crucial period that followed — 



never had a good word for the Com- 
mune, though its apparent goals were 
close to his own. He thought of 1871 
as “a horrific adventure.”But then Gam- 
betta’s father had been a grocer, and he 
knew that the Communards perceived 
the small merchants as class enemies. 
When it comes to actual people in nine- 
teenth-century France, social classes are 
slippery. Thiers’s father was a provin- 
cial locksmith; Louise Michel was the 
illegitimate but acknowledged and 
weU-educated daughter of a serving girl 
and, probably, the son of the lord of the 
manor where she worked; and so on. 
Gambetta rejected the Commune for 
the same reason that Camus rejected 
sentimental approbation of the Alge- 
rian independence fighters, knowing 
that his Lrench-Algerian mother, 
counted as an evil colonist, was simply 
a domestic, a cleaning woman, with no 
more “colonial privilege” than Gambet- 
ta’s grocer dad had class privileges. 

Merriman is certainly right to in- 
sist that the VersaiUais massacred far 
more people than the Communards 
did, but all the evidence is that this is 
because they won, and had more peo- 
ple to massacre. When the Commu- 
nards had helpless people at their mercy, 
they killed them, too. (The violence 
began with the lynching of a cop, 
thrown, hands tied, into the Seine and 
watched as he drowned.) The hatred 
between the two sides was implacable 
as it can be only in a fraternal dispute. 
There are many instances in Merri- 
man’s account of people being saved 
by accident or by the act of a charita- 
ble and decent individual. But there is 
scarcely an incident of a principled hu- 
manity, where one side or the other 
refused to massacre captured civilian 
prisoners or hostages on the ground 
that it was the wrong thing to do, rather 
than impolitic at that moment. 

A “people’s” revolution the Com- 
mune may have been — ^but never a pop- 
ular one. Lor if one thing is certain it is 
that the Commune did not claim the 
allegiance of anything like a majority of 
Lrenchmen. The previous legislative 
elections had been overwhelmingly 
monarchist, and there is no reason to 
doubt that they represented what the 
majority of the Trench thought, just as 
the mini-Commune of ’68 was followed 
by a right-wing electoral victory. The 
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Commune was a putsch in the capital, 
but there was no chance of winning a 
larger civil war with the right wing, be- 
cause the right wing was not a small 
concentration of fancy folk but the ma- 
jority of France’s peasants and merchants 
and country people. This did not make 
the Parisians (as the disgusting, and 
often implicitly anti-Semitic, propa- 
ganda had it later) “less French” than 
the others. But it did not make the oth- 
ers less French than the Communards. 

Historians from the right can some- 
times write as though the nineteenth 
century did not take place; historians 
from the left can often write as though 
the twentieth century never happened. 
The abuses, the mass immiseration, the 
ever-present threat of renewed monar- 
chical absolutism — all these things were 
very real in France in 1870, and so the 
great radical and revolutionary social- 
ist movements were moved by real 
suffering and oppression, not utopian 
schemes. But Merriman writes as if 
what happened later on the planet, 
when violent left-wing Communards 
did take power, with results that we 
know, would somehow magically not 
have happened in some other, earlier 
luckier moment. This time is different, 
or else that time would have been — 
we convince ourselves that the Com- 
mune would not have become another 
Terror or another Bolshevik October 
coup, brutal, intolerant, and absolutist 
in itself There seems little evidence for 
this confidence: the Communard leader 
Rigault, to take one small instance, may 
be a life-affirming man of appetite, but 
he was as bloodthirsty as his predeces- 
sors, stopping, even as the Versaillais 
invaded Paris, to personally arrange the 
execution of a fellow-Communard — 
an old friend with whom he was feud- 
ing — ^long after it could possibly have 
any political point. (Lenin is said to 
have danced with delight the day his 
coup lasted longer than the Commune.) 

T here had to be a better way, and 
the French found it. It was called 
the Third Republic. The defeat of 
the Commune was the last victory of 
the royalists, but the first battle toward 
a real republic. The right in France 
learned, in the eighteen-seventies, that 
it could rule only by abdicating roy- 
alism completely — even though the 



Thiers government had been elected 
on a royalist cast. 

What the Communards fought and 
died for was, fifty years later, achieved, 
as France moved toward a modern wel- 
fare state, and firmly separated Church 
and nation. What the royalists killed 
for — and died for, too — ^was over, and 
for good. The real winner was the re- 
public as it would become. The path 
from the death of the Commune to true 
republicanism was extremely knotty, but, 
by the end of the eighteen-seventies, 
France was on it. (Even Louise Michel 
was amnestied, and came home, to re- 
sume her career as an unapologetic pro- 
vocateur.) The responsible left came to 
embrace legislative Republicanism sin- 
gle-mindedly, not out of fear but out 
of wisdom — knowing that the only way 
to maintain the real revolution was to 
accept in permanence the truth that re- 
jecting the legitimacy of the opposition 
could end only in violence, real liberal 
republicanism being no more than the 
understanding that there are legitimate 
ideas about shaping the future of the 
nation other than your own. 

Jean Jaures — a founder of the social 
democrats, and the greatest left-wing 
populist hero France has produced — 
embraced the Republic, and all its ex- 
hausting parliamentary maneuverings, 
because he understood the unimag- 
inable costs that renewed civic warfare 
would bring. The right had to be op- 
posed, not eliminated. The experience 
of the Commune became one more 
warning — the Terror had already sup- 
plied a good one — of what a movement 
for social justice and liberty without an 
accompanying sense of political plural- 
ism could cost. Jaures, like his feUow- 
radical Gambetta, grasped that a social 
revolution without popular legitimacy 
was not a social revolution at aU but yet 
another coup, sure to insure the next in 
the opposite direction. (That a coup 
could seize the government and then 
enforce its will by terror, if it was will- 
ing to conduct terror on an unimagin- 
ably large scale, was a Leninist possi- 
bility not yet revealed to them.) The 
practical radical Gambetta eventually 
came to captain a political grouping 
that called itself Opportunist Repub- 
licans. Surely no political movement in 
history has ever borne a less inspiring 
name. But its central insight was sound: 



that the future lay with coalitions of 
different estates, petty bourgeois and 
peasantry and proletariat mixed up, not 
with a Commune committed to one. 

P erhaps the Commune continues to 
resonate as well because of its place 
in the smaller world of canvas and 
frames. Against aU normal historical 
logic, the rise and fall of the Commune 
presaged not a period of repression and 
misery but one of the brightest and 
most pleasure-celebrating periods in the 
long history of culture: the blossoming 
of Impressionist and Post-Impression- 
ist painting in Paris in the eighteen- 
seventies and eighties, an explosion of 
light that continues to illuminate our 
lives today. The first Impressionist ex- 
hibition was held in 1874, on one of the 
barricaded boulevards of the Commune, 
while the ruins of the Tuileries Palace 
lay smoldering next to the Louvre. Even 
if the imagery of that pleasure is partly 
a myth, it is hard to square with the 
repressive brutality that was its fore- 
runner. And all the more because, as 
Merriman shows, some of the leading 
painters of the group, including Manet, 
were broadly sympathetic to the Com- 
munards; Manet made two devastating 
graphic images of the massacre of Com- 
munards by the regular Army, all the 
more painful for their cool detachment. 

The art historian Kirk Varnedoe used 
to give a lecture on the ruins of the Tui- 
leries and their absence from advanced 
painting — most unforgettably, he gave 
it in the months after 9/11 — and asked 
why the avant-garde painters, hardly 
lacking in courage or originality, almost 
entirely ignored them as a subject. Why 
did they turn their backs on the visible 
ruins, right in the traditional heart of 
Paris, to paint the new boulevards? (One 
can just see a piece of the mins, near 
where the Pyramide of the Louvre now 
stands, on the left-hand edge of a sin- 
gle Monet.) It wasn’t because they were 
afraid of enraging conventional opin- 
ion. The Impressionists, with painters 
from the left, like Manet and Pissarro, 
and painters from the right, like Degas, 
broke later, over the Dreyfus affair, but 
at the beginning they were a model of 
opportunistic Republicanism in paint: 
they hung together, because they knew 
that the pursuit of artistic liberty evaded 
the usual ideological paths. They wanted 
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to escape the cycle of violence be- 
tween right and left that had disfigured 
the history of their city. It was bet- 
ter to buUd on the ruins than to make 
another. 

This was not escapist or apolitical — 
the insight that one is not obliged to 
enroll in a perpetual cycle of violence 
and reprisal is not apolitical or escap- 
ist. When Renoir painted even a seem- 
ing chocolate-box cover such as the 
“Moulin de la Galette,”of 1876, a scene 
from a working-class Sunday evening 
in Montmartre, he was painting young 
people dancing whose families must 
have been around during the Commune. 
(Galettes are pancakes, cheap fast food, 
popular eats.) He paints them not as 
victims or ideological puppets but as 
resilient, active participants in plea- 
sure-seeking. The peculiarly punitive 
kind of Puritanism favored by Ameri- 
can art historians sometimes sees this 
as putting a smiley face on a horrible 
reality, again for the benefit of those bad 
bourgeois. But Renoir, who was a son 
of the working classes, though artisanal 
rather than industrial, wasn’t avoiding 
the political reality. If a vote could have 
been taken, the young men and women 
in his pictures would probably all have 
voted socialist, as their parents did. 
Renoir looks apolitical, but he grasped 
instinctively that the same kids whose 
families supported the Commune weren’t 
going to have their lives or pleasures 
defined by other people’s hatreds. Danc- 
ing, they were voting, in every sense, 
with their feet. 

The Impressionists were witnessing 
the reconstmction of a civil society, can- 
vas by canvas and frame by frame, cap- 
turing, and so creating, values that were 
better than what was on offer. They were 
showing a reality that ideology evades. 
There is always another way to envision 
modernity, a way that the violent cate- 
gories of the political moment deny. En- 
visioning the other way is one of the 
things that artists are there to do. The 
fires of Paris gave rise to Paris light, just 
as the Commune eventually gave rise to 
the Third Republic, which fell only when 
the Nazis invaded. The postwar Fourth 
and Fifth Republics, though formally 
different, were essentially a continuation 
of it. Out of the ruins of the Commune, 
a very precarious kind of pluralism 
bloomed. It blooms, precariously, stUl. ♦ 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF SEVEN KILLINGS, by Marlon James (Riverhead). 
This ambitious novel, which spans decades but centers on 
Kingston, Jamaica, in the nineteen-seventies, is a complex por- 
trait of a society mled by violence. At its heart is Bob Marley, 
referred to only as “the Singer,” whose symbolic and ambiva- 
lent place in Jamaican politics — amid socialists, right-wingers, 
the C.I.A., and assorted gangsters — is underscored by the at- 
tempt on his life in 1976. Marley never speaks directly, and the 
book, which includes a “Cast of Characters” four pages long, 
derives its energy from a profusion of narrators. Gang leaders 
and their underlings, journalists and spooks, ordinary Jamai- 
cans stmggling to stay alive form a kind of chorus flooding the 
novel with a rich abundance of detail. 

ARCTIC SUMMER, by Damon Galgut (Europa). This biographi- 
cal novel traces the life of E. M. Forster as he writes “A Pas- 
sage to India,” his last published novel, and works inconclu- 
sively on “Maurice,” a novel of homosexual love that he never 
dared publish. Forster yearns for intimacy, but sexual encoun- 
ters with men during his travels in India and Egypt are mostly 
either fleeting or curtailed by forces outside his control. Lust 
remains “a question without an answer.” Forster’s self-sUenc- 
ing tendencies make him a challenging protagonist for a novel, 
but Galgut expertly draws out the emotional and intellectual 
undercurrents of Forster’s most committed relationship, with 
an Egyptian tram conductor. In that sense, the narrative is at 
its most involving when Forster himself is most involved. 

STALIN, by Stephen Kotkin (Penguin Press). The first of three 
projected volumes, this book covers Stalin’s life from his 
birth, in 1878, to 1928, just before he launched the disas- 
trous experiment in forced collectivization. Blending pro- 
digious original research with a thorough synthesis of the 
stacks of existing Stalin scholarship, it seems near-definitive. 
Kotkin’s comprehensive ambitions sometimes lead him to 
include more geopolitical background than his narrative 
requires, but the account is consistently gratifying in its 
meticulous debunking of misinformation, its mistrust of 
facile psychologizing, and its refusal to indulge in specula- 
tion where the record has gaps. Nonetheless, in a tantaliz- 
ing coda, Kotkin imagines what might have been had 
Stalin died before the events of the next volume. 

PAPER LOVE, by Sarah Wildman (Riverhead) elegant and 
moving memoir teUs the story of the author’s search through 
Eastern Europe for Valerie Scheftel, the lover her grandfa- 
ther left behind when he fled Nazi persecution, in 1938. 
Scheftel seems to have vanished into the Nazi machine, but 
Wildman obsessively tracks down any record she can find 
in the hope of piecing together the story. In doing so, WUd- 
man,who belongs to the third generation of Holocaust writ- 
ers, and the final generation to have contact with survivors, 
turns a family story into a universal, historical one, and an- 
swers questions about how we can find new ways to talk 
about the Holocaust and its memory. 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 

LIVING HISTORY 

“Selma and 'lAmerican Sniper.” 

BY DAVID DENBY 



At the beginning of Ava DuVernay’s 
Jr\. extraordinary “Selma, ”we hear Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. (David Oyelowo), 
indulging a private joke with Coretta 
Scott King (Carmen Ejogo), about how, 
long ago, they were going to settle down 
in a small university town and lead a sim- 
ple life as a preacher and his wife. The 
year is 1964, and the Kings are 
in a hotel room in Oslo; he is 
donning an ascot and a cutaway 
coat before receiving the Nobel 
Peace Prize. In his fancy duds, 
he’s self-mocking yet proud, a 
cmsader at rest. Throughout the 
movie, we hear the voice that 
we remember — measured and 
confident, and then, on the po- 
dium, full-blooded and exalted. 

In this film, once King launches 
into any kind of utterance, noth- 
ing can stop him. The British 
actor David Oyelowo adds 
something of his own to the 
role, an extra layer of medita- 
tive richness and a touch of sex- 
ual playfulness (King is flirting 
with his wife in the hotel). He 
also underlines King’s idiosyn- 
cratic way of emphasizing the 
first syllable of words, which in- 
jects jolts of energy into the 
smooth and even tones. This 
King is slightly contemptuous; 
his composure is barbed. 

King returns from Oslo just 
as the civil-rights movement is 
entering one of its most crucial phases. 
Earlier in 1964, President Lyndon John- 
son (Tom Wilkinson) had pushed the 
Civil Rights Act through Congress, end- 
ing legalized segregation. Now he wants 
to move on to the War on Poverty. But 
King insists on a voting-rights act, to 
abolish the civics and literacy tests and 
other tactics used to prevent millions of 
African-Americans from participating 
in elections. King fights Johnson in the 
Oval Office, on the phone, and from the 



street. He knows that a large number of 
people plan to march the fifty miles from 
Selma to the Alabama state capitol, in 
Montgomery, where they wiU demand 
to exercise their right to vote, and that, 
when they do, white racists, goaded by 
Governor George Wallace (Tim Roth), 
will explode in front of the newspaper 



reporters and the TV cameras. Johnson 
understands what King is up to, and ac- 
cuses him of reckless opportunism. The 
two struggle face to face, as DuVernay 
re-creates in personal terms one of the 
defining moments in the life of the 
nation. 

The script, in its original form, was 
drafted by an English screenwriter, Paul 
Webb, in 2007. Then it floated for years. 
Oyelowo always wanted to play King, 
and, at various times, such directors as 



Michael Mann, Stephen Erears, Paul 
Haggis, Spike Lee, and Lee Daniels were 
interested in the project, which fell apart 
for lack of sufficient funding. During that 
time, DuVernay, now forty-two, was 
working as a film publicist and marketer 
in Los Angeles. As late as 2011, even 
after she had directed a feature (“I Will 
Eollow”), she was still a unit publicist (on 
“The Help”). Oyelowo, who had starred 
in her 2012 feature, “Middle of Nowhere,” 
kept advocating on her behalf Pathe U.K. 
finally put up the money, with assistance 
from producers including Brad Pitt and 
Oprah Winfrey, and Paramount took 
over distribution. 

That a female African-American di- 
rector was the person finally able to tackle 
this subject (on a budget of just 
twenty million dollars) is import- 
ant, but it’s secondary to the fact 
that DuVernay has made a very 
good movie. Like “Lincoln,” it 
avoids the lifetime-highlights ten- 
dency of standard bio-pics and 
concentrates instead on a convul- 
sive political process within a 
fraught period. The compression 
forces her to capture an entire 
movement — its gravity, its moral- 
ism, its tactical shrewdness — in 
three marches across the Edmund 
Pettus Bridge, in Selma. King’s 
greatest mastery, as DuVernay 
shows (she rewrote the script), lay 
in his resourcefulness and in 
the way he dominated logistical 
strategy sessions, primarily with 
the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference. (The men’s ap- 
pearance, in their sombre dark 
suits, white shirts, black ties, and 
hats, was as dramatically effective 
as any created by revolutionaries 
anywhere.) In several key scenes. 
King faces down James Forman 
and John Lewis, the young lead- 
ers of the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee, who were already work- 
ing in Alabama and initially rejected the 
S.C.L.C. as interlopers. In one of the few 
weaknesses in the movie, the actors cast 
as Lewis (Stephan James) and Forman 
(Trai Byers) come off as generic angry 
young men rather than as individuals. 
King soothes and inflames them at the 
same time. 

This is cinema, more rhetorical, spec- 
tacular, and stirring than cable-TV 
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David Oyelowo in Ava DuVernay s movie. 
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drama: again and again, DuVernay’s 
camera (Bradford Young did the cine- 
matography) tracks behind characters 
as they march, or gentles toward them 
as they approach, receiving them with 
a friendly hand. At one point during 
the first march, the camera slowly rises 
and peers over a massive beam on the 
Edmund Pettus Bridge as hundreds of 
people advance across it. When Ala- 
bama state troopers release tear gas and 
charge on horseback, attacking the 
marchers with clubs and whips, the 
screen goes white from the gas, as if 
shrouded in terror, and the camera hur- 
tles past marchers scrambling to get off 
the bridge. Many are injured, includ- 
ing the activist Annie Lee Cooper 
(Oprah Winfrey). The episode, which 
took place on March 7, 1965 — Bloody 
Sunday — invokes the tumultuous crowd 
scenes from silent Soviet classics by Ei- 
senstein and Pudovkin. During the 
clashes in the White House, however, 
DuVernay lets the words and the ac- 
tors carry the meaning. The reliably 
impressive Tom Wilkinson recalls, with- 
out the slightest exaggeration, L.B.J.’s 
looming head and neck, his heavy hands, 
his easy way with profanity. The icy 
confrontation between Johnson and 
Wallace — ^whom Roth plays as sarcas- 
tic and wily, with a lizard smile — is a 
minor classic in itself Historical irony 
abounds in bio-pic land: our unique 
American heritage exists onscreen cour- 
tesy of talented British actors. 

DuVernay’s timing couldn’t be more 
relevant. Next year marks the fiftieth an- 
niversary of both the Selma marches and 
the passage of the Voting Rights Act. 
Meanwhile, the Supreme Court over- 



turned a key provision of the act last year, 
and Republican legislatures across the 
country have been deploying new voter- 
I.D. laws. Faced with all that — and with 
the recent turmoil in Ferguson, Cleve- 
land, and New York — King would have 
noticed how far we have yet to go, shaken 
his head, and set to work. 

C lint Eastwood’s “American Sniper” 
is both a devastating war movie and 
a devastating antiwar movie, a subdued 
celebration of a warrior’s skill and a sor- 
rowful lament over his alienation and 
misery. The movie, set during the Iraq 
War, has the troubled ambivalence about 
violence that has shown up repeatedly in 
Eastwood’s work since the famous scene, 
midway through “Unforgiven,” in which 
the act of killing anguishes the killer. 
Eastwood, working with the screenwriter 
Jason Hall and with Bradley Cooper, 
who stars in the film, has adapted the 
2012 best-selling autobiography by the 
Navy SEAL sharpshooter Chris Kyle 
(which was written with Scott McEwen 
and Jim DeFelice). “American Sniper” is 
devoted to Kyle’s life as a son, a husband, 
a father, and, most of all, a decorated mil- 
itary man — one of the most lethal snip- 
ers in U.S. military history. Kyle, who 
made a hundred and sixty confirmed kills 
(and more than two hundred probable 
kills), is always sure that he’s defending 
American troops — and his country — 
against “savages.” Perched on a rooftop 
in Ramadi or in Sadr City, he’s method- 
ical and imperturbable, and he rarely 
misses, even at great distance. He shoots 
insurgents, members of A1 Qaeda in Iraq, 
and, when he thinks it necessary, a woman 
and a child. He’s haunted by the thought 



of the Americans he hasn’t been able to 
save. Cooper is all beefed up — by beer 
as much as by iron, from the looks of 
it (it’s intentionally not a movie-star 
body) — and he gives a performance that’s 
vastly different from any that he’s given 
in the past. With fellow-SEALs in the 
field, he’s convivial, profane, and funny; 
at home with his loving wife (Sienna 
Miller, who’s excellent), he’s increasingly 
withdrawn and dead-eyed, enraptured 
only by the cinema of war playing in his 
mind. 

Eastwood’s command of this mate- 
rial makes most directors look like be- 
ginners. As Kyle and his men ride through 
rubble-strewn Iraqi cities, smash down 
doors, and race up and down stairways, 
the camera records what it needs to fuUy 
dramatize a given event, and nothing 
more. There’s no waste, never a mo- 
ment’s loss of concentration, definition, 
or speed. The general atmosphere of the 
cities, and the scattered life of the streets, 
gets packed into the action. The movie, 
of course, makes us uneasy, and it is meant 
to. Like Hitchcock in “Rear Window” 
and Michael Powell in “Peeping Tom,” 
Eastwood puts us inside the camera lens, 
allowing us to watch the target in closeup 
as Kyle pulls the trigger. Eastwood 
has become tauntingly tough-minded: 
“You’re enjoying this, aren’t you?” he 
seems to be saying. And, with the re- 
morselessness of age, he follows Chris 
Kyle’s rehabilitation and redemption 
back home, all the way to their heart- 
breaking and inexplicable end. ♦ 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTE5T 



Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. You, the reader, submit a caption, we choose three finalists, 
and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this weeks cartoon, by Michael Maslin, must be received by Sunday, 
December 28th. The finalists in the December 8th contest appear below. We will announce the winner, and the finalists in this weeks 
contest, in the January 12th issue. The winner receives a signed print of the cartoon. Any resident of the United States, 
Canada ( except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Republic of Ireland age eighteen or over 
can enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rules, visit contest, newyorker. com . 



THE 'J^'INNING CAPTION 




"He was my first client. ” 
Richard Kinnier,Tempe, Ariz. 




THE FINALI5T5 

"Anything to declare?" 

Paul Peterson, Randle, Wash. 

"We don’t forgive those who trespass against us. ” 
Rosemary Watkins, Austin, Texas 

"You’ve been randomly selected for 
additional screening. ’’ 

Daniel Bateman, New York City 





NORMAL IS AMAZING 



When you've had seizures every day of your life 
for as long as you remember, a day spent going 
to class, talking to friends and hanging out feels 
pretty amazing. NewYork-Presbyterian’s neurosurgery 
team used advanced brain-mapping techniques so 
Maddy's epilepsy-causing lesion could be surgically 
removed without harming other vital functions like 
speech and memory. Three months after surgery, 
Maddy’s seizures stopped. And 
her amazing normal life began 
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^‘"THE^KEYS TO 
A NEW HOME 
OPEN A 
NEW ERA." 



SOULA PROXENOS 
M!. MANAGING PARTNER 

TERNATIQl^i^ HQ^SINC SOLUTIONS 
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Twenty years after the end of apartheid, the path to wealth through 
property ownership is still closed to many South Africans. International 
Housing Solutions, a global private equity firm, is determined to change 
that. Their idea; a fund to build safe, affordable housing for rising middle 
class families. Citi's early support and expertise has helped the fund grow 
to finance 27,000 housing units across South Africa. Its success is b 
used as a model throughout the continent. 

For over 200 years, Citi's job has been to believe in people and help 
make their ideas a reality. 

citi.com/progress 
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